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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Martin P. Durkin, as Secretary of Labor-desig- 
nate, defined his objectives in the Department of 
Labor. Walter P. Reuther pledged CIO support 
to the Eisenbower administration. The CIO 
Steelworkers challenged the constitutionality of 
the national emergency 80-day injunction provi- 
sions of the Taft-Hartley Act. AFL president 
George Meany expressed willingness to consider 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. AFL, CIO, 
and United Mine Workers’ delegates cooperated 
closely at the Rio meeting of the Western Hemi- 
sphere section of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. A referee’s decision paved 
the way for an annual improvement factor wage 
increase for the Nation’s railway workers. 


Aims of New Secretary of Labor 


In a pre-Christmas broadcast, Secretary of La- 
bor-designate Durkin, outlined the three main ob- 
jectives he will concentrate upon as a member of 
the new administration. ‘There is still much to 
be done in promoting unity on the home front,” 
he declared. “I hope to accomplish something in 
that direction when I take office . . .” 

Chief aims enumerated by the New Secretary of 
Labor were: “(1) To strengthen the Department 
of Labor so that it can be of greater service jo the 
Nation’s workers; (2) to improve labor-manage- 
ment relations by every available means so that 
losses in production resulting from strife can be 
reduced to a minimum; and (3) to seek agreement 
on changes in the present labor-management laws 
which will be acceptable to both labor and manage- 
ment and which will protect the publie interest.” 

“T know that President-elect Eisenhower will 
give this program full support,’’ Mr. Durkin stated. 
“T am equally confident that labor, business, and 
congressional leaders will likewise cooperate.” 


Lloyd A. Mashburn, a California State labor 
commissioner, was designated to become Under 
Secretary of Labor. Mr. Mashburn has been an 
official of the AFL building trades in the Los 
Angeles area for a number of years. 


80-Day Injunction Challenge 


CIO Steelworkers’ attorneys took their appeal 
against an 80-day injunction issued by Federal 
District Judge John Knight of Buffalo to the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals in New York City, 
after the U. S. Supreme Court refused to accept 
jurisdiction directly. The union’s lawyers hoped 
to secure a final ruling on one portion of the 
Taft-Hartley Act before the expiration of the 80- 
day period, when the issue would become moot. 


The union was challenging the constitution- 
ality of the Taft-Hartley Act national emergency 
injunctive procedure. Judge Knight had issued 
the injunction requiring the 1,500 striking em- 
ployees of the American Locomotive Co. plant 
in Dunkirk, N. Y., to return to work. 

Basis of the Steelworkers’ challenge was an 
argument that Congress cannot give legislative 
and administrative duties to the courts; passing 
on applications for 80-day injunctions, the brief 
asserted, is a nonjudiciable function. It was also 
pointed out by the union that only a portion of 
the product of the Durkirk plant was required by 
atomic energy installations, so that the strike, 
which had been in progress since August, was not, 
in fact, a national emergency or a threat to the 
Nation’s welfare. 


ORIT Meeting 


The United States delegation to the conference 
of the Inter-American Regional Workers’ Organi- 
zation (ORIT), held December 12 to 18 in Rio de 
Janeiro, included representation from the AFL, 
CIO, and United Mine Workers. Delegates 
from 28 Western Hemisphere trade-union centers 
were present, in addition to J. H. Oldenbroeck, 
ICFTU general secretary, and Omer Becu, gen- 
eral secretary, International Transport Workers’ 
Federation. 

The conference selected new headquarters and 
a new full-time secretary. ORIT headquarters 
were moved from Havana to Mexico City. Luis 
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Alberto Monge (Costa Rica) was elected sec- 
retary. Louis Colotusso (Uruguay) was named 
president. 

Mexico’s largest union federation, the CTM, 
which failed to join ORIT 2 years ago, became 
affiliated, as did the Brazilian unions. The major 
Bolivian trade-union center, COB, sent observers 
to the conference. 


Railroads 


Referee Paul N. Guthrie ruled that wage- 
stabilization policy permits employers to arrange 
“annual improvement” wage increases with their 
employees. Referee Guthrie’s finding grew out of 
hearings based on last year’s railway labor con- 
tracts. The carriers and the railroad unions 
started formal public hearings before Mr. Guthrie 
in New York on January 5 to negotiate “and, 
failing agreement, to submit the issue at once to 
the referee’”’ as to the amount of such an annual 
improvement increase to be paid. 

Breaking the ranks of the Western Region car- 
riers, the Chicago and North Western, the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas, and the Wabash lines agreed 


to the union shop for their nonoperating employees. 


NLRB Certifications 


The National Labor Relations Board revoked 
bargaining rights of a Camden, N. J. local of the 
CIO Packinghouse Workers as a consequence of 
the conviction of business agent Anthony Valenti 
(alias Valentino) for falsely swearing to the non- 
Communist oath prescribed by the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

As the result of the refusal of 12 union officers 
to swear before a New York grand jury that their 
non-Communist affidavits, initially filed to com- 
ply with the Taft-Hartley Act, were in fact true, 
the NLRB required that each of them must reaf- 
firm that they have not been Communists or 
Communist sympathizers for the past 4 years. If 
they failed to comply by January 12, the Board 
ruled that it would decertify the 4 unions with 
which the 12 men were connected. The unions 
were the United Electrical Workers, the American 
Communications Association, the Fur and Leather 
Workers (all of which were expelled from the CIO 
for following Communist Party policies), and the 


Distributive, Processing, and Office Workers 
(formed by a merger of three unions likewise 
expelled from the CIO). 


Economic Background 


Aided by pre-Christmas hiring in retail trade, 
the number of nonfarm employees maintained 
a record level in November 1952. The number 
of employees in nonfarm industries, at 47.9 
million in November, was 1 million above No- 
vember 1951. Manufacturing employment rose 
slightly over the month to a post-World War II 
peak of 16.5 million in November. 

The average workweek in the Nation’s factories, 
at 41.2 hours, continued at the highest level for 
the season since World War II. Weekly earnings 
rose slightly to a new all-time high of $70.66 in 
mid-November 1952. Weekly hours declined 0.2 
between October and November, whereas weekly 
earnings rose by 1 cent. 

Total expenditures for new construction of 
$8.3 billion during the last quarter of 1952 brought 
the year’s record to a new annual high of $32.3 
billion. New private construction put in place 
was valued at $21.8 billion in 1952, slightly more 
than in 1951, and public expenditures for new 
construction reached $10.5 billion during the year, 
up $1.3 billion from 1951. 

Only one strike during November 1952 involved 
10,000 or more workers, a 1-day stoppage of AFL 
technical engineers at the Atomic Energy project 
in South Carolina. More man-days of idleness 
resulted directly from work stoppages in 1952 
than in any previous year except 1946. Approx- 
imately 4,950 work stoppages began in 1952, 
5 percent above 1951. Man-days of idleness more 
than doubled—from 22.9 million in 1951 to 55 
million in 1952—largely because of the protracted 
steel strike. About 3.5 million workers were 
involved in work stoppages in 1952. 

An 0.6-percent increase in rents from October 
to November 1952, together with smaller advances 
in most of the other major components, resulted 
in an increase of 0.1 percent in the Consumers’ 
Price Index for November 15, when it stood at 
191.1. The Old Series Index was reported at 
191.6. The quarterly adjustment of wages of 
railway workers, based on this report, was a 
l1-cent-an-hour wage cut. 





Unions in Democratic and Soviet Germany 


Contrasting Roles of Labor Organizations 


Under Free and Totalitarian Systems 


In a Divided Postwar Germany 


THEODORE LIT* 





DEVELOPMENTS within the Western and Eastern 
Zones of Germany provide striking evidence of 
the divergent effects of the Soviet and demo- 
cratic systems upon labor organization in an 
area characterized by a common background and 
tradition. 

Available information indicates that in West 
Germany (the German Federal Republic) a social 
climate exists in which a strong democratic trade- 
union movement flourishes and pursues its tradi- 
tional objectives. In the East Zone (the German 
Democratic Republic), the trade-unions have 
become organs of the state, whose official functions 
are to spearhead productivity increases and carry 
out the manpower aspects of economic plans. 
Completely subservient to the Socialist Unity 
(Communist) Party' domination, they have 
abandoned virtually all genuine trade-union activ- 
ities, including strike actions, to become almost 
indistinguishable from their model, the trade- 
unions in the Soviet Union.’ 


The Economic Setting 


West Germany is, by far, larger and more 
populous than East Germany and contains a 
well-developed and highly diversified industrial 
structure. Its Ruhr area alone—which over- 
shadows in importance all of East Germany—has 
the largest coal- and steel-producing capacity on 
the Continent. At the end of 1957, West Ger- 
many had a total labor force of almost 23 million, 
including 14.6 million employed wage and salaried 
workers,’ of whom 30.8 percent were women. 

Since the currency reform of 1948, general 


economic reconstruction, stimulated in large 
measure by Marshall Plan aid, has developed at 
an impressive rate:* the over-all production index 
in December 1951 stood at 139.6 (1936=100).° 

East Germany, poorer in natural resources and 
less developed in heavy industry, in 1951 had an 
estimated total labor force of about 8.7 million, 
which included some 6.9 million wage and salaried 
workers. The proportion of women among em- 
ployed wage and salaried earners (about 38 per- 
cent) was higher than in West Germany, and their 
employment in heavy industry is much more 
extensive. An illustration is found in the building- 
trades industry, where 40 percent of the work force 
was composed of women as against 2.8 percent in 
West Germany.® 

The outstanding features in the East German 
economy are the high degree of public ownership 
(either in the form of nationalized ‘People’s 


*Of the Bureau’s Division of Foreign Labor Conditions. 

This article, in addition to West and East German source material, is based 
in part upon: Labor Problems in West Germany, Office of the U. 8. High 
Commissioner for Germany; Collective Bargaining in Postwar Germany, 
by Clark Kerr, in Industrial and Labor Relations Review, April 1952; the 
Despatches prepared by HICOG, Berlin Element; and Intelligence Report 
No. 846, The Status of Labor in Eastern Germany, Department of State, 
Office of Intelligence Research, October 17, 1951. 

!The Communist Party—Soztialistische Finhettspartei Deutschlands 
(SED)—was formed by a forced merger of East German Communists and 
a minority of Social-Democrats. 

? For 4 description of Russian trade-unions, see Elements of Soviet Labor 
Law, by Vladimir Gsovski, in Monthly Labor Review, March 1961 (p. 257) 
and April 1951 (p. 385). 

215.5 million in September 1952. 

¢ Popularly referred to within the country as ‘“‘the German miracle.” 

*In August 1952—141.0. 

* The Economic Development in West Berlin and in the Soviet Zone, by 
Rudolf Meimberg, West Berlin Centra] Bank, 1952 (p. 59). Die beschdftigten 
Arbeiter, Angesteliten und Beamten in der Bundesrepublik Deutschland, 
Bundesministerium Far Arbeit, Bonn, 1983 (p. 11). 
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Enterprises,’ or Soviet-owned plants) and the 
system of all-inclusive economic planning.’ Almost 
100-percent nationalization exists in power pro- 
duction, mining, and metallurgy. Small and 
middle-sized enterprises in the consumer-goods 
industries are in private hands, entirely dependent, 
however, upon public authorities which control 
allocation of raw materials. 

The current Five Year Plan (1951-55) sets as 
its goal far-reaching independence from outside 
“capitalist” countries and calls for a doubling of 
the 1936 level of industrial production with 
emphasis on heavy industry. The plan also pro- 
vides for an increase of 60 percent * in labor pro- 
ductivity, and of 13 percent in the labor force, 
while earnings are to be increased by only 20 per- 
cent. The percentage of workers receiving in- 
centive wages is scheduled to increase (in the 
People’s Enterprises) from 62 to 83 percent of the 
In the spring of 1952, the volume of 
estimated at only 


work force. 
industrial production was 
90 percent of 1936.° 


The Political Setting 


In West Germany, democratic political insti- 
tutions and practices exist more or less along 
the lines of the Weimar tradition, and the Occu- 
pation has been virtually terminated; in East 
Germany, there has been a steady Sovietization 
of the regime within the ever-tightening grip of 
the Russians. 

Since the August 1949 elections, West Germany 
has been governed by a coalition of three conserva- 
tive parties, headed by the Christian-Democratic 
Union (CDU), which had received 31 percent of 
the total vote. The Social-Democratic Party 
(which captured 29 percent of the vote) constitutes 
a persistent opposition in its advocacy of economic 
planning and of greater emphasis on strictly 
national interests in foreign policy. The Com- 
munist Party received only 6 percent of the vote. 

In the Soviet-controlled zone, a National Front 
has been arbitrarily set up in the People’s Chamber 
composed of the Communist Party and several 
“bourgeois” parties which are tolerated as a loyal 
opposition. Soviet control is maintained through 
the Soviet army, the East German Communist 
Party, the Russian secret police, and its East 


German counterpart. The German Democratic 
Republic has sent hundreds of thousands to con- 
centration camps and to forced labor in the ura- 
nium mines.” 


Labor Movement in West Germany 


Inevitably the labor movements in two such op- 
posed political and economic systems will differ 
radically. The West German trade-unions, al- 
though bearing specific Central European charac- 
teristics, belong to the family of western free 
trade-unions. 

The present strength of West German unions— 
with a membership of more than 6 million, or 
about 42 percent of the organizable labor force— 
testifies to the power of tradition which persisted 
despite the complete destruction of the labor move- 
ment by the Nazis. Starting amidst the rubble, 
building their organization from small local units, 
limited in the area of collective bargaining because 
of a wage freeze not completely lifted until No- 
vember 1948, a small determined group of veteran 
unionists—with Allied encouragement—built up 
the trade-union movement to the point where it is 
among the most powerful in the free world. Un- 
like in the Weimar period, nearly all organized 
labor has merged in the German Trade-Union 
Federation (DGB)." Its 16 affiliated unions, 
mostly industrial and multi-industrial, contain di- 
versified political and religious elements. 

The spontaneous re-emergence of the works 
councils in the first days of the Occupation, later 
given a postwar legal basis by Allied Control 
Council legislation, was a parallel development. 
A works council—elected representatives of all 
plant workers—carries out many functions of the 

7 The share of public ownership in all of industrial production in 1951 was 
about 77 percent, of which 26 percent was assigned to the Soviet-owned plants. 
In the spring of 1952, the Soviets announced the conversion of 66 of the Soviet- 
owned plants into People’s Enterprises. 

* A minimum of 72 percent in the nationalized enterprises. 

* Meimberg, op. cit. p. 54. 

” For details on the police state characteristics of Fast Germany, see: 
Information Bulletin, Office of U. 8. High Commissioner for Germany, 
March 1950 (p. 47); Methods of Repression in Eastern Germany, Depart- 
ment of State, Office of Intelligence Research Report No. 5362, January 
1951; Confuse and Control, Department of State Publication 4107, April 
1951; and The Sovietisation of East Germany, in Free Labor World, No. 15, 
September 1951 (p. 8), Monthly Journal of the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions. 

1! Except for some 357,000 white-collar workers in the independent German 


White-Collar Workers’ Union (DAG) and for several] other smaller labor 
organizations. 
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shop steward in the United States, including han - 
dling of grievances." 


Goals of West German Labor. The aims of the 
West German labor movement go beyond eco- 
nomic gains through collective bargaining. The 
DGB constitution pledges activity “‘in all fields,”’ 
particularly in economic, social, and cultural mat- 
ters. Futhermore, the Federation has emphasized 
that it represents the interests of the entire work- 
ing class and even of the economy as a whole. 
Its founding convention declared for a centrally 
planned economic order “free from social injustice 
and economic distress,’ to be achieved by the 
socialization of basic industries and full labor par- 
ticipation in the management of smaller individual 
plants and of big business. These larger social 
aims are no mere rhetorical declarations for the 
West German unionist. Up to the present, the 
unions have not pushed the socialization issue but 
have made ‘co-determination” (labor participa- 
tion in managerial-economic policy) their great 
goal, to some extent at the expense of a vigorous 
wage drive."* 


Structure and Activities. The union movement is 
well-knit, centralized, and democratic. The affili- 
ated unions are nation-wide in scope, subdivided 
into district and local branches. Typically, the 
local is not at the plant level, as in the United 
States, but rather community-wide in scope. The 
executive bodies are democratically elected at 
conventions by delegates, themselves elected by 
district and local bodies. 

The most powerful union in the Federation is 
the Metal Workers’ Union," embracing about 1.6 
million workers in iron and steel, automobile, 
foundries, machine shops, and electrical equip- 
ment. Representing about 52 percent of the work 


4 For an account of works-council functions, see Monthly Labor Review, 
April 1948 (p. 378). 

8 For details concerning the founding convention, see Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1950 (p. 279). 

4 For a discussion on co-<determination, see Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1951 (p. 649). 

4 Its president was elected head of the DGB tn its convention in October 
1952. 

@ At the October 1952 DGB convention, the percentage of dues paid to the 
Federation was lowered to 12 percent, effective April 1953. 

1? In 1951, 1,638,000 man-lays were lost in work stoppages. Although the 
number of wage and salaried workers in the United States was only 3 times 
greater than in West Germany, the number of man-days lost was 13 times 
greater. (HICOG Annual Labor Report for 1951, June 15, 1952, p. 63.) 


force in its jurisdiction, it is the world’s largest 
free trade-union. The Miners’ Union, with a 
membership of 616,000, has organized about 96 
percent of all workers in the industry. More than 
600,000 white-collar workers are members of 
various DGB affiliates. 

Initiation fees are nominal and dues are the 
equivalent of 1 hour’s pay per week, for which the 
member receives financial aid during strikes as 
well as other benefits. Fifteen percent of the 
dues collected, plus an additional amount for a 
“solidarity” fund to support labor disputes of 
general importance, are paid to the Federation."* 

The Federation is divided into state, county, 
and local offices, whose officials are centrally 
directed. Its executive board, elected by dele- 
gates from the national union at biennial conven- 
tions, includes one representative from each union. 
. The chief function of the national unions is 
bargaining for wages and working conditions. 
Negotiations to conclude a master agreement for 
a large section of industry are usually conducted 
on a broad regional basis by the appropriate union 
and the correSponding employers’ association. 
Upward modifications of the agreement are fre- 
quently negotiated by the works councils and 
management in the individual plants. Since the 
master agreements, according to German practice, 
arrive at a wage scale payable by the financially 
weaker employers in the association, this type of 
bargaining may have tended to inhibit the rate of 
increase of the wage level. Nevertheless, the 
unions, following a restrained wage policy,'’ be- 
cause of their concern over any rise in unemploy- 
ment and the danger of inflation, have materially 
contributed to a rise in real earnings of industrial 
workers somewhat above the 1938 level. 

The Federation makes all basic policy decisions 
on economic, political, and social issues and en- 
gages in activities of common interest to the 
membership of the national unions, including 
settlement of jurisdictional questions. Its repre- 
sentatives vigorously present labor’s viewpoint 
before legislative and executive bodies. 


Co-determination, so far re- 
moved from American ‘‘business-unionism,” has 
occupied the attention of the DGB more than any 
The ultimate aspiration of German 


Co-determination. 


other issue. 
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labor since 1918 has been the raising of the status 
of labor from a mere economic commodity (Objekt) 
to a conscious policy-making group. Classical 
Marxism having been largely abandoned as the 
approach to this goal, postwar labor has raised the 
battle cry of co-~letermination and now seeks not 
the replacement of the propertied classes but full 
and equal “partnership” in all important decisions 
affecting the individual plant and the economy as 
a whole. Its greatest victory was the passage of 
legislation in May 1951 providing for co-determina- 
tion between labor and management in mining and 
iron and steel producing enterprises."* ‘The trade- 
unions continued to press for a co-determination 
law which would extend the practice of equal 
partnership over the entire economy. After more 
than a year and following a series of work stoppages 
called by the DGB, the Parliament passed a law 
whose provisions were both a disappointment and 
rebuke tolabor. The degree of labor participation 
spelled out is significantly smaller than that pro- 
vided for in the legislation for the coal and steel 
industry and in many respects falls short of the 
state legislation previously passed. There are 
some indications that the passage of the November 
1952 legislation may lead German labor to place 
greater emphasis on achieving its gains through 
collective bargaining rather than through legis- 
lation. 


Trade-Union Unity. Political neutrality is a nar- 
row catwalk at best, and the maintenance of 
harmony between the Socialist and Christian ” 
groups within the unions has become an essential 
requirement of trade-union unity. All things 
considered, unity has endured well, though there 
are occasional allegations by members of the 
Christian faction that the DGB officialdom has 
shown a predisposition toward the Social-Demo- 
cratic Party and has not equitably distributed 
union jobs.*" It is doubtless true that the DGB 
program is closer to that of the Social-Democrats 
than to the conservative parties. The Federation 
received SPD support in the co-determination 
fight. Yet the unions have departed from SPD 
policy in a number of important questions such 
as the Ruhr Authority, Schuman Plan, cooperation 
on tripartite committees, and military defense. 


Communism. The DGB, although hesitant about 
excluding Communists from membership, has 


been carrying on a successful struggle against their 
capturing important 'eadership positions. There 
reniains, however, a scattering of Communist 
union officials at the regional or local levels, 
particularly among miners, metal, dock, and con- 
struction workers. One effective technique in 
dislodging Communist officials has been the 
introduction of a union loyalty pledge,” which 
has resulted in numerous dismissals. 

West German labor has not been equally suc- 
cessful in eliminating Communist influence in the 
works councils, an institution traditionally more 
open to infiltration than the trade-union. The 
greatest Communist strength has been concen- 
trated in the Ruhr coal-mining area, where in 
1951 they still controlled 19 percent of all works- 
council seats. Communist representation in 
works councils is also present in the metal and 
shipyard industries. 


Labor Legislation. The German penchant for ex- 


tensive labor legislation has led to the restoration 
and even embellishment of the impressive body 
of labor law developed in the Weimar period.” 
One law authorizes Government agencies, under 
specified conditions, to extend collective agree- 


ments to employers and workers not themselves 
parties to the agreement. Another law, without 
precedent in German tradition and adapted from 
British legislation, provides for the determination 
of minimum wages and employment conditions 
by management-labor committees, upon approval 
of the Ministry of Labor. 


Labor Organization in East Germany 


In the Soviet zone, the role of labor is deter- 
mined not by the Free German Trade-Union 
Federation (FDGB) but by the over-all policy of 


* For a detailed analysis of the law, see Monthly Labor Review, December 
1951 (p. 651). 

” For details, see West German General Co-determination Law, in Notes 
on Labor Abroad, Bureau of Labor Statistics, December 1952 (p. 5). 

»® About 80 percent of the DGB membership is Social- Democratic. 

The Christian unionists are those who adhere to the basic ideology of the 
Christian-Democratic Union, the dominant party in the Government 
coalition. 

% Such criticisms are contained in the brochure Cewerkachaften im 7wielicht 
(Unions in Twilight) published by the Catholic Labor Movement (KAB), 
a loose association of Catholic workers, most of whom belong to the DGB. 
At the October 1952 DGB convention, Matthias Foecher, Christian- 
Democrat, was re-elected as one of the two vice presidents. 

™ The unions have also undertaken vigorous action against neo-Nazi 
Political groups by means of work stoppages. 

% For details, see Monthly Labor Review, December 1950 (p. 668), and 
Notes on Labor Abroad, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Apri] 1952 (p. 2). 
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the Soviet Union which is directed at the eco- 
nomic, political, and military absorption of the area 
in the Russian orbit. The importance of East 
Germany (which includes the most highly skilled 
working force in the satellite belt) to Russian 
plans is indicated in the startling telegram sent by 
Stalin to the head of the newly founded German 
Republic: “The biggest sacrifices [in the recent 
war] were borne by the German and Soviet 
peoples [who] possess the greatest potentialities 
in Europe for accomplishing great actions of world 
importance.” In East Germany, the groundwork 
for these not as yet fully revealed “great actions” 
is the current Five Year Plan, which at once sets 
the stage and furnishes the role for the FDGB. 


Government and Union Role in the Plan. The 
technique behind fulfilling the labor aspects of the 
Plan consists of Government manipulation of 
wages and the assignment to, the trade-union 
apparatus of the double task of pushing the pro- 
ductivity drives and “enlightening” the workers. 
Government wage policy was enunciated by the 
head of the Communist Party in an address to 
the third FDGB convention in August 1950: 
(1) The setting of ‘“appropriate’’ wages is a means 
of labor allocation whereby workers will shift to 
the important plants in the People’s Enterprises; 
(2) incentive wages motivate the worker to in- 
crease his productivity; (3) wide wage differentials 
among levels of skills stimulate workers to increase 
their skills. The East German workers have 
reacted with the only weapons thus far avail- 


™ See study Hin Blick hinter den “Eisernen Vorhang” (p. 11), prepared by 
an outstanding West German labor leader, Hans Jahn. The material con- 
tained in the brochure was assembled by Mr. Jahn for a planned (but unde- 
livered) report to the delegates to the second ICFTU convention in Milan, 
July 1951. 

* Intelligence Report No. 546, The Status of Labor in Eastern Germany, 
Department of State, Office of Intelligence Research, October 17, 1951 (p. 7). 

See Einiges ther innergewerkschajtliche Demokratie, by Harry Krebs, in 
Die Arbext (official organ of the FDGB), No. 7, July 1951, and The Soviet- 
isation of Eastern Germany, in Free Labor World, No. 16, October 1951 
(p. 8), Monthly Journal of the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. 

1” Introduced in 1948 in private and nationalized plants to replace the 
works councils which had offered some resistance to the speed-up. In the 
private enterprises, the BGL still negotiates plant agreements with plant 
management on the basis of agreements concluded between the industrial 
unions and the Chambers of Industry, of Commerce, and of Handicraft in 
which labor is represented. Co-determination is at present encouraged 
only in the private plants as a means of controlling the employer. 

% Die rechtliche und soziale Loge der Arbeitnehmer in der Sowjetzore und in 
Ostberlin, by Gerhard Haas (p. 18), published by the Bundesménisterium far 
gesamtdeutache Fragen, Bonn, 1951. 

® Tribdne, organ of the FDGB, August 1, 1962. 
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able to them—unwilling resignation or sporadic 
resistance.” 


Free German Trade-Union Federation. The highly 
centralized FDGB, with 5 million members organ- 
ized in 20 unions, is typical of the Soviet-type 
union movement. Membership, ostensibly vol- 
untary, is in reality based on unremitting pressure 
upon the worker to join. Membership also carries 
such advantages as cheaper rates in rest homes, 
Elections are manipulated by the Party-bound 
union officials, and candidates for office as a rule 
require prior approval by the next higher union 
echelon: In many cases, elected officials have 
been removed by Party order.* 

The supreme executive body is the Federation 
executive board, composed of 103 members elected 
at a convention held every 3 years. It announces 
general policy and determines and checks on the 
functions of the affiliated unions. The day-to- 
day operations are carried on by a secretariat 
composed of 9 members, including the Federation 
president. Responsible to the secretariat are 17 
Federation departments such as Organization- 
Instruction, Trade-Union Agitation, and Finance. 
For greater control over the affiliated unions, a 
praesidium has recently been formed, consisting 
of the secretariat and the presidents of the more 
important unions. Federation executive boards 
are also elected in each of the newly created admin- 
istrative-political districts (Bezirke) of the German 
Democratic Republic. 

The constituent unions, subordinate to the Fed- 
eration executive board, range in geographic sub- 
divisions from the national office to the individual 
plant. At a convention of elected delegates held ' 
every 4 years, a central board is elected which in 
turn elects one of its members as union president. 

The plant level of organization is extremely 
important because it is there that the productivity 
drives and “enlightenment” campaigns take con- 
crete form. In each plant, shop union com- 
mittees (BGL)” are formed, constitutionally by 
election but often by appointment from above.” 
For some very large enterprises with over 20,000 
employees, a central union committee has been 
formed for more unified control. 

The role of the Communist Party in union 
affairs is all-pervasive. In a recent speech,” 
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the FDGB president, Herbert Warnke, stated: 
“We acknowledge the leading role of the Socialist 
Unity Party . The trade-unions set for them- 
selves the goal of helping the Party win the entire 
working class for the building of socialism 

The trade-unions are schools for socialism.” ” 


Soviet-Type Collective Agreements. The true nature 
of the trade-unions and of the working conditions 
of the East Zone wage earners can best be seen 
in the Soviet-type collective agreements whose 
introduction in 1951 in the nationalized and 
Soviet-owned plants created a crisis in industrial 


relations. The detailed incorporation into the 


agreements of the most odious aspects of the speed- 


up system in conjunction with new provisions 
which actually worsened conditions led to short- 
lived but widespread opposition among the work- 
ers. This unexpected resistance in turn prompted 
a sharp rebuke by the Communist Party to the 
trade-union officialdom. Subsequent “self-criti- 
cism”’ served only to complete the melancholy 
picture of Soviet exploitation. 

The collective agreements are of two parts: (1) a 
framework agreement for a branch of industry 
concluded by the appropriate economic ministry 
and the central board of the industrial union; (2) a 
plant agreement, based on the framework agree- 
ment, concluded by the plant management and 
the shop union committees; this supposedly follows 
“thorough discussion” with the plant personnel. 
The basis for both types of agreement was a 
“model” framework agreement constructed by the 
F DGB executive board and the Labor Ministry.*' 

The agreements are geared to both the industry 
and the individual plant relationship to the over- 
all economic plan. The plant directors obligate 
themselves to create the necessary conditions for 
smooth production, technical work 
norms, and classify the plant workers according to 
eight basic work categories. The unions under- 
take to organize “competitions,” cooperate in 
the setting of norms, and “explain” to the workers 
the necessity of labor discipline. The agreements 
are all-embracing to the extent that even the 
workers (individually or by department) “volun- 
tarily”’ pledge themselves in precise detail and 
with deadline dates to meet production commit- 
ments. Purely political issues are also included, 
as in the following case of a railroad worker: “I 
pledge myself to work with all my strength for the 


establish 


conclusion of a peace treaty and the withdrawal 
cf all Occupation troops in 1951. I pledge myself 
to form a correspondence circle and discuss |this] 
with West German fellow-unionists in a regular 
exchange of letters.” 

Wage rates are not included in the agreements, 
for, as explained by a leading union functionary, 
“it is most important that the workers be made to 
realize that the determination and development 
of wages are no longer subject to collective bar- 
gaining but are to be set by the appropriate 
Government bodies within the context of the 
Plan.” * 


Provisions on Labor Productivity. Included in the 
agreements, however, are all the ramifications of 
the Soviet speed-up system: “Socialist competi- 
tion” within one plant and between plants; 
establishment of new work norms by the best and 
most qualified workers instead of the average 
workers; organization of the work force into 
brigades to be paid as a group; a special bonus 
payment to a “brigadier” if the production of 
“his’’ work brigade exceeds its norm. 

Refinements in the speed-up system have been 
introduced.* For example, any individual worker 
who introduces an improvement raising the pro- 
duction norm is himself permitted to work at the 
previous norm for 4 months. This differential is 
designated by the East German workers as traitor’s 
pay (Judaslohn). Should a worker be unable to 
fulfill his norm “through his own fault,” he is paid 
only the worth of the product, or its value as 
estimated by the goods-control inspectors. (Pre- 
viously, the worker was at least assured of re- 
ceiving his basic hourly wage.) Workers promoted 


® For a striking parallel! with official Soviet utterances in this connection, 
see Elements of Soviet Labor Law, by Viadimir Gsovski, in Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1951! (p. 257), and April 1951 (p. 385). 

%! For examples of a “‘model”’ framework agreement for a branch of industry 
see: Muster cines Pahmenkollektivvertrages als Grundlage fiir den Abschluss von 
Kolicktinvertrdgen in der volkseigenen und thr gleichgesteliten Wirtschaft fdr die 
Zweige der Industrie, des Verkehrs, des Handela und der Landwirtschaft, in 
Gesetzhlatt der deutschen Demokratischen Pepublik, No. 35, March 3, 1951 (p. 
203), and No. 64, May 27, 1952 (p. 385). For an example of a plant agreement, 
see Petriebskollektiovertrag des Stahl- und Walzwerkes Piesa V EP, in Sonder- 
beilage Zweites Juniheft Nr. 12/1951, Arbeit und Sozialfarsorge, Organ Des 
Ministeriums Fir Arbeit Der Deutschen Demokratischen Pepuhlik. 

#2 Article by Rudolph Kirchner in Newes Deutschland (organ of the Com- 
munist Party), January 14, 1951. 

* Incorporated in many instances in East German labor legislation. See 
for example: Verordnung ther die Wohrung der Rechte der Werktdtigen und 
ther cie Pegelung der Ertlohnung der Arbeiter und Angesteliten, Vom 20 Mai 
1952 and Pichtlinien zur Ausarbeitung und Einfdhrung technisch begrdndeter 
Arbeitar ormen in den volkseigener. und ihnen gleichgesteliten Petrieber, Vom 20 
Mai 1952, Ceset zblatt der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik, No. 64, May 27, 
1952 (p. 377 and p. 401), 
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to a higher wage category must perform satis- 
factorily for 3 months before receiving th¢ pay 
increase, whereas those transferred to a lower 
category receive a pay cut after 2 weeks. 

The lot of the worker was made more difficult 
by a general decrease in bonuses for overtime, 
night, and Sunday work. Moreover, the piece- 
rate worker, during any interruption in production, 
receives only 90 percent of the hourly rates. 
Previously he was’ entitled to the average of his 
normal pay. In addition, the humber of paid 
leave days for such occasions as marriage was 
decreased. 

In attempting to put through the plant agree- 
ments, the regime was met with a spontaneous 
and open resistance which, under the conditions 
obtaining in the East Zone, testifies to the des- 
peration and courage of the workers. In many 
plants, the workers unanimously rejected the 
agreements in protest meetings; in others, large 
numbers demonstratively absented themselves. 
The arrest of four protesting miners at the Wis- 
muth uranium mines led to riots involving 3,000 
miners which resulted in the death of one member 
of the People’s Police and injuries to 28 others of 


of the police.** In the Leuna Chemical Works, 
employing 28,000, the rejection of the agreement 
led to such violence that the People’s Police and 


the Soviet military were called in. According to 
one West German estimate, 2,700 workers had 
been arrested within a short period.*® In time, 
active resistance was worn down and often took 


% Intelligence Report No. 546, The Status of Labor in Eastern Germany, 
Department of State, Office of Intelligence Research, October 17, 1951 (p. 8) 

4 Die Kollektivvertrage als System der Ausbeutung in der Sowjetzone, Vorstand 
der SPD, Bonn (p. 6). 

% Neues Deutschland, October 14, 1951. 

” Tribtine, August 1, 1952. 

* Commenting on conditions in East Germany, Hans Jahn in Ein Plick 
hinter den “Fisernen Vorhang” (p. 48) points out that underground work in 
mines by women had been reintroduced in 1950, a practice legally forbidden 
by the Kaiserreich as far back as 1892. 


the form of abstaining from voting. In one plant 
of 200 workers, 5 voted for the agreement and the 
rest abstained. The agreement was nevertheless 
pronounced in effect. In the “self-criticism” that 
followed, it was admitted that the union machine 
had become overly bureaucratic and had so 
strongly identified itself with management in- 
terests that “there are innumerable factories 
where the union functionaries appear as the pro- 
longed arm of the management slinking 
through the plant like terrified orphans, anxious 
not to make trouble and therefore, with complete 
justification, not taken seriously by the workers.”’ * 

A union campaign of “solicitude for the daily 
needs of the masses” was started. Its genuineness 
is revealed in a speech by the FDGB president at 
the Chemnitz Conference in July 1951. In call- 
ing for “‘solicitude” for the worker, whose day -to- 
day needs should be the center of trade-union 
activity, Mr. Warnke pointed out that unions can 
most effectively manifest this solicitude by “bend- 
ing every effort to raise labor productivity.” 

Within recent months, increased emphasis—at 
least, in speeches and resolutions—has again been 
placed upon such day-to-day concerns of the work- 
ers as safety codes, social insurance, vacation 
services, and factory noon meals. 

The cause of the “solicitude” for the daily in- 
terests of the workers may be found in the main 
report of the tenth convention of the FDGB execu- 
tive board in August 1952:°7 “We are creating a 
genuine People’s Army from the ranks of our best 
workers. As trade-unionists, we support fully 
the building of a strong People’s Army, equipped 
with the most modern weapons, which would 
effectively discourage the ejected monopolists and 
Junkers and their big brother, the American bank- 
ers and munition manufacturers, from encroaching 
upon the achievements * of our German Demo- 
cratic Republic.” 
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Epiror’s nore.—This article is the second in a 
series discussing the findings of a recent study of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the mobility of 
tool and die makers. The first article ' examined 
the extent and kinds of job changes made by 1,712 
tool and die makers. These men, who were 
selected from the payrolls of 315 metalworking 
plants, were personally interviewed in their homes 
concerning their work histories for the 11 years 
between 1940 and 1961. Their personal charac- 
teristics, family backgrounds, and the influences 
which affected their entry into this occupation are 
described in this article. How these workers were 
trained, and how their working lives were affected 
by the kind of training they received will be dis- 
cussed in a subsequent issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 


Know ence of the personal characteristics of the 
workers in an occupation and the influences which 
led them to select that particular trade are im- 
portant in understanding the significance of the 
mobility patterns found in the occupation and in 
estimating the future supply of trained workers. 

In the Bureau’s broad survey of tool and die 
makers, information was obtained on their age, 
education, marital and dependency status, family 
background, the influences that led them to choose 
tool and die making as a career, and the means by 
which they entered the occupation. This infor- 
mation was analyzed to aid in interpreting the 
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amount of mobility that was shown by different 
members of the occupation and also in obtaining 
a picture of the kands of persons that enter the 
occupation. 

A knowledge of how and why tool and die 
makers enter the occupation, from what groups 
of the population they usually come, and how 
desirable they regard the trade as a career is 
important in developing the Nation’s manpower 
resources for defense mobilization. Such informa- 
tion can assist in evaluating the effectiveness of 
possible recruiting programs and in assessing the 
extent and efficacy of vocational guidance. More- 
over, data on the age distribution in the occupa- 
tion are vital in determining the future replacement 
needs for tool and die makers. 


Personal Characteristics 


Age. Tool and die makers are somewhat older 
than the male civilian labor force as a whole. 
(See chart 1.) The median age of the tool and 
die makers interviewed was 44, about the same 
as for all skilled workers.? Because this occupation 
requires a long training period and because many 
of the workers who have entered the occupation in 
the last few years were World War II veterans 
and therefore older than the usual apprentices, 
only a small number of tool and die makers (less 
than 1 percent) were below the age of 25. Slightly 
less than 20 percent were between the ages of 55 
and 64, and about 5 percent were 65 years or 
older; 6 persons included in the survey were 70 
years or older. About one-quarter of the workers 
were in each of the age groups 25-34, 35-44, and 
45-54. The machine-tool accessories and electri- 
cal-machinery industries were found to have tool 
and die makers somewhat younger than average, 
whereas those employed in the motor-vehicle and 
non-electrical-machinery industries were some- 
what older. 

The estimated number of tool and die makers 
who will be needed to replace those leaving the 
labor force because of death or retirement is one 
of the most important elements in determining 

*Of the Bureau's Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. 

1 See the Mobility of Tool and Die Makers, Monthly Labor Review, 
December 1952. The full report is issued as Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Bulletin No. 1120. 

4 See, for example, Patterns of Mobility of Skilled Workers and Factors 
Affecting Their Occupational Choice, Six Cities, 1940-51, Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, Industrial Relations Section, Cambridge, Mass., 
February 1, 1952. 
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Chart 1—Comparison of Tool and Die Makers and Total Male Labor Force, by Age, 1940-51 
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the number of tool and die makers who must be 
trained. The data obtained from the survey on 
the age distribution of tool and die makers can be 
used to make such estimates by applying specific 
death and retirement rates * to each age group in 
the tool-and-die-maker work force (estimated at 
100,000 in early 1952). On the basis of such 
computations, nearly 11,000 workers will be 
needed to replace those tool and die makers who 
can be expected to die or retire in the next 5 years; 
for the next 10 years, a similar estimate is 23,000 
replacements. Since the age level of the tool and 
die makers varies among the employing industries, 
the problems of replacing older workers will be 
more urgent for some large employers of tool and 
die makers than for others. 


§ See Tables of Working Life, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1001. 


Age is also an important factor in evaluating the 
liability of members of the craft to military service. 
In this respect, if Selective Service deferment 
policies in the future are similar to those of World 
War IT, the tool-and-die -maker occupation will not 
be particularly vulnerable to losses to the Armed 
Forces. As indicated above, a smaller proportion 
of the workers in the trade are in age groups subject 
to Selective Service calls than in the male popula- 
tion as a whole. 


Dependency, Marital, and Veteran Status. About 
nine-tenths of the tool and die makers were mar- 
ried and 7 out of 10 had dependents other than 
their wives. The percent of tool and die makers 
who were veterans was considerably smaller than 
that of all males in the United States. Among the 
tool and die makers interviewed, 17.4 percent 
reported themselves as veterans of World War II, 
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compared with about a third of the employed men 
in the United States who are veterans. The per- 
centage of the workers in the survey who served 
in the Armed Forces was not only small, but also 
half of the veterans reported that they became 
tool and die makers after they returned from 
military service. Nonveterans who were 26 years 
of age or younger and without dependent children 
constituted only about 1 percent of the workers 
interviewed. In addition to deferments because 
of age and dependency status, it is likely that many 
tool and die makers would receive occupational 
deferments because of the key importance of their 


work. 


Cducation. About two-fifths of the tool and die 
makers were high-school graduates. Six percent 
had some additional academic training beyond 
high school, and about 29 percent had 8 or fewer 
years of schooling. The distribution of tool and 
die makers by educational level showed a much 
greater concentration about the median than was 
true of the United States male population. 


Although 63.5 percent of the tool and die makers 
had completed from 9 to 12 ‘years ot schooling, 
only 34.4 percent of the United States male popula- 


tion over 25 was in that group.‘ On the other 
hand, 1.3 percent of the tool and die makers had 
completed 0-4 years of schooling and 5.9 percent 
had some college, as compared with 12.1 percent 
and 13.8 percent, respectively, for the total male 
population, 

Reflecting the rising educational level of the 
Nation, younger tool and die makers had more 
schooling than the older men. The percentage of 
workers interviewed who had completed high 
school was twice as high tor those under 45 as for 
those 45 years or older. The educational back- 
ground of those tool and die makers who had served 
apprenticeships did not differ materially from those 
who had not. 


Nativity. More than a fourth of the tool and die 
makers interviewed were foreign-born. In the 
past, the United States has been able to count on 
immigration of workers trained in their craft in 
the Old World to supplement domestic training 
of tool and die makers. However, foreign-born 
tool and die makers (many of whom were trained 
abroad) have become a diminishing source of new 
workers in this skilled occupation. Nearly half of 


the tool and die makers in the survey who were 45 
years of age or older were foreign-born, but less 
than 10 percent of those under 45 were born out- 
side the United States. 

The proportion of foreign-born tool and die 
makers differed among the industries and among 
cities of employment. Detroit had the highest 
proportion, with 36.3 percent foreign-born; Chi- 
cago followed with 30.4 percent. The lowest 
percentages were in Hartford and Los Angeles 
where less than a sixth of each city’s total re- 
spondents were born abroad. The distribution of 
foreign-born tool and die makers by industry 
followed the city pattern, with the highest propor- 
tion in the motor-vehicle and machine-tool-acces- 
sories industries, both of which are concentrated in 
Detroit; and the lowest proportion in the aircraft 
industry, which in the study was represented by 
tool and die makers in Los Angeles and Hartford. 


Farm and Nonfarm Upbringing. About a sixth of 
all the tool and die makers were raised on farms. 
As can be expected from the general shift of the 
United States population to urban areas, the pro- 
portion of tool and die makers with farm back- 
grounds has been decreasing. Of the tool and die 
makers under 45, about 11 percent were raised on 
farms, whereas the percentage for those 45 years 
of age or older was twice as high. From the trends 
indicated by. the decrease in foreign-born tool and 
die makers and by the farm-to-city migration, it 
appears that new workers entering this occupation 
in recent years have been coming principally from 
the cities and towns of the United States. 


Occupational Choice and Method of Entry 


“ach worker was asked to identify the influences 
leading him to the occupation of tool and die 
maker. About three-quarters of them explained 
fairly definitely why they entered the trade. (See 
chart 2). The answers given by the remaining 
workers indicated that they had just drifted into 
tool and die making. 
Job Aptitude or Interest. Of the 1,287 who could 
give definite reasons, 621 said they became tool 
and die makers because they were mechanically 

4 Source: 1950 Census of Population, Preliminary Report, Series PC-T, 
No. 6, May 13, 1952, Educational attainment of the population 25 years old 
and over for the United States: 1950 
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Chart 2—Reasons For Entering Tool and Die Making Trade, 1940-51 
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inclined. They entered the trade because they — evaluation of the intensity or impact of the influ- 
liked to work with machinery, wanted to work — ence exerted by the persons named by the respond- 
with their hands, or “felt I could really do that ent. Following are examples of the type of com- 
kind of a job.”’ This group, therefore, includes (ment made: “My father wanted me to learn the 
men who indicated that either job interest or trade and got me into the apprenticeship pro- 
aptitude led them into tool and die making. gram.’ “This trade has always been in my 
family so I took it up too.”” “My brother was 
Family Influence. ‘The second largest group com- —_ working at ———, and he told me there was going 
prised 384 tool and die makers who reported that to be an apprenticeship opening there.” 
members of their families or friends had induced 
them to go into tool and die making. This group Economie Considerations. One-sixth of the men 
included two types of men: those who reported reported entering the trade for reasons grouped 
that the example or persuasion of some person together as “economic considerations.”’ Included 
close to them influenced them to enter the trade; in this heading are men who said they wanted to 
and those whose relatives or friends were instrumen- earn higher wages and those who wanted to 
tal mainly in finding them job openings rather than “better themselves,”’ or saw the occupation as 
in guiding their choice of a career. No attempt “a chance for improvement.”’ This category and 
was made to separate statistically the two kinds another, “opportunity offered for apprenticeship 
of answers. It was felt that the detail obtained or other training,’’ may be regarded as including 
from the questionnaire did not permit any precise —_ those men who entered the occupation because of 


“ 
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a desire for higher social or economic betterment. 
The categories do not indicate specific reasons for 
entering tool and die making as opposed to other 
skilled trades; they do, however, indicate that the 
respondents made some positive effort to improve 
themselves—that alternative courses of action 
were, to some degree, weighed. These men are 
thus distinguished from the 128 who apparently 
just drifted into the occupation. The latter group 
did not actively seek training but had the good 
fortune to be assigned jobs at which they eventu- 
ally learned a skilled trade. 


Family Backgrounds. Although neither age, edu- 
cational level, nativity, or farm or nonfarm up- 
bringing appeared to affect the distribution of 
reasons for entering the occupation, family back- 
ground played an important role. Less than 
one-quarter of all the tool and die makers said 
that the influence of family or friends led them to 
select this occupation. However, about half of 
those whose fathers were in skilled metalworking 
occupations and 70 percent of those whose fathers 
were tool and die makers reported that they had 
entered the trade for that reason. 

In all, one-third of the tool and die makers 
reported other members of their families were or 
had been in the trade. Somewhat more than 10 
percent of the workers reported that their fathers 
were tool and die makers and about 15 percent 
reported that their brothers were tool and die 
makers. Some had other relatives in the trade. 
The proportion whose fathers also were in the 
trade or in related metalworking occupations was 
highest for the tool and die makers in the youngest 
age groups. Slightly over a fourth of the tool and 
die makers under 45 years of age had fathers 
whose usual or longest job was either tool and die 
maker, machinist, or maintenance mechanic. In 
contrast, only about one-sixth of the tool and die 
makers 45 years of age or older had fathers who 
worked in these occupations. This finding is not 
unexpected because all the metalworking trades 
grew rapidly since the turn of the century. 


More than half the 


Occupation of First Job. 
tool and die makers began their working lives in 


the metalworking field. The proportion of new 
workers who did so has increased steadily in the 


past 50 years as would be expected from the rapid 
increase of metalworking during this period. Of 
the 1,135 men interviewed who had served ap- 
prenticeships, about two-thirds started their 
working careers in metalworking occupations, and 
over half became apprentices immediately on 
leaving school. In contrast, only two-fifths of 
the men who did not serve apprenticeships started 
off in metalworking. It thus appears that a great 
many men—especially those who were not ap- 
prentice-trained—shift into tool and die making 
after some time spent in unrelated work. To some 
extent this occurrence may be regarded as “‘shop- 
ping around” and adjustment to the actual re- 
quirements and opportunities offered in the labor 
market when they entered it. However, much of 
the delay in entering the occupation represents 
lost time which could be reduced by more exten- 
sive and effective vocational guidance in the 
schools, other guidance centers, and the home. 


Opinions of the Occupation as a Career 


Each man interviewed was asked to express his 
opinion of the occupation as a career for young 
men. About one-fifth said they definitely would 
not recommend it. More than three-fifths rec- 
ommended it completely; and the remainder rec- 
ommended it with such reservations as: “It’s good 
if a fellow can’t get a college education.” “Yes, 
but it’s dirty.”” “A good trade, but can’t make 
much money at it.” 

In general, the opinions did not vary with age, 
education, or other factors. However, a higher 
proportion of the men who had given definite 
reasons for entering the trade had favorable 
opinions of the occupation. In fact, the propor- 
tion having unfavorable opinions was twice as 
high among those men who just drifted into the 
occupation or who could give no specific reason 
for selecting the trade. 

To the extent that the recommendations given 
by these tool and die makers may be interpreted 
as indications of the high degree to which they 
are satisfied with their work, it appears that 
proper vocational guidance and positive choice on 
the part of the individual play a large role in 
obtaining well-adjusted workers in the modern 
industrial society. 
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THE FOURTEENTH constitutional convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations met in 
Atlantic City, N. J., December 1-4, 1952. Origi- 
nally scheduled to open in Los Angeles on Novem- 
ber 17, the convention was postponed, and its 
location changed, as a result of the sudden death, 
on November 9, of Philip Murray, who had been 
its president and unchallenged leader since 1940. 

The death of Mr. Murray presented the con- 
vention with a crisis of leadership and, to a lesser 
but related extent, with a constitutional crisis. 
In addition, the convention faced a host of policy 
issues on which decision was required for the 
guidance of the organization in the year ahead. 
These issues related broadly to domestic economic 
policy, international relations, labor unity, politi- 
cal action, and civil rights. The consequences 
for labor of the impending transfer of national 
political power to the Republican Party were 
widely speculated upon by the delegates. 


Leadership and Constitutional Changes 


Although the final item on the agenda, the 
question of a successor to Mr. Murray over- 
shadowed all other issues at the convention. 
Persistent efforts had been made to reach agree- 
ment on a new president prior to the convention 
and these efforts were continued, unsuccessfully, 
while the convention was in session. Substantial 
preconvention support had developed for Allan 
S. Haywood, executive vice president of the na- 
tional CIO, and for Walter P. Reuther, president 
of the powerful United Automobile Workers. 


The differences that separated the supporters 
of the two candidates were not basically ideologi- 
cal; they arose in large part out of organizational 
and personal loyalties. Underlying considerations 
ef dynamism probably were also present, how- 
ever. Mr. Reuther, the younger of the two 
candidates, was better known than Mr. Haywood 
for the formulation of policies that have tended 
to broaden the scope of union action. 

In the first convention roll call in the history 
of the CIO, Mr. Reuther .received about 54 
percent of the total vote based on the membership 
assigned to the affiliated unions. In addition to 
the United Automobile Workers, Mr. Reuther’s 
support included unions in clothing, electrical 
manufacturing, maritime, oil, rubber, and tex- 
tiles. Aside from the United Steelworkers and 
the unions in communications and meatpacking, 
Mr. Haywood drew his support primarily from 
19 smaller international unions, from State and 
local industrial union councils, and from local 
unions directly affiliated with the CIO. 

At the conclusion of the presidential election, 
Mr. Haywood, in a move calculated to preserve 
unity in the organization, was unanimously 
reelected to the strengthened post of executive 
vice president. James B. Carey was reelected 
secretary-treasurer. The only change among the 
8 vice presidents was the election of James 
Thimmes of the United Steelworkers to fill the 
vacancy created by the elevation of Mr. Reuther 
to the presidency. 

Preceding the election of officers, the committee 
on constitution recommended, and the convention 
adopted, a number of changes in the CIO con- 
stitution. The position of executive vice presi- 
dent! was made elective and his duties were 
defined as follows: 

The Executive Vice President, under the super- 
vision of the President, shall be Director of Organiza- 
tion and Councils, shall direct the organizational and 
field staff, and shall perform such other duties as the 
President may assign. 

In case of and during the President's absence or 


incapacity the Executive Vice President shall assume 
the powers and duties of the President. 


In view of the provision for an elected executive 


*Of the Burean’s Division of Wages and Industrial Relations. 

! This position was created at the 1951 convention with the provision that 
an executive vice president should be designated by the president, subject 
to the approval of the executive board, from among the 9 vice presidents. 
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vice president, the number of vice presidents was 
reduced from 9 to 8. The constitution was also 
amended to provide for bimonthly meetings of 
the vice presidents and executive officers, acting 
as an executive committee, “to counsel and advise 
with the President on policy matters.’”’? More- 
over, provision was made for quarterly (instead 
of “at least two regular’) meetings of the execu- 
tive board, which is the most broadly representa- 
tive and the authoritative ClO body functioning 
between conventions.’ 

The conjuncture of these constitutional changes 
with the change in leadership was not accidental. 
At least one immediate purpose of the amendment 
relating to the office of the executive vice president 
was to minimize the staff dislocation that might 
occur with a new regime. Of greater intrinsic 
significance is the authority provided by the 
amendment for the executive vice president to 
assume the powers and duties of the president in 
the latter’s absence or incapacity. The amended 
constitution also provides for more regular policy 
consultation among the officers. Finally, the 
provision for quarterly meetings of the executive 
board is calculated to give the smaller international 
unions a greater opportunity to exert influence at 
the national CIO level. 


Economic Policy and Collective Bargaining 


In an action foreshadowed by the recommenda- 
tions in the Annual Report prepared by the late 
President Murray, the convention, in its resolu- 
tion on inflation, urged that wage controls be 
suspended. It favored the retention of “rent 
control and selective controls on the prices of 
materials still affected by defense 
until those pressures 


those raw 
production pressures 
subside.”” At the same time, the Congress was 
urged to enact standby legislation to permit com- 
prehensive anti-inflation controls to be put into 
effect whenever inflationary pressures warrant. 
The resolution pointed to the existence during the 


past year of a “precarious balance” in the national 
economy, with some contradictory tendencies; to 
the inadequacies of the economic control pro- 


es 


* The constitution had contained no provision for regular meetings of the 
executive officers and vice presidents 

§ The executive board is composed of the president, executive vice presi- 
dent, secretery-treasurer, the eight vice presidents, and one representative 


of each ini ational union and organ*ing committee. 


visions of the Defense Production Act; and to the 
possibility of a quick and sharp renewal of general 
inflationary pressures in the event of fresh 
Communist aggression. 

In addition to reaffirming the determination of 
the CIO to achieve continued improvement of 
standards of wages, hours, and working conditions 
through collective bargaining, the convention 
offered support to “the efforts of its member 
unions to negotiate guaranteed annual wage 
agreements.” It called upon “representatives of 
management to recognize their responsibility not 
merely to study this subject but to enter into 
concrete plans for guaranteeing workers this 
essential form of security without further delay.” 
Mr. Murray’s report to the convention pointed 
to the guaranteed annual wage as a major CIO 
objective, and Mr. Reuther, in his presidential 
acceptance speech, laid considerable stress on 
this issue. 


Foreign Policy 


In a long resolution on foreign policy, the 
convention emphasized CIO “determination to 
continue the struggle for the establishment and 
maintenance of an enduring peace and of democ- 
racy throughout the world.”” It expressed com- 
plete opposition to Communist subversion and 
aggression. In the struggle against the Communist 
conspiracy, the convention stated that, in addition 
to the building of adequate military strength, 
“we must understand and guide along democratic 
paths the revolutionary and progressive ferment 
which is stirring two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation—the under-privileged two-thirds who are 
hungry, ill, and oppressed.’’ Moreover, “appease- 
ment of Franco, Peron, or any other dictator’ was 
opposed. 

Support for the United Nations and the mutual 
security program was reaffirmed. The convention 
urged that the military-aid program have regard 
for the importance of maintaining economic sta- 
bility and progress in Western Europe and in 
other areas of the world where the Mutual Secu- 
rity Agency functions. The convention felt that 
the Point Four program should be speeded up and 
broadened in scope, with provision for grants, in 
the form of capital and equipment, to underde- 
veloped countries. 

The convention, among other actions relating to 
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Europe, endorsed measures for economic integra- 
tion, such as the Schuman Plan; expressed con- 
tinued support of the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization; urged United States assistance in dealing 
with surplus population problems in particular 
European areas; and suggested that the United 
States resume normal relations with Austria, de- 
spite Russian obstruction. Japan was welcomed 
back to the community of free nations and support 
was expressed for the Japanese trade-union move- 
ment. Allocations of economic aid to Latin 
America were attacked as insufficient. Support 
was pledged to the free trade-unions of Latin 
America, and complete opposition was expressed 
to the newly formed Peronist organization, the 
Latin-American Unionized Workers Association. 
Participation by the CIO in the Organization 
Regional Inter-Americana de Trabajadores, the 
regional organization of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, was endorsed.‘ 
The progress of the latter organization was praised, 
and CIO affiliates were urged to contribute to a 
special fund for ICF TU work in areas where trade- 
unions either do not exist or have been subverted 
from their original purposes. 


Labor Unity 


With changed leadership in both the CIO and 
the American Federation of Labor, a fresh ap- 
proach to the difficult question of labor unity 
may be possible. On November 25, after his 
selection by the AFL executive council to succeed 
the late William Green as AFL president, George 
Meany urged a resumption of unity negotiations 
between the two major labor federations. Mr. 
Meany’s appeal was couched in terms of organic 
unity based upon full and free negotiations be- 
tween the two federations. 

Many references to labor unity were made at the 
CIO convention. Retiring Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin suggested that “the first steps 
toward labor unity can well be taken in the months 
that lie immediately ahead.’”’ Senator Wayne 
Morse, in addressing the convention, called the 
achievement of unity a “challenge to labor states- 
manship.”’ The convention, in a resolution on the 
subject, expressed the “hope and belief that organic 
unity will be achieved through a spirit of coopera- 
tion, responsibility, and sincerity in the relation- 


ship of all democratic free American trade-union 
organizations.”’ It authorized the officers of the 
CIO, through the appointment of an appropriate 
committee, “to advise the officers of che American 
Federation of Labor of our willingness to meet and 
earnestly discuss and seek honorable labor unity 
that will advance the welfare of all labor.’’ The 
unity resolution of a year earlier had understand- 
ably given major attention to the dissolution of the 
United Labor Policy Committee. The 1952 reso- 
lution did not stress past approaches and failures. 
Mr. Reuther pledged a determined effort to 
achieve unity without compromising the principle 
of industrial unionism in the mass-production 
industries. 


Political Perspectives and Action 


The convention, by and large, took a gloomy 
view of the national legislative outlook. However, 


the victory of the Republican Party in the presi- 
dential election in November was interpreted as 
“less a Republican victory than a personal triumph 
of a popular candidate whose affirmative promises 
the people were prepared to accept; it was not a 
repudiation of the forward-looking programs of the 


New and Fair Deals.’’ The resolution on legis- 
lative and political action programs envisioned 
efforts by a two-party coalition in Congress to 
“seek to restrict labor’s right to organize and en- 
gage in free collective bargaining and... to 
subject unions to anti-monopoly legislation 
to advance numerous proposals for undermining 
{social welfare] programs to propose changes 
in the tax laws to shift a larger and larger share of 
the burden to the low-income families of the Nation 
to propose to turn over to local and to private 
interests vast national resources which belong to 
all the people to exempt powerful interests 
from necessary restraints of Government regula- 
tion and the antitrust laws to abandon our 
allies and our friends throughout the world” by 
advocating cuts in military and economic aid and 
by promoting higher tariffs. 
After recounting President-elect 
pledges to the American people, the convention 
resolved that “all steps taken by the incoming 


Kisenhower’s 


*R.J. Thomas, assistant director of organization, Emil Mazey, secretary- 
treasurer of the United Automobile Workers, and Ernst Schwarz, secretary 
of the CIO's Latin-American Committee, were named as the CIO delegates 
to the meeting, December 12-17, 1952, in Rio de Janeiro. 
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President to preserve and extend the gains that 
have been made will have our full support.” 
News of the designation of Martin P. Durkin, 
president of the United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentice Plumbers and Pipe Fitters (AFL) 
as Secretary of Labor, reached the delegates late 
in the afternoon of the first day of the convention. 
On the following day, the executive officers and 
vice presidents sent a telegram to Mr. Durkin 
congratulating him on his appointment and 
promising wholehearted cooperation and support. 
The principal positive legislative aims of the 
CIO were expressed in a series of resolutions. 
These aims included ultimate repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; such revision of existing legislation 
as may be necessary to preserve the civil liberties 
of individuals without weakening safeguards 
against acts of sabotage and subversion; legisla- 
tion to protect minorities in their civil rights; a 
national health program, including a system of 
national health insurance, and a more comprehen- 
sive and integrated social security program; a 
variety of changes in existing tax legislation; 
measures designed to increase the availability of 
low-cost housing; and Federal aid to education. 
The convention authorized the CIO Political 
Action Committee to continue to direct and 
expand the political activities of the CIO. The 
CIO-PAC was also directed “to continue to act 
on an independent and nonpartisan basis, giving 
support to the progressive forces in the two major 
parties upon their platforms and records.” The 
CIO's political arm was authorized to cooperate 
on as broad a basis as possible with the political 
agencies of other groups with similar objectives. 


‘ 


Jurisdictional Disputes 


Just prior to the. 1951 convention, the CIO 
executive board adopted a procedure for eliminat- 
ing jurisdictional disputes within the organization. 
As a last resort, such disputes were to be referred 
to an outside arbitrator for decision. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s report to the 1952 convention termed the 
jurisdictional disputes plan an unqualified success. 
The plan has been accepted by ail except two of 
the affiliated international unions. Of the 42 
cases arising since the beginning of the program, 
20 were settled by agreement between the unions 


involved, 7 were decided by the arbitrator, and 
15 are pending. 

In a resolution, the convention congratulated 
Dr. George W. Taylor, who serves as arbitrator 
under the plan, for his effective work, and com- 
mended the CIO executive vice president, Mr. 
Haywood, and his staff for their contributions to 
the plan. Dr. Taylor addressed the convention. 


Tribute to Philip Murray 


In a sense, the entire convention was a tribute 
to the memory of Philip Murray. His name was 
repeatedly invoked, and the sense of loss that his 
death had produced was clear and deep among the 
delegates. 

At a special memorial session, the invocation 
was given by Father Charles Owen Rice of Pitts- 
burgh, who also spoke of his personal relations 
with Mr. Murray. A message was read from 
President Truman. A major address was then 
delivered by Governor Adlai E. Stevenson of 
Illinois. Governor Stevenson paid a moving 
tribute to the life and work of Mr. Murray. He 
said, in part: “Rank and power expose humility to 
the rust of pride, and we know those who, in 
telling of their having ‘come up the hard way,’ 
acknowledge in the telling that they have lost the 
lesson of their experience. Phil Murray’s humility 
was deeper rooted. It did not change with the 
seasons of experience or the years of growth. He 
knew that in our system of things the conferring of 
authority on particular individuals is largely acci- 
dental, that its compliment is slight, and that the 
man who exercises it is no different from his 
fellow men or from what he was himself before he 
assumed the role of leadership.” 

Governor Stevenson also pointed to the fact 
that “the beliefs that Phil Murray brought into 
his career as a labor leader, belief in the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, belief in the 
family life of America, and belief that a strong 
trade-union movement is of the essence of democ- 
racy, are today, thanks to men like him, the indis- 
putable premises of daily life for most of us.” In 
commenting on the recent Presidential election, 
the Democratic Party nominee suggested “that 
the election should not be considered a disaster or 
even a misfortune for labor. What would be a 
misfortune and perhaps even a disaster would be 
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to think so, and, preoccupied with fear, lose sight 
of labor’s larger responsibility to a Nation which 
is also groping its way into a new era.” 

Other speakers at the memorial session were 
Donald MacDonald, secretary-treasurer, Canadian 
Congress of Labor; Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga, 
assistant secretary general, Mexican Confederation 
of Workers; and Jacob S. Potofsky, president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


Other Actions and Speakers 


The convention expressed itself on a wide variety 
of miscelisaneous questions. Among the actions 
taken were resolutions relating to the democratic 
rights of union members; a reaffirmation of the 
“Statement on Ethical Practices’ adopted at the 
1951 convention; opposition to unlimited debate 


in the United States Senate; immigration policy’ 
with particular reference to the McCarran-Walter 
Act; Communist anti-Semitism; the use of injunc- 
tions in labor disputes; Israel; the need for a strong 
merchant marine; occupational safety and health; 
CIO organization in Puerto Rico; women workers; 
and a number of others. 

In addition to speakers previously mentioned, 
the convention heard addresses by A. R. Mosher, 
president, Canadian Congress of Labor; James J. 
Wadsworth, Acting Civil Defense Administrator; 
Thurgood Marshall, special counsel, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored People; 
Hans Gottfurcht, assistant general secretary, In- 
ternational Confederation of Free Trade Unions; 
Averell Harriman, Director, Mutual Security 
Agency; David Cole, Director, Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





1952 National Conference on 
Labor Legislation 


Errective METHODS of broadening the functions 
and improving the adminisiration of State depart- 
ments of labor were considered at the Nineteenth 
National Conference on Labor Legislation. The 
general applicability of certain of these techniques 
was also pointed up in special discussions of 
minimum wages and migratory labor. They in- 
clude coordination of work with other State and 
Federal agencies concerned, and good public 
relations, to which an educational program based 
on factual studies of the problem is essential. 
Comprehensive public-relations programs were 
defined to include liaison with the State legislature ; 
stimulation of cooperation and support of organ- 
ized labor and other groups in the community; 
and efforts to obtain voluntary compliance with 
labor laws, with compulsion used only as a last 
resort. 

Major discussion at the 1952 Conference focused 
on proven administrative methods for bringing 
about needed improvements in labor standards. 
In contrast, previous conferences had devoted 
major attention to the definition of desirable goals 
for labor legislation, which had become firmly 
established by reiteration in Conference recom- 
mendations over the years. The 1952 Conference 
thus was an occasion for “taking stock” of the 
situation and exploring practical approaches to 
further progress. 


The 1952 Conference 


The Nineteenth National Conference on Labor 
Legislation met in Washington, D. C., on Decem- 
ber 2 and 3, 1952, and was attended by delegates 
from 38 States and Territories. Most of the dele- 
gates were representatives of State departments 
of labor or organized labor, appointed by the 
governors of their respective States. The shift 
of emphasis at this Conference, indicated earlier, 

18 


was accompanied by a change in the customary 
organization of the Conference. The principal 
forum for discussion of items on the agenda of 
previous meetings was the committee dealing with 
each subject, whose report was later presented to 
the full Conference for formal action. In 1952, 
on the other hand, the three committees 
Strengthening State Labor Departments, State 
Minimum Wage Legislation, and State Services 
for Migratory Workers—made brief panel presen- 
tations designed to stimulate full discussion from 
the floor of the Conference (which is summarized 
later in this article). 

In consequence, in 1952 only two formal resolu- 
tions were offered, both of which were unanimously 
adopted by the Conference. One expressed “deep 
and sincere appreciation” to Secretary of Labor, 
Maurice J. Tobin, for the services rendered to wage 
earners which have made possible so many achieve- 
ments for workers during his term in office. The 
other recommended that delegates support in- 
creased appropriations for State and Federal labor 
departments. 

The first Annual Conference on Labor Legisla- 
tion was convened in February 1934 by Frances 
Perkins, then Secretary of Labor, in recognition of 
the need for Federal-State cooperation in labor 
legislation. The continuing importance of such 
cooperation, and the key role of the States in this 
partnership were stressed by Secretary Tobin, by 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, Philip M. Kaiser, 
and by Miss Perkins. In his address on “Labor 
Standards for Peace and Security,” Secretary 
Tobin pointed out that delegates to the Conference 
“administer, or support and profit by, the adminis- 
tration of State labor standards which, under our 
Federal-State system, bulwark a strong economy.”’ 
These State labor standards have contributed to 
the achievement of a “healthy and satisfied labor 
force . America’s greatest weapon in her arse- 
nal of freedom.” According to Assistant Secre- 
tary Kaiser, the activities of State departments of 
labor and of organized labor have also served to 
implement the foreign labor policy of the United 
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States. Recently, for example, they have been 
instrumental in the success of programs enabling 
foreign visitors and trainees “to see for themselves 
what America is like.”’ State Governments also 
have a function with respect to action on Conven- 
tions and Recommendations of the International 
Labor Organization covering matters within their 
jurisdiction. 

Miss Perkins viewed the founding and growth 
of the Conference as one of the outstanding ac- 
complishments of her term in office, saying that 
“probably nothing has so strengthened the relation- 
ship between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment as the habit of cooperation between them 
with respect to problems that enter into their legis- 
lative programs.”’ Miss Perkins urged that the 
Conference continue to recognize the important 
function served by such an advisory, opinion-form- 
ing group. For the individual and collective will 
to improve labor standards developed at these 
Conferences can never be shaken—‘this meeting 
of men’s minds, this meeting of men’s consciences, 
this learning from each other that fosters the con- 
science and the opinion about what can be done 
which forms gradually the purpese to do it.” 
Only if such purpose exists can progress be made— 
either with or without needed legislation. 

The economic outlook during the coming year— 
a factor referred to by some delegates in their 
discussion of plans for further progress—was out- 
lined by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics. He pointed out that almost every 
measure of economic activity was currently at 
higher levels than at any time since their World 
War II peaks, and some were at all-time highs. 
Barring any major new international develop- 
ments, Mr. Clague foresaw fairly stable to slightly 
lower levels in 1953. In his analysis, he cited 
employment and unemployment statistics, which 
indicate that “this is a period of as full employment 
as we are ever likely to see, short of total war,” 
and the highest levels of average earnings in 
history. The Commissioner thought that the com- 
parative stability of prices during the past year 
was likely to continue next year, and that the 
gross national product was unlikely to decline 
greatly from its current peak rate. In Mr. 
Clague’s opinion, consumers’ expenditures (just 
under two-thirds of the total national product) 
would continue to rise, largely offsetting an antici- 


pated slight decline in business expenditures and a 
leveling off of Government expenditures. 


Strengthening State Labor Departments 


The need for a strong State labor department 
was implicit in the Conference’s discussion of 
strengthening State departments of labor—a sub- 
ject which has appeared on the Conference agenda 
at intervals since the 1934 meeting. The experi- 
ences related by delegates to the Nineteenth Con- 
ference brought out several useful means to this 
end. The consensus was that, long run, the best 
case for a stronger State labor department is made 
by wise administration of existing labor legislation. 

A good deal of emphasis was placed on public- 
relations programs aimed at creating an aware- 
ness—by the public in general, the legislature, and 
various other groups within the community—of 
the benefits to be derived from a strong depart- 
ment of labor. One of the first “‘lines of attack” 
indicated was a program to overcome the widely 
held misconception that the functions of a depart- 
ment of labor lie almost exclusively in the field 
of industrial relations. As one State Labor Com- 
missioner said: “The more people who understand 
[the full scope of] what you are trying to do, the 
better job you can do.” 

Liaison with the legislature, it was stressed, 
must be based on sound arguments for the passage 
of essential labor laws and for appropriations 
sufficient for their administration. The failure 
of some State legislatures to take needed action 


along these lines was thought by some delegates 


to be rooted in the belief that labor standards 
and their administration become less important 
in a tight labor market such as currently exists. 
In this connection, the statement was made that 
nothing is more convincing to the legislature than 
the facts of the case, which the department of 
labor has an obligation to search out and present. 
The experience of some speakers indicated that 
education is also important to the enforcement of 
labor laws: those subject to the law must be 
informed of its provisions in such a way that 
they understand and wish to comply with them. 
Voluntary compliance, achieved through the edu- 
cational process, should be a major objective of 
administration, according to the Commissioner 
of Labor in a State where the enforcement pro- 
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gram has emphasized the achievement of progress 
for the entire State in the process of affording full 
protection of the law to the workers. 

Complete cooperation by organized labor in 
efforts to strengthen the State labor department 
was regarded as a necessity. In one State, for 
example, union efforts were primarily responsible 
for the passage recently of a bill providing liberal 
death benefits under workmen’s compensation; 
this was accomplished in the face of a constitu- 
tional prohibition which had to be repealed before 
its enactment. In other States, the support of 
other groups in the community may be more 
valuable, depending somewhat upon the extent 
of labor organization. Further, the intelligent 
marshalling of support from any private group, 
one speaker pointed out, must take into considera- 
tion the “temper of the times’’; for example, 
organized labor may not be the most useful ally 
in support of proposed legislation in a year when 
the legislature displays lack of sympathy with 
labor’s problems. 

Cooperation between the State and the Federal 
Labor Department in all fields of mutual endeavor 
can benefit both “partners,” and eliminate much 
duplication of effort, according to one speaker. 
Such cooperation can be especially helpful to 
State agencies in safety-inspection activities, for 
example, and labor statistics, since the Federal 
Department is equipped to serve both in an 
advisory capacity and as a clearinghouse for 
information. 

It is extremely important that all State govern- 
mental units dealing with labor be located in the 
State department of labor, according to another 
speaker. This makes it possible to plan more 
intelligently and eliminates costly duplication 
of work. 

Another delegate pointed out that good ad- 
ministration depends to a large extent on qualified 
personnel. Ideally, provision for the appointment 
of labor-department employees should be made 
under a State civil-service or merit act, but even 
this procedure will not insure success unless salary 
levels are comparable to those in private employ- 
ment. One delegate pointed out that salary 
scales in his State attracted mostly retired persons 
who, in some cases, were not physically equal to 
the requirements of the job. 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


The “sympathy for minimum wages” that was 
common in 1938, when the Federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act was passed, does not exist today, 
it was pointed out—a serious problem since about 
half the States still have no minimum-wage 
legislation. Therefore, the need for an educational 
program in this field was stressed. Particularly 
in States without such legislation, some of the 
public apathy probably stems from the rather 
widespread erroneous belief that the 75-cent 
minimum, established in the 1949 amendments to 
the FLSA, applies to all workers in the United 
States. Ignorance of legal provisions presents a 
similar, though less acute problem, in some States 
that have minimum wage laws, according to 
several delegates. This is largely due to the fact 
that the majority of these laws do not provide 
statutory minimums, which are easier to publicize 
than are industry-by-industry minimum wages 
set by wage boards. 

Representatives of several States outlined plans 
for legislative proposals to be presented in 1953. 
They indicated that, in order to obtain such laws, 
they had taken the initiative in determining what 
kind of legislation is desirable, assembling the 
factual basis for its justification, and drafting the 
legislative proposal, and that they would eventu- 
ally support it before the legislature. The support 
of various community groups is being solicited . 
through educational or public-relations programs. 

Fact-finding is a particularly important adjunct 
of such programs, it was indicated, in view of the 
common belief that most workers earn as much 
as the fairly high average wage in manufacturing. 
In fact, some women workers in the South earn as 
little as 20 cents an hour. Once such situations 
are highlighted by publication of the facts, the 
public social conscience is usually awakened; 
minimum-wage legislation is social legislation as 
well, in the opinion of the panel on this subject, 
and therefore deserves backing from all groups in 
the community. 

Certaii groups within the community may, 
nevertheless, oppose proposals for minimum-wage 
legislation. The simple arithmetic of the situation 
can go far toward counteracting opposition, if not 
enlisting active support, in the view of Conference 
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delegates. For businessmen, for example, the 
most telling argument may be that an adequate 
minimum wage will tend to eliminate unfair com- 
petition—there being now a specified number of 
workers in certain industries whose wages would 
be raised under the proposed legislation, ete. In 
some situations, the panel thought that the selling 
point might be the maintenance of prosperity 
through the support of consumer purchasing 
power. Other speakers pointed out that factual 
analysis of the effects of minimum-wage legisla- 
tion has, in some situations, served to overcome 
the fears of union leaders in affected industries 
that it would decrease the workers’ incentive to 
organize. 

Emphasis was again placed on the importance 
of Federal-State cooperation, and the kinds of 
assistance available to State departments from 
the U. S. Department of Labor were discussed. 
For example, in developing support for their pro- 
grams, States can use to advantage information 
available from the Women’s Bureau as to which 
women’s groups are actively concerned with such 
problems. Other arms of the Department offer 
a variety of services, such as the seminar on min- 
imum wages, held on December 4, 1952, in Wash- 
ington, which was arranged by the Department 
at the request of the International Association of 
Governmental Labor Officials. At this seminar, 
Federal staff and State administrators of existing 
legislation advised with interested State repre- 
sentatives on appropriate legislation, and discussed 
a proposed draft bill. A re-examination of legis- 
lation which has failed to pass, one speaker pointed 
out, may be desirable, in order to see what 
changes can be made to enhance the possibility 
of enactment. 


Migratory Labor 


Two central points emerged from the discussion 
on migratory labor: (1) action on migratory labor 
problems is a function appropriate to departments 
of labor; and (2) protection for agricultural workers 


is generally lacking in the United States. This 
lack of standards now seriously affects the condi- 
tions of migratory workers and, it was incidentally 
pointed out, in future years may accentuate the 
exodus of American workers from the farms to the 
factories. Concern with these broader problems 
was expressed by several delegates who stressed 


the need for action on recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor ' 
which had been endorsed by the 1951 Conference 
oa Labor Legislation. , 

The migratory labor problem is most acute in 
States where the supply of agricultural labor has 
become increasingly short, notwithstanding greater 
mechanization of agriculture; in several States, 
out-of-State workers number in the tens of thou- 
sands at the seasonal peak of farm activity. Dis- 
cussion also brought out the fact that the nature 
of the problem varied somewhat with the source 
of the migrant labor supply—the major sources 
being Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, and workers from 
Florida and Texas. For example, the majority 
of migrant Puerto Rican agricultural workers, re- 
cruited through the United States Employment 
Service, are brought to the States under the terms 
of agreements providing for adequate working and 
living conditions, negotiated with the employer by 
the Puerto Rican Department of Labor. (The 
Commissioner of Labor of Puerto Rico pointed 
out that these agreements would be unnecessary 
if the United States were to adopt adequate 
agricultural labor standards, the licensing of 
private employment agencies being most urgent 
in his view.) These workers are the only group of 
migrants who do not usually take their families 
with them, and, according to the Commissioner, 98 
percent return home when their contracts have 
been fulfilled. 

Mexican migrants present a very different prob- 
lem, according to spokesmen from the Southwest 
and the Far West. The ‘‘wetbacks’’ accept very 
poor working and living conditions, which tends 
to lower the standards in farm areas where they 
are employed. Legal Mexican entrants as well as 
“wetbacks” violate immigration regulations when 
they seek employment in the States in nonagri- 
cultural industries after their seasonal jobs are 
finished. 

The discussants agreed that departments of 
labor in “importing’’ States should take responsi- 
bility for action on migratory labor problems. 
But few States have legislation specifically directed 
to the protection of migratory labor, notable 
exceptions being certain housing codes governing 
conditions at migratory labor camps and a few 


' For summary of the Commission's findings, see Migratory Labor in 
American Agriculture, Monthly Labor Keview, June 1951 (p. 691). 
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State laws which require the licensing of labor 
contractors. In some States, laws with more 
general coverage, e. g., child-labor laws and laws 
governing the payment of wages, aflord some pro- 
tection to migrants. Provision of needed statu- 
tory authority in the near future was deemed 
unlikely by some delegates, particularly in view of 
the general unpopularity of labor legislation with 
farmers, which carries over into the legislatures in 
some predominantly agricultural States. 

Therefore, the Conference considered possible 
interim measures that might be taken by State 
labor departments. These included assessment of 
the scope of the problem, re-examination and 
maximum use of the legislative ‘“‘tools’’ at hand, 
and stimulation of greater interest of various 
community groups in voluntary action to im- 
prove agricultural labor conditions. The fore- 
most need, according to the panel chairman, is 
for facts which would enable the various States 
to define the nature of the problem more precisely. 
Cited as valuable sources of such data were infor- 
mation obtained through the registration of labor 
contractors and through inspections for com- 
pliance with housing codes and school and child- 
labor laws. Several representatives reported that 
fruitful results had been obtained through the co- 
ordination, in interagency committees, of efforts 
of various State agencies--departments of health, 
education, housing, labor, and law enforcement- 
this being one recommendation of the President’s 
Commission... 

Another useful technique for dealing with the 
problems of migratory labor was reported by a 
representative of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, in response to a suggestion that States 
coordinate their plans with a view to providing 
fuller employment to the workers. In 1951, the 
Bureau, working with appropriate State agencies 
on the Eastern Seaboard, inaugurated such a 
plan, with good results, and will extend it to other 
parts of the country in 1953. 

Other speakers recommended an educational 
and mediatory approach to enforcement. In- 
deed, one State representative reported success in 
the extension of workmen’s compensation coverage 
to about 50 percent of the migrant workers in the 
State, although insurance of agricultural workers is 
voluntary. 

—Mary 8S. Bepe.i 
Office of Publications 


Wage Formalization in 
Major Labor Markets, 1951-52 


THE EXTENT AND NATURE Of wage formalization 
differed substantially among the industry divi- 
sions and the 40 labor-market areas included in 
the community wage-survey program conducted 
recently by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Formal wage structures that provide an established 
rate or a range of rates for each job classification 
have been widely adopted in industry—partic- 
ularly in manufacturing and public utilities. 
Nevertheless, individual rates, related to training, 
ability, skill, and bargaining power of individual 
workers, were commonly employed in some 
industries in many of the areas—especially among 
office occupations. Proportionately, more office 
workers than plant (or nonoffice) employees 
worked under the individual-rate system in each 
area, although a majority of office workers in 
32 of the 40 areas were employed in establish- 
ments with formalized rate structures in office 
departments. 

Wage formalization involves the establishment 
of a single rate or a rate range for each job category 
in the establishment.' A “single-rate” establish- 
ment can be defined as one that pays the same 
rate to experienced workers in a job classification.” 
Learners or apprentices may be paid according 
to rate schedules which start below the single rate 
and permit the worker to achieve the full job 
rate over a period of time. Individual experienced 
workers may occasionally be paid above or below 
the single rate for special reasons, but such 
payments are regarded as exceptions to the usual 
rule. The definition of a “job” or “‘classification”’ 
may be very narrow or very broad, and the single 
rate may, therefore, be applicable to a very few 
workers on identical jobs or to large numbers 
performing a number of essentially different jobs 
which are regarded as meriting the same rate of 
pay. 

“‘Rate-range”’ plans provide that specific rates 
for individual workers within the range are de- 


' Establishment practice differed greatly as hetween office and plant depart- 
ments, and information is summarized separstely for these employee groups 
in this article. 

3 The terms, “individual rate,” “rate range,” and “single rate” are more 
completely defined in the Glossary of Currently Used Wage Terms, BLS 
Bulletin No. 983, June 1950. 
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in 40 major labor markets, by industry division, September 1951- 


TaBLE 1.—Nature of wage structure for office workers 
' May 1952! 
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1 Percentages are based on total office employment in establishments 
according to their predominant type of wage structure for time-rated workers. 


termined by merit, length of service, or a combina- 
tion of various concepts of merit and length of 
service. Rate ranges may be set up with various 
degrees of formality and more or less rigid rules 
respecting the position within the range at which 
new workers are hired and concerning their auto- 
matic or nonautomatic advancement to the 


? Less than | percent. 


maximum rate. A rate range, like a single rate, 
is usually established for experienced workers. 
However, a complete and separate rate structure 
below the minimum is frequently established for 
workers not fully qualified (e. g., learners or 
apprentices) for the job rates. 

Incentive wage plans—applicable chiefly to pro- 
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duction workers in manufacturing—may be con- 
sidered as a third type of formal wage structure 
even though earnings may vary as a result of 
differences in individual or group accomplish- 
ment under a given plan. This analysis is con- 
cerned mainly with the nature of the wage struc- 
ture for time-rated workers and therefore no 
attempt has been made to examine the various 
types of incentive wage plans as such. However, 
the incidence of incentive pay plans in manufactur- 
ing industries has been summarized briefly in this 
article. 


Basis and Scope of Analysis 


The degree of utilization of the various types of 
wage structures for office workers and time-rated 
plant workers has been expressed in this study as 
proportions of all workers employed in offices 
(or plant departments) in which the given practice 
predominated? The extent of incentive pay plans 
in manufacturing is reported in terms of workers 
actually being paid under this method. 

The data were obtained from the Bureau’s com- 
munity wage-study program conducted during 
late 1951 and early 1952.4 Information concern- 
ing the nature of the wage structure and the 
extent of incentive pay was collected on a com- 
munity-wide basis for each of 40 areas in 6 broad 
industry divisions, thereby permitting both inter- 
area and inter-industry comparisons.’ More than 
10 million workers were within the scope of the 
surveys in these areas which have a combined 
population of over 52 million. 


Office-Worker Rate Structures 


A majority of the office workers in 32 of the 40 
areas studied were employed in establishments 
that had formalized wage structures, in nearly all 
cases providing a range of rates for each occu- 
pation. Single-rate structures were of minor im- 
portance, applying to more than 10 percent of the 
workers in Albany-Schenectady—Troy and Wor- 
cester only. In eight areas, office salaries were 
primarily determined on,an individual basis. 
(See table 1.) The basic importance of individual 
rates in offices was such, however, that even in 
areas in which payment was predominantly by 
the range-of-rates method, the proportion of in- 
formally rated workers ranged from a fifth to 


more than two-fifths and represented a slight 
majority in seven of the nine southern areas and 
in Scranton. 

Phe degree of wage formalization varied greatly 
among the industries studied, with rate ranges 
most common in the public utility and finance 
groups and least common among the service indus- 
tries. Areas in which a majority of the office 
workers were employed in rate-range establish- 
ments totaled 35 for public utilities, 30 for finance, 
29 for manufacturing, 16 for retail trade, 9 for 
wholesale trade, and only 2 for service industries. 
In the latter two industry groups, the use of 
individual rates was particularly widespread. 
Formalized wage structures tended to be most 
common in divisions with the highest average 
number of employees per office. 


Plant-Worker Wage Structure 


For time-rated plant workers, among the indus- 
tries and establishment-size groups studied, formal 
single-rate and rate-range wage structures were 
generally used in all areas and informal plans 
were comparatively unimportant. Whereas indi- 
vidual determination was found to be of substan- 


tial importance for office workers, it was of 
significance for plant workers in only a few of the 


40 areas. (See table 2.) In two areas only— 
Jacksonville and Richmond—were more than a 
fourth of the workers employed in establishments 
that had rates of pay for plant workers on an 
informal basis; the proportion in most areas ran 
well below 20 percent. 

In many of the areas, none of the three types of 
wage structures was applicable to a majority of the 
plant workers, inasmuch as both types of formal- 
ized wage structure were used extensively and indi- 
vidual determination applied at least to a few 
workers. Formalized structures providing a rate 
range for each occupation were predominant in 20 


+ The exclusion of incentive workers from plant employment figures would 
result in somewhat different estimates of the prevalence of particular types. 
of wage structures for time-rated workers in some areas and industry divi- 
sions. ad 

4Comprehensive results of these surveys including wages and related 
benefits data were published in occupational wage-survey bulletins for each 
of the 40 areas. See Monthly Labor Review, December 1952, for list'of 
bulletins (p. ID), and for article on wage differences (p. 620). Fea) 

* The study tn each area covered: manufacturing; transportation (except 
railroads), communication, and other public utilities; wholesale trade; 
retat] trade; finance, insurance, and rea] estate; and selected service industries. 
For size of establishments surveyed, see footnote 3 of the article on Extent 
of Unionization in Major Labor Markets, p. 27 of this issue. 
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TABLE 2.—Nature of wage structure for time-rated production workers in 40 major labor markets, by industry division, 
September 1951-May 1952 ' 
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1 Percentages are based on total plant employment in establishments 
according to their predominant 7 wage structure for time-rated workers, 
rather than on the number of workers ey ae pay under one type 

lan or another. Because of the nce of substantial numbers 
of incentive workers in some establishments, percentages based on the 


areas, but covered a majority in only 11; single-rate 
plans were the most prevalent type in 18 areas, but 
applied to a majority in only 12. Allentown— 
Bethlehem—Easton, Detroit, Phoenix, Pittsburgh, 
San Francisco—Oakland, and Seattle were the only 
areas in which as many as three-fifths of the work- 
ers were employed in establishment having single- 
rate plans; Hartford and Rochester, on the other 
hand, were the only areas in which equally large 
proportions of workers were in establishments with 
rate ranges. 


latter method would differ to some extent from t 
? Includes data for finance, insurance and real 
industry = shown separately. 
5 Less t 1 percent. 


The types of wage structures varied among the 
broad industry groups studied. Both single-rate 
and rate-range plans affected substantial numbers 
of workers in manufacturing and public utilities in 
nearly all areas, with individual determination ap- 
plying to comparatively few workers. In'manu- 
facturing, the areas were nearly equally divided 
between those in which single rates predominated 
and those in which rate ranges were most prevalent. 
On the other hand, rate ranges were predominant 
in twice as many areas as were single rates in the 
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public utilities group. In wholesale trade, single- 
rate structures were predominant in 13 areas, as 
against 17 areas in which rate ranges predom- 
In retail trade, rate-range structures were 
Single- 


inated. 
most characteristic in 23 of the 40 areas. 
rate structures were most common among the 
services industries and were used by establishments 
with a majority of the workers in 25 areas; in only 
3 areas were rate-range plans predominant in this 
industry group. 

Individual rates were considerably more prev- 
alent in the trade and services industries than in 
manufacturing or public utilities. This method 
of rate determination was predominant in 11 areas 
for both wholesale and retail trade and in 12 areas 
among the services industries. 


Tarte 3.—Proportion of plant workers paid by incentive 


methods in manufacturing industries in 40 areas, 1951-52 
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Incentive-Rate Systems 


A variety of types of incentive-rate systems are 
employed, including both individual and group- 
bonus plans and the most common type—straight 
piecework. Although these plans are frequently 
employed in some nonmanufacturing industries, 
they are of most importance in the manufacturing 
industries to which the study on incentive rates 
has been limited. Office workers are rarely paid 
under this wage system. 

Approximately 30 percent of the manufacturing 
plant workers in the 40 areas studied were paid 
on the basis of incentive rates. The proportion 
of workers paid in this manner varied substantially 
among the areas studied, ranging from less than a 
tenth to more than a half. 

Areas in which the highest proportions of manu- 
facturing-plant workers were paid on incentives 
include: Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, with large 
steel-manufacturing operations; Norfolk-Ports- 


mouth, an important shipbuilding center; Scran- 
ton, important for garment and textile manu- 
facturing; and Milwaukee, which has a diversified 

(both electrical and nonelectrical) 
Individual area variations are outlined 


machinery 

industry. 

in table 3. 
Orro Ho.LiBerG 
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Extent of Unionization in 
Major Labor Markets, 1951-52 


Turee-rourtTus of the plant workers as con- 
trasted with about a seventh of the office employ- 
ees in 39 metropolitan areas were employed in 
establishments having collective-bargaining agree- 
ments relating to these 2 categories of workers, 
respectively. The extent of unionization among 
plant workers varied from nearly half the workers 
in the Southern cities as a group to over four- 
fifths in the Middle Atlantic and Far Western 
cities.’ About a fifth of the office workers in the 
latter two regions were employed in establish- 
ments with union agreements relating to office 
employees, as contrasted with a tenth in the 
South and New England. The degree of unioni- 
zation of both plant and office workers also varied 
widely among different industry groups. 


Method and Coverage 


A series of wage studies conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics in major metropolitan 
areas between September 1951 and May 1952 
provided the information for this analysis of un- 
ionization.? These areas had a combined popula- 
tion exceeding 52 million and were located in 28 
States. The estimated employment in the areas 
covered by the surveys was over 10 million work- 
ers (about a fourth of the workers in comparable 
industries in the country). Six broad industry 
divisions were covered in compiling data: manu- 


1 The 39 cities for the broad comparative purposes of this article have been 
grouped into 5 regions: New England, Middle Atlantic, South, Middle 
West, and the Far West. 

‘Information on unionization was available for only 39 of the 40 areas 
covered by the wage studies. 
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facturing; transportation (except railroads), com- 
munication, and other public utilities; wholesale 
trade; retail trade; finance, insurance, and real 
estate; and services.’ The most important exclu- 
sions were the construction industries and railroads. 

This analysis is not intended to measure the 
proportion of workers belonging to labor organi- 
zations or even the proportion actually covered by 
union agreements. The estimates relate to all 
workers employed in an establishment (plant or 
office) that met the test of unionization. In these 
estimates each worker category—plant or office 
was computed separately; plant departments or 
offices were considered unionized if the union con- 
tract in effect covered a majority of the workers 
in their respective category.‘ 

The proportions given may be an overstate- 
ment of the extent of union coverage in the sev- 
eral industry groups, in that the surveys related 
only to plants above a certain size (see footnote 
3). The small plants that were excluded from 
the scope of the surveys may not be as highly 
organized as those surveyed; this is most likely 
to be true in such industry groups as retail and 
wholesale trade. 


Unionization of Plant Workers 


On an all-industry basis, unionization of plant 
workers ranged from Jess than a third of the 
workers in Oklahoma City to virtually all in San 
Francisco-Oakland and Seattle. The unioniza- 
tion of workers was usually more extensive in the 
Middle Atlantic, Midwestern, and Far Western 
cities than in New England or the South. In only 
seven of the areas studied, less than half of the 
plant workers were employed in union establish- 
ments. Five of these areas were located in the 
South, one ia New England, and one in the Far 
West. In 17 of the areas, three-fourths or more 
of the plant workers were covered by union agree- 


§ Establishments employing 21 or more workers were covered in all indus- 
try divisions in all cities except New York City, Chicago, Boston, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Los Angeles, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark-Jersey City, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco-Oaklaad. In these 
areas the minimum was 101 workers for manufacturing; transportation (except 
railroads), communication, and other public utilities; and retail trade. In New 
York City and Chicago, a minimum of 51 workers applied in wholesale 
trade; finance, insurance and real estate: and services . 

‘Plant workers” include working supervisors and all nonsupervisory 
employees engaged in processing, receiving, shipping, warehousing, main- 
tenance, and other related functions. “Office workers” include all office 
employees except executive. administrative. supervisory. and professional 
employees. 


ments. None of these cities was located in the 
South or New England. 

The most highly organized of the six broad 
industry groups studied was transportation and 
public utilities. Over nine-tenths of the plant 
workers in this industry group were in establish- 
ments with collective-bargaining agreements, as 
compared with about five-sixths ‘in manufacturing 
and two-thirds in the nonmanufacturing industries 
combined. Only about half the workers in non- 
manufacturing were in union establishments when 
the public utilities group was excluded. Among 
the industry groups studied, retail trade had the 
lowest degree of plant-worker unionization, it was 
the only group in which less than half of the 
workers were employed in establishments with 
union agreements. 


Unionization of Office Workers 


Unionization was much less prevalent among 
office than among plant workers. In only five of 
the areas were a fifth or more of the office workers 
employed in union establishments. Three of 
these areas were located in the Middle Atlantic 
region and two in the Far West. About a fifth of 


the office employees in these two regions were 
unionized as contrasted with a tenth in the other 


three regions. The Middle West ranked with the 
Middle Atlantic and Far Western cities in plant- 
worker unionization; with respect to office-worker 
coverage, however, the Middle West was more 
closely alined with New England and the South. 
Unionization of office workers was highest in 
Newark—Jersey City and Pittsburgh and lowest 
in Hartford and Columbus. 

By industry, unionization of offices was notable 
only in the transportation and public utilities 


. group where over half of the workers were covered 


by union agreements. In other groups, unioniza- 
tion ranged from virtually none of the workers in 
the finance group to about a fifth in retail trade. 
In all 39 areas combined, about a sixth of the 
office employees in manufacturing establishments 
were covered by collective-bargaining agreements. 

Organized office workers, in part, were repre- 
sented by unions whose predominant membership 
consisted of office employees However, they 
were represented to an appreciable extent by 
unions whose basic membership was composed of 
plant employees. 
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Proportion of workers covered by union agreements in 89 major labor markets, 1951-62 ' 
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! The study covered manufacturing, public utilities, wholesale trade, retail 
trade, finance, and selected service industries. Major groups ¢ xcluded from 


Influence of Industrial Composition 


In making interarea comparisons of unioniza- 
tion on an all-industry basis, the industrial 
composition of the 39 areas should be considered. 
Since the extent of unionization varies among 
industry groups, the relative importance of cer- 
tain industries or industry groups within an area 


study were building construction and railroads. For size of establishments 
). 


covered, see footnote 3 (p. 27 


has a direct bearing on the over-all extent of 
unionization. For example, on an all-industry 
basis, about three-fourths of the plant workers in 
Cincinnati as compared with about two-thirds in 
Phoenix were. employed in establishments with 
union agreements. However, if these figures are 
separated into manufacturing and nonmanufac- 
turing, about five-sixths of the plant workers in 
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manufacturing and a half of the plant workers in 
nonmanufacturing were employed in union plants 
in both cities. The difference in proportions is 
due to the relative importance of manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing in the two cities. In 
Cincinnati, nearly two-thirds of the workers 
within the scope of the survey Were employed in 
the more highly unionized manufacturing estab- 
lishments as contrasted with less than a third in 
Phoenix. 

Birmingham and Richmond were the only two 
southern cities studied in which more than three- 
fourths of the plant workers were employed in 
manufacturing establishments having union agree- 
ments. The importance of the heavily unionized 
steel industry in Birmingham and the large 
unionized tobacco plants in Richmond greatly 
influenced the extent of unionization in these 
areas. 

Emphasis should be given to the fact that the 
extent of unionization is usually greater in large 
cities and in large plants. The occupational 
wage surveys on which these union-coverage 
estimates are based relate primarily to the larger 
cities and plants. Moreover, the proportions of 
workers covered by union agreements in this 
analysis relate to total employment (plant or 
office) in firms having union agreements covering 
a majority of these workers rather than to the 
number actually covered by agreements or the 
number who are members of labor organizations. 


—A. N. JARRELL 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Union Wage Scales in the 
Baking Industry, 1952 


UNION WAGE scaALes of bakery workers increased 
5.3 percent between July 1, 1951, and July 1, 
1952, according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
fourteenth annual survey of union scales in the 
baking industry.’ The over-all increase of 8 
cents an hour advanced the average wage scale 
of unionized bakery workers to $1.51 on July 1, 
1952.2 The negotiation of new contracts, ef- 


234826— 53-3 


fective during the 12 month period, resulted in 
wage increases for nine-tenths of all workers covered 
in the study. 

The straight-time workweek averaged 40.7 
hours on July 1, 1952—no change from the 
previous July. The most common straight-time 
work schedule was the 40-hour workweek, ap- 
plicable to five-sixths of the union workers studied. 


Trend of Union Wage Scales 


Between July 1, 1951, and July 1, 1952, union 
hourly wage scales of bakery workers rose 5.3 
percent. This rise, slightly smaller than the 5.7 
gain in the previous 12-month period, advanced 
the Bureau’s index of union wage scales in the 
bakery industry to 123.9 (table 1 and chart). * 


Tasie 1.—Inderes of union hourly wage rates and weekly 
hours in the baking industry, 1939-52 


[Average 1047-49 100) 





Date Hourly 
rates hours Date 





1939: June 1 1946: July 1.. 


: July 1... 























The amount of increase varied by type of baking 
and ranged from 4.0 percent in Hebrew bakeries 
to 11.5 percent in shops baking nationality goods 
other than Hebrew. In other types of shops, the 
advances were grouped between 4.3 and 5.8 per- 
cent. The greatest gain in terms of cents-per-hour— 


! Information presented in this report was based on union scales in effect on 
July 1, 1952, and covered approximately 77,000 union bakery workers in 74 
cities ranging in population from about 40,000 to over 1,000,000. Data were 
obtained primarily by mail questionnaire from local unions; in some cities 
Bureau representatives visited local union officials to obtain the desired 
information. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales by occupation are available for any 
of the 74 cities included in the survey. A forthcoming Bureau bulletin will 
contain detailed information on the industry. 

Union seales are defined as the minimum wage rates or maximum schedules 
of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining. Rates in excess of the 
negotiated minimum which may be paid for special qualifications or other 
reasons are not included. 

2 Average seales, designed to show current levels, are baseed on all scales 
reported for the current year; individual scales are weighted by the number 
of union members reported at the scale. These averages are not measures for 
yearly comparisons because of annual changes in union memberships and in 
classifications studied. 

+ In the index series, designed for trend purposes, year-to-year changes in 
union scales are based on comparable quotations for the various occupations 
in two tive years, weighted by number of union members reported at 
each quotation in the current year, 
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Trend of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly 
Hours in Baking Industry, 1941-52 
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an average increase of 20 cents—was made by 
workers in nationality bakeries other than Hebrew. 
Cracker and cooky establishments and pie and 
pastry shops with average advances of 5 and 7 
cents, respectively, were the only branches to 
register gains below the over-all industry average 
(table 2). 

Wage scale increases resulting from contract 
revisions during the year benefited 90 percent of 
the union bakery workers included in the study. 
The proportion of workers receiving upward 
scale adjustments varied by type of baking and 
ranged from 75 percent in bread and cake hand 
shops to 98 percent in bakeries producing nation- 
ality goods other than Hebrew. Of the workers 
benefiting from scale revisions during the year 
ending July 1, 1952, slightly over two-fifths 
received increases of less than 5 percent, a similar 
proportion from 5 to 10 percent, and a tenth 
from 10 to 15 percent. In each type of baking 
studied, the increase amounted to less than 10 
percent for at least 70 percent of the workers. 


The advance was less than 5 percent for a majority 
of the workers in one branch of the industry— 
cracker and cookies. Increases of 10 percent or 
more were significant in only two branches of the 
industry—bread and cake machine shops and 
nationality bakeries other than Hebrew, affecting 
about a sixth of the union workers in the former 
type shops and a fourth of those in the latter. 
Although scale adjustments in excess of 30 
cents an hour were reported for some workers, 
raises of 5 to 10 cents an hour were typical. Over 
half of the bakery workers for whom new agree- 
ments were negotiated, received increases of 5 
to 10 cents an hour and a fifth received from 10 
to 15 cents. For a seventh, the advance amounted 
to less than 5 cents. In each branch, at least 3 
of every 5 workers had their scales adjusted by 
amounts ranging from 5 to 15 cents an hour 
during the 12 months ending July 1, 1952. 


Rate Variations by Industry Branch 


Union bakery workers had wage scales averaging 
$1.51 an hour on July 1, 1952. Wage scales are 
generally affected by such factors as product, 
baking process, extent of mechanization, and 


specialized or more standard baking. The greater 
proportion of baked goods is standardized and 
produced in highly mechanized plants by mass- 


production methods. Such establishments em- 
ployed 80 percent of the bakery workers included 
in the study, with a substantial proportion 
performing routine tasks that require relatively 
little training. In specialized baking, found 


Tare 2.— Average union wage rates in the baking industry, 
July 1, 1952, and increases since July 1, 1951, by type 
of baking 





Amount of increase July 1, 
1951, to July 1, 1952? 


| Average rate 

| per hour, — oe 
52! 

| July 1, 1952 Cents-per- 
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Type of baking 
Percent 


All baking ee 5 5.3 


Bread and cake: 
fand 
Machine 
Pie and pastry. 
Nationality baking: 
Hebrew 
Other 
Cracker and cooky 





! Average rates are based on all rates in effect on July 1, 1952; individual 
rates are weighted by the number of union members reported at each rate. 

? Based on comparable quotations for 1951 and 1952; weighted by the 
membership reported in 1952. 
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TABLE 3.— Average union wage rates in the baking industry, 
by population group and by type of baking, July 1, 1952 





Population group 


Type of baking Nities | Cities | Cities | Cities | Cities 
| with | with | with | with 
| 1,000,000 | 500,000 to | 250,000 to | 100,000 to | 40,000 to 
| Or more | 1,000,000 | 500,000 | 250,000 100,000 


$i. 32 | 





All baking... $1. 65 


Bread and cake | 
Hand 7 1.71 1.39 
Machine... ‘ 1. 50 1. 36 

Pie and pootey , ! 1.42 | 1.21 | 

Nationality baking | | 
Hebrew y 1.95 1,82 
Other ‘ | 

Cracker and cooky 3 " 1.22 1.12) 





primarily in bread and cake hand shops and 
nationality bakeries, skilled all-round journeymen 
comprise the major part of the work force. 

The level of union wage scales is higher in 
specialized baking shops than in plants producing 
standard products: average hourly scales in hand 
bread and cake shops and in nationality bakeries 
exceeded the national average for all types of baking 
by 30 cents or more an hour. In standarized 
shops, average hourly scales varied from $1.26 in 
cracker and cooky plants to $1.50 in mechanized 
bread and cake shops. 

For the industry as a whole, union hourly 
scales of individual bakery workers varied from 
less than 90 cents to over $2.50. The middle 50 
percent, however, were grouped between $1.20 
and $1.80 an hour. By type of baking, scales 
ranged from $1.30 to $2.40 an hour in shops 
baking nationality goods other than Hebrew, 
from less than 90 cents to $2.00 in cracker and 
cooky plants, and from iess than 90 cents to $2.40 
or over in each of the others. 

Hourly scales of $2 or more applied to a greater 
proportion of workers in specialized shops than 


in the standardized plants. Such scales prevailed 
for three-fourths of the workers in shops producing 
Hebrew baked goods, about a fourth of those in 
other specialized shops, and for less than a tenth 
in the mechanized standard shops. In each type 
of baking, however, hourly scales of individual 
workers tended to concentrate around the average. 


City and Regional Variations 


Differences in union scales of bakery workers 
exist not only between cities and regions but also 
between the various types of bakeries within a 
city. Scale levels in the 74 cities studied varied 
from 91 cents for pie and pastry shops in Chatta- 
nooga to $2.31 for Hebrew bake shops in Detroit. 

No consistent relationship existed between the 
various branches of the industry within individual 
cities. Detroit, for example, had the highest scale 
level for Hebrew baking and the third highest for 
other nationality baking; but it ranked fifth in 
pie and pastry shops, seventh in cracker and cooky 
plants, and eighteenth in bread and cake machine 
shops. 

More than half of the union bakery workers 
included in the study were employed in mecha- 
nized bread and cake shops. On July 1, 1952, the 
hourly wage scales averaged $1.50, and in about 
a third of the 73 cities having such shops, scale 
levels exceeded this amount. Among individual 
cities, levels ranged from 99 cents in Charleston, 
S. C., to $1.92 in Oakland, California. Five of 
the 6 cities having average scales in excess of 
$1.70 were on the Pacific Coast. All 5 cities with 
average scales of less than $1.10 were in the 
Southeast region. Increases varying from 3 to 7 
percent were registered by machine bread and 
cake shops in three-fifths of the studied cities, 


TABLE 4.— Average union wage rates in the baking industry, by region ' and by type of baking, July 1, 1952 
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! The regions referred to in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest— Arkansas, Louisi« 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific- California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 
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A third of the 34 cities which bad unionized 
bread and cake hand shops recorded scale levels 
of at least $1.60. Average scales for this branch 
of the industry ranged from $1.12 in Chattanooga 
to $2.02 in New York City. 

Wage scale levels in Hebrew bake shops varied 
from $1.42 in St. Louis to $2.31 in Detroit. Of 
the 18 cities having such bakeries, 7 had levels in 
excess Of $2 and 2, less than $1.50. In other 
nationality bake shops, average scales were highest 
in New York ($2.07) and lowest in Los Angeles 
($1.69). 

Among the 23 cities having pie and pastry 
shops, union scales averaged from 91 cents in 
Chattanooga to $2.05 in San Francisco. 

Cracker and cooky plants, which employed a 
fourth of the workers included in the study, had 
levels ranging from $1.02 in Salt Lake City to 
$1.44 in Newark. Scales averaged in excess of 
$1.35 for 5 cities and below $1.10 for 5 others. 
Half of the 33 cities in this branch of the industry 
had levels of $1.15 to $1.35. 

When the 74 cities-included in the survey are 
grouped according to population, average union 


hourly scales for all branches of the industry 


combined were highest in the larger metropolitan 
cities and descended in accordance with the city- 
size grouping (table 3). 

A somewhat similar pattern existed among the 
individual branches of the industry. Some major 
exceptions were noted in the two smallest-sized 
population groups; the levels for hand bread and 
cake shops, and cracker and cooky establishments 
in the group of cities with less than 100,000 popula- 
tion exceeded those in the 100,000 to 250,000 
grouping by 13 cents. 

Regionally, average union hourly scales for the 
baking industry ranged from $1.18 in the South- 
east to $1.69 on the Pacific Coast. The level in 
the Middle Atlantic States ($1.64) also exceeded 
the $1.51 over-all national average (table 4). 

The only branches of the industry represented 
in all regions were cracker and cooky shops, and 
machine bread and cake shops. The highest 
scale levels in these branches were $1.36 in the 
Middle Atlantic States for cracker and cooky 
bakeries, and $1.81 on the Pacific Coast for 
machine bread and cake shops. 


Standard Workweek 


Collective-bargaining agreements in effect on 
July 1, 1952 provided standard weekly work 
schedules of 40 hours or iess for six-sevenths of 
the union bakery workers in the 74 cities studied. 
Over 98 percent of the employment in shops 
baking standardized goods were on such schedules. 
More than half of the Hebrew bakers were em- 
ployed under agreements specifying a work sched- 
ule of at least 44 hours; two-sevenths of the 
workers in other nationality bake shops and 
three-eighths of those in hand bread and cake 
shops had a 48-hour standard work schedule. 

The average straight-time workweek of 40.7 
hours for all baking workers remained unchanged 
between July 1, 1951 and July 1, 1952. 


—Joun F. Laciskey 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 





Union Wage Scales in the 
Building Trades, 1952 


Hour y WAGE scaLEs of unionized building-trades 
workers reached a new peak—advancing 6.2 per- 
cent from July 1, 1951, to July 1, 1952—as 
construction activity continued at record levels, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ forty- 
sixth annual survey of union scales in the construc- 
tion trades.' On July 1, 1952, union hourly scales 
for all building-trades workers averaged $2.57; for 
journeymen, $2.76; and for helpers and laborers, 
$1.84.2. The wage scales of about four-fifths of the 
union construction workers were increased by 
collective-bargaining agreements during the year. 


' Information was based on scales in effect on July 1, 1952, and covered 
730,000 journeymen and 190,000 helpers and Jaborers in 77 cities ranging in 
population from about 40,000 to over a million. Data were obtained primarily 
by mai] questionnaire from local union officials; in some cities Bureau repre- 
sentatives visited local union officials to obtain the desired information. 
Mimeographed listings of union scales, by trade, are available for each of the 
77 cities included in the survey. A forthcoming Bureau bulletin will contain 
detailed informatioa on the industry. 

Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum schedules 
of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between trade-unions and 
employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may be paid 
for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included 
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Straight-time weekly hours have remained con- 
stant for the past 3 years, averaging 39.3 for all 
building trades. The most common straight-time 
schedule was a 5-day, 40-hour workweek and 
affected about 7 of every 8 building-trades workers 
studied. 


Trend of Union Wage Scales 


The index of hourly union scales * on a 1947-49 
base advanced to 125.1 on July 1, 1952, for all 
trades (table 1 and chart), an increase of 6.2 per- 
cent over the preceding July. Journeymen’s wage 
scales rose 6.1 percent, on the average, and helpers 
and laborers, 6.5 percent. 

During the 12-month period ending July 1, 1952, 
union scales of all building-trades workers ad- 
vanced, on the average, 15 cents an hour. Jour- 
neymen’s scales increased 16 cents an hour, and 
helpers and laborers showed a rise of 11 cents. 

Average increases of 12 to 16 cents an hour were 
registered by half of the journeymen trades 
studied. Among the crafts recording gains of 16 
cents an hour were carpenters, electricians, 
painters, plumbers, and steam and _ sprinkler 
fitters. The highest increase (25 cents) was 
recorded for bricklayers. Lathers, tile layers, 
and mosaic and terrazzo workers were the only 
trades to show advances of less than 11 cents. 

Of the 9 helper and laborer classifications in- 
cluded in the survey, bricklayers’ tenders and 
composition roofers’ helpers showed the greatest 
gain (13 cents) and elevator constructors’ helpers, 
-the smallest (7 cents). Percentagewise, increases 
for all crafts ranged from 3.2 to 8.5 percent; but 
for most trades, the advances were between 4 and 7 
percent. 

As a result of labor-management contract nego- 
tiations, hourly scales of five-sixths of the unionized 
journeymen and three-fourths of the helpers and 


As all rate changes in the building industry require the approval of the 
Construction Industry Stabilization Commission, only those rates approved 
by the Commission were included in the study 

? Average scales, designed to show current levels, are based on all scales 
reported for the current year in the cities covered; individual scales are 
weighted by the number of union members reported at each rate. These 
averages are not measures for yearly comparisons because of annual changes 
in membership and in classifications studied. 

* In the index series, designed for trend purposes, year-to-year changes in 
union scales are based on comparable quotations for each trade in two con- 
secutive years. These quotations are weighted by the number of union 
mem bers reported in the current year. 


Trade of Union Hourly Wage Scales in Building 
Trades, 1941-52 
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laborers were raised during the year. Of the 
journeymen benefiting from scale increases, 3 of 
every 8 received from 15 to 20 cents an hour; 1 of 
every 7, from 10 to 15 cents; 1 of every 9, from 20 
to 25 cents; and 1 of every 5, from 25 to 30 cents 
an hour. Of the helpers and laborers whose wage 
scales were adjusted, 3 of every 8 gained from 10 
to 15 cents; 2 of every 9 advanced from 15 to 20 
cents and a similar proportion, from 20 to 25 cents. 


Tasie 1.—IJndezes of union scales of hourly wages and 
weekly hours in the building trades, selected years 1907-62 


[Average 1947-49 = 100] 
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The upward adjustments during the year 
amounted to less than 5 percent for an eighth of 
the journeymen receiving scale increases, from 
5 to 10 percent for seven-tenths, and from 10 to 15 
percent for a seventh. Of the helpers and laborers 
receiving increases, nearly half had scale advances 
ranging from 5 to 10 percent; a third, from 10 to 15 
percent; and a ninth, from 15 to 20 percent. 


Hourly Wage Scales 


In general, construction-industry wage scales 
are somewhat higher than those prevailing in other 
industries. Among the contributing factors under- 
lying this condition are irregularity of employment 
and some types of working conditions not encoun- 
tered by employees of comparable skill in most 
other industries. 

Journeymen’s union scales on July 1, 1952, 
ranged from less than $1.90 to over $3.50 an hour, 
and averaged $2.76. Negotiated agreements pro- 
viding for wage scales of $2.40 to $3.20 an hour 
affected 4 of every 5 journeymen. Bricklayers 
were the highest paid craft with an average hourly 
scale of $3.19; glaziers, averaging $2.44 an hour, 
were the lowest. Three other crafts with levels 
of $3 or more an hour were lathers ($3), plasterers 
($3.10) and stonemasons ($3.15). Roofers, paint- 
ers, and paperhangers were the other journeymen 
crafts studied which had average scales of less 
than $2.60 an hour. 

Scales of all helper and laborer classifications 
averaged $1.84 an hour and varied from $1.65 for 
composition roofers’ helpers to $2.11 for terrazzo 
workers’ helpers. Building laborers, the only 
other group below the national level, averaged 
$1.75 an hour. Individual scales of three-fourths 
of the helpers and laborers ranged from $1.50 to 
$2.30 an hour. 


City and Regional Variations 


Ordinarily, scale negotiations in the building 
trades are conducted on a locality basis. Wage 
scales, for this reason, have always varied among 
cities, except in cases where union jurisdiction 
covers broad geographic areas. Local variations 
in building activity, and hence variations in de- 
mand for skilled labor, may also influence locality 
differences in wage scales. The general level of 
wages and the extent of unionization in a locality 


may also tend to affect the level of building-trades 
scales. 

Scales of individual journeymen varied con- 
siderably ‘among the 77 cities studied. For 
example, wage scales of electricians on July 1, 
1952, ranged from $2.01 in Portland, Maine, to 
$3.45 in Newark, N. J. 

Construction workers’ scales were adjusted 
upwardly in every city included in the survey. 
The average hourly increase in about half of the 
cities varied from 12 to 18 cents for journeymen 
and from 10 to 17 cents for helpers and laborers. 
Gains of 4 to 8 percent were registered by journey- 
men in two-thirds of the cities and by helpers and 
laborers in two-fifths. 

Wage developments during the year undoubt- 
edly were influenced by the fact that construction 
activities continued at record levels. Expendi- 
tures for new construction in the first 8 months 
of 1952 were about 8 percent higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1951.* 

Within cities, union scales for the 24 journey- 
men trades showed widespread variations. The 
following tabulation indicates the range of union 


scales in 6 typical cities: 
Differences in— 


Cents per Per- 
Scale range hour cent 


$1.75 -$2. 90 115 
2. 22%- 3. 00 77% = =35 
2. 5744- 3. 42% 85 
1. 92%- 3.43% 151% 

3. 55 72 

117% 


Atlanta. -_. 
Boston. . 

Chicago- -- 
Dallas - - . - aiuie 
New York- e 2. 83 
San Francisco-___-- 2. 07%- 3. 25 


The difference between the high and low scales” 
of the nine helper and laborer classifications was 
smaller than that of journeymen in each of the 
above cities except New York, where an 85-cent 


differential existed. In the other cities, differences 
ranged from 28 cents in Boston to 83 cents in 
Atlanta. The differential in percentage terms, 
however, was the same for helpers and laborers 
as for journeymen in Chicago, and greater for 
helpers and laborers in Atlanta and New York— 
83 and 45 percent, respectively. 

In the 77 cities studied, average union wage 
scales for construction-trades journeymen ranged 
from $2.15 an hour in Charlotte, N.C., to $3.27 in 
Newark, N.J. Two-thirds of the cities had levels 
of at least $2.50; half of these levels were between 


*See Expenditures for New Construction, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. (Mimeographed monthly report.) 
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$2.60 and $2.75. New York was the only other 
city in which journeymen trades averaged over 
$3 an hour. Average scales for hélpers and 
laborers ranged from 91 cents in Charleston, S.C., 
to $2.52 in Newark. 

When the cities are grouped according to popu- 
lation, wage-scale levels were highest in the group 
of more densely populated cities and lowest in the 
smallest city-size group. The rate spread between 
journeymen and helpers and laborers in each city- 
size grouping closely approximated the over-all 
national differential of 92 cents. 

Average hourly scales in each population group- 
ing for both major classifications of construction 
workers were as follows: 


eas . . J 
Cities with population of— anh ayaa Te 


1,000,000 and over____-.- $2. 92 $2. 03 
500,000 to 1,000,000_ _ __ : 2.77 1. 91 
250,000 to 500,000__ wick 2. 65 1. 77 
100,000 to 250,000_..._____- 2. 51 1. 59 
40,000 to 100,000___.____- 2. 36 1. 5) 


Within each size group, average hourly scales 
of journeymen and of helpers and laborers showed 
considerable variation. The spread was wider 
for helpers and laborers than for journeymen in 
all city-size groups except the one with cities hav- 
ing a population of 1 million and over. Cities 
having a population of 250,000 to 500,000 had the 
greatest differences between the highest and lowest 
wage-scale levels—87 cents for journeymen and 
$1.30 for helpers and laborers. 

On a regional basis, average scales for all build- 
ing-trades workers varied from $2.13 in the South- 
east to $2.78 in the Middle Atlantic region (table 
2). The Great Lakes region was the only other 
region in which the level exceeded the national 
average of $2.57. The Middle Atlantic and Great 
Lakes regions included 30 of the 77 cities studied. 

The wage levels for journeymen ranged from 
$2.42 in the Southeast to $3.04 in the Middle 
Atlantic States. With the exception of 3 trades— 
lathers, marble setters, and paperhangers—jour- 
neymen scales averaged highest in the Middle 
Atlantic region. The lowest levels for journey- 
men trades were generally found in the two 
southern regions. Composition roofers in the 
Southeast had the only wage level below $2 for 
journeymen. 


TABLE 2.—Average union scales in the building trades, by 
region,' July 1, 1952 





All trades 





United States 


| 
| 


peepee lt | 
| 


ee 


| 
| 


BSNfScsze 


New England. -. 
Middle Atlantic... 


Southwest 
Mountain. . 
Pacific 


Pees. 
SASSSuzce 








! The regions referred to in this study include: New England—Connecti; 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont 
Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States — 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes —Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest— Arkansas Louist- 
ana, Oklahoma. and Texas; Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific —California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 


Union hourly scales for all helpers and laborers 
combined averaged highest in the Middle Atlantic 
and Great Lakes regions ($2.01) and lowest in the 
Southeast ($1.21). Levels in excess of $2 oc- 
curred most frequently in the Middle Atlantic, 
Great Lakes, and Pacific regions and were regis- 
tered by at least 6 occupational groups in each of 
these regions. ‘Two classifications of helpers and 
laborers in the Border States, and 4 in the Middle 
West region also had levels of $2 or more. 


Standard Workweek 


Changes in straight-time weekly hours between 
July 1, 1951, and July 1, 1952, had no effect on 
the average for all building-trades workers. The 
workweek averaged 39.3 hours for the past 3 years. 

The predominant standard workweek was 40 
hours; this schedule was applicable to over 85 
percent of the building-trades workers studied. 
About an eighth of the journeymen and a twelfth - 
of the helpers and laborers were employed under 
contracts stipulating a 35-hour workweek. Such 
schedules were more common for bricklayers, 
lathers, painters, and bricklayers’ tenders than 
for other trades. Straight-time workweeks of 30 
hours prevailed for a fifth of the plasterers and a 
ninth of the plasterers’ laborers. 


-ALEXANDER Moros 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Earnings of Communications Workers 
in October 1951 


Hourty BARNINGS of approximately 561,000 non- 
supervisory communications workers averaged 
$1.50 in October 1951.' Nonsupervisory employ- 
ment of interstate communications carriers report- 
ing wage data to the Federal Communications 
Commission had increased since October 1950 by 
about 22,000.2 Almost all the increase was in 
number of telephone workers, although a small 
decrease in the wire-telegraph employment and a 
slight rise in radiotelegraph employment occurred. 
Ocean-cable-carrier workers numbered about the 
same in both periods studied.* 


Class A Telephone Carriers 


Most of the communications workers were em- 
ployed by class A interstate telephone carriers. 
In October 1951, telephone workers, numbering 
about 521,000, had average earnings of $1.51 an 
hour. Two-thirds of the workers were women, 
who were concentrated in switchboard, clerical, 
and building-service jobs. Experienced switch- 
board operators, the largest occupational group 
among telephone workers, averaged $1.27 an hour; 
nonsupervisory clerical employees, $1.37; and non- 
supervisory building-service employees, $1.20. 


Tasie 1. 


Less than 10 percent of the men were included in 
these groups. Over two-thirds of the men were 
engaged on construction, installation, and main- 
tenance work and as a group averaged $1.99 an 
hour. Within this group, linemen averaged $1.58; 
PBX and station installers, $1.87; and exchange 
repairmen, $2.07. 

Bell System employees, totaling about a half- 
million in October 1951, averaged $1.52 an hour. 
The 18,000 employees of 32 independent class A 
carriers averaged $1.12. The independent carriers 
were typically small; none employed more than 


1 Data for this study were collected by the Federal Communications 
Commission from interstate communications employers, as required by the 
amended Communications Act of 194. These employers included class A 
telephone carriers (those having annual operating revenues exceeding 
$250,000) and wire-telegraph, radiotelegraph, and ocean-cable carriers with 
annual revenues exceeding $50,000. Under a cooperative arrangement, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics assumed the task of tabulating and publishing 
these data. More detailed reports for 1951, similar to those published in 
previous years, are available upon request. 

The earnings shown in this article were computed by dividing weekly 
scheduled compensation by weekly scheduled hours. Thus, the figures 
shown include premium pay for any regularly scheduled overtime. 

Employees covered in this report are primarily nonsupervisory. Excluded 
are officials and managerial assistants, professional and semiprofessiona] em- 
ployees, sales employees, and nonclerical business-office employees. Also ex- 
cluded are employees outside continental United States, except in the tele- 
phone industry. 

1 Comparison of nonsupervisory employment in the 2 years shows an in- 
crease of 18,000; but about 4,000 telephone employees covered in October 1950 
have been excluded from this report because of an FCC decision to publish 
data only for interstate carriers, and because of a change in definition of 
class A telephone carriers to those with annual operating revenue of at least 
$250,000—rather than $100,000 as formerly. 

4 For data on earnings in 1950 and 1949, see September 1951 Monthly Labor 
Review (pp. 293-296). 


Class A interstate telephone carriers: ' Average hourly earnings * of employees in selected occupations, by region, 


October 1951 





| United States * 
' 


Occupation 


All employees ¢ 


Cable splicers._.. 
Cable splicers’ hel 
Central office re; 
Draftamen.. 
| =o repairmen 
age switchboard yperators.. 


Linemen 

Mechanics, bialiding and motor vehicle service... 
PBX and station | 

Test-board men and repeatermen.. 
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' Covers telephone companies with annual operating revenue exceeding 


’ Includes premium pay for any regularly scheduled overtime work. 
‘Also includes long-lines employees and class A telephone company 
om ‘oyees in the Territories. 
Cxcludes officials and istants, professional and semi- 
employees, eoneieteed 2 employees, and sales 





employees. 


Nore. For purposes of this study, the regions for ow me separate data are 
presented include: New EKngland-—Connecticut, assachusetts, 
ew Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle atlentic Delaware, 


New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Great Lakes—Tilinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Chesapeake— District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, and West Virginia; Southeastern — Alabama, 

Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carol 

Tennessee; North Central—lowa, Minneso ta, Nebraska, North —— and 
South Dakota; South Central- 3 ay Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Texas (except El Paso County); Mouwntain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho 
(south of Salmon River), Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas (El Paso 
County), Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Idaho (north of Salmon 
River), Oregon, and Washington. 
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TABLE 2.—Western Union Telegraph Co.: Percentage distribution of wire-telegraph employees, by average hourly earnings ' 
and selected occupations, October 1951 and 1950 





| 
| 
All emp’oyees * 
except messengers 


Experienced h operators 
(except Morse) 





| All employees * 
Average hourly earnings ' (in cents) 











| 


1951 


_ 


| 1951 


| 
q Nl 





75 and under 80__ camel 
80 and under 90 aibesinaibiedl 23.1 
90 and under 100....... “ae | 1.4 
100 and under 120 Senieeiniaila 

120 and under 140... 
140 and under 160._...____. 
160 and under 180___. 

180 and under 200 : 
200 and under 225........__.. 
225 and under 250... . 


a 
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BBeoo | & 


. pe eBRonek 
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34, 821 
$1. 39 


25 
rede 

















Mechanics, build-| M 
ing service 


75 and under 80___ 

80 and under #0 _. 

90 and under 100 ___. sino 
100 and under 120._...._...._. 
120 and under 140__. 

140 and under 160 

fo fee fae a _ouen 








| @Owmcce 








} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 





100.0 100.0 | 





100.0 | 





100.0 | 











Number of workers paasives ooul 
Average hourly earnings '. x no-one] 


10 | 201| 8,055) 8,438) 
$1.75) $1.57) $0.85 | $0.75 | 


755 


974 | 
$1. 83 


1, 184 | 
$0.95 


1 
$1.11 | 





1, 218 
$1. 41 











ly scheduled overtime work. 


1 Includes premium 
assistants, professional and semipro- 


pay for any 
* Excludes officials pm | 


2,500 persons, and the majority reported from 
100 to 500. However, for over half the 23 
carriers in the Bell System, employment exceeded 
10,000. 

Among the nine telephone regions, the spread in 
average regional earnings amounted to 31 cents 
an hour for all employees combined. In the 
Southeast, telephone workers’ hourly earnings 
averaged $1.31, and in the Pacific region, $1.62. 
Average hourly earnings were $1.57 in both 
the Middle Atlantic and the Great Lakes regions, 
where the largest numbers of telephone workers 
were located. In New England, where the 
average was $1.56, regional job averages were 
highest for 7 out of 9 comparable occupations. 
However, the influence of these job averages 
on the over-all New England average was offset 
by the numerically important switchboard opera- 
tors, whose earnings were lower in New England 
($1.30) than in the Pacific region ($1.39). 


234826—53——_4 


fessional employees, telegraph office superintendents and managers, and sales 
employees. 


Western Union 


Over 25,000 wire-telegraph employees of West- 
ern Union‘ (excluding messengers) averaged 
$1.52 an hour in October 1951. The average for 
8,000 foot and bicycle messengers was 85 cents, 
that for 1,200 motor messengers, $1.11. In this 
branch of the communications industry, men 
outnumbered women 3 to 2. Men or boys 
predominated in the messenger jobs and in all 
but two of the other major occupational groups 
(telegraph operators and clerical employees). 
Excluding Morse operators, 90 percent of the 
experienced telegraph operators were women, 
whose earnings averaged $1.21 an hour in the 
commercial department (primarily devoted to 


4 Data for individual companies, identified by name, are customarily not 
published or revealed by the Bureau, Inasmuch as the annual reports 
collected by the FCC are public records, the identification of individual 
firms in this article is not contrary to Bureau policy. 
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TABLE 3.- 


Principal radiotelegraph carriers:' Percentage distribution of employees by average aie earnings * and selected 
occupations, October 1951 and 1950 





Marine coastal 
station 
operators 


All employees * 
Avernge hourly earnings * 
(in cents) 


195) 195 


1951 5 1951 


76 and under 80 (4) 
80 and under 90 

9 and under 100 
100 and under 120 
120 and under 140 


$ 
2 
7.8 
a6 
140 and under 160 5.1 
28 
3.7 
1 
-F 
5.1 


a4 
9&4 


160 and under 180 
180 and under 200 
200 and under 225 
226 ander 
250 and over 


Total 


on 2e~—o-+ 


hh 


| 
. 


Snoe4+e2 2 aKa 


19 1 


| 1000] 100.0 100.0} 100.0} 100 
? 108 | ; 
$1! $1 


105 | 
$2 06 | 


+3, 601 
§ $1. 57 | 


* 4,032 


Number of workers 
4 $1.60 


Average hourly earnings * 


Mechanicians 

and 

maintenance 
technicians 


0 


400 
57 | 


Teletype- 
multiplex 
operators 


Radio oper- 
ating 
technicians 


Messengers, 
foot and 
bicycle 


Radio oper- 
ators 


1950 1951 | 


1950 1950 


49 
49.; 
1 


ano 
ebNSanwn 


Nee OD 


100.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0; 100.0 | 


531;  306| 22| 329| 300| 418 | 
$0.79! $218) $212) $2.08 | $1.94 | $1.67 


100.0 


335 | 534 
$1. 54 87 





' Covers radiotelegraph carriers with annual operating revenue exceeding 


$50,000 

2 Includes premium pay for any regularly scheduled overtime work 

* Excludes officers and assistants, professional and semiprofessional em- 
ployees, office or station superintendents and assistants, and sales employees; 


business and service contacts) and $1.44 in the 
traffic department (chiefly responsibile for opera- 
tion of the wire equipment). Morse operators, 
mainly men, had average hourly earnings of 
$1.59. The skilled group of men maintaining 
subscribers’ telegraphic equipment averaged $1.83; 
linemen and cablemen, $1.70. 

Tape 4.—Principal ocean-cable carriers:' Percentage 


distribution of employees by average hourly earnings? and 
selected occupations, October 1951 and 1950 





Teletype- 
multiplex 
operators 


| Messengers, 
foot and 
bicycle 


| 
Cable 
» ~3 
Average hourly All employees operators 
earnings * 
(in cents) 
1951 1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 | 1950 


80 and uncer 00 v2.4 
00 and under 100 

100 and under 120 

1M and under 140 

140 and under 160 

160 and under 180 

180 and under 200 

200 and under 225 

225 and under 250 

28 and over 2 


"4 
5 


7.1 1 
1! 5 
L! ‘ 


= 
Soc 


—each 


| 12 
| 5. ! 


; 9! 


*ecnowouwvee 


Total 100.0 100.0 (100.0 (100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1s ISS 101 05 


$0. 87 


Number of workers. 41,172 (41, 158 133 146 
Average hourly earn- | 
ings? 4$1.74 *$1.67 $2.14 ($2.05 $0.83 $1.65 $1.57 





' Covers ocean-cable carriers with annual operating revenue exceeding 
$50,000; includes ocean-cable employees of Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany 
* Includes premium pay for any regularly scheduled overtime work 

*' Excludes officers and assistants, professional and semiprofessional em- 
Ployees, office or station superintendents and assistants, and sales employees; 
also excludes 3,002 employees working for the ocean-cable carriers outside 
continental United States. 

* Includes a few workers not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and 
not included in the distribution above 


also excludes 947 employees working for radiotelegraph carriers outside con- 
tinental United States 


* Less than 0.05 of 1 percent 


5 Includes a few workers not covered by the Fair Labor Standards Act and 


not included in the distribution above 


Radiotelegraph Carriers 


Approximately 4,000 radiotelegraph workers 
employed the continental United States had 
average hourly earnings of $1.69 in October 1951. 
As men comprised about 80 percent of the work 
force, women were outnumbered in all the major 
occupational groups. Average hourly earnings of 
$1.57 or more prevailed for all the major occupa- 
tional groups except messengers, laborers, building- 
service employees, and clerical employees. Job 
averages of important groups were 87 cents for 
foot and bicycle messengers, $1.67 for teletype- 
multiplex operators, and $2.08 for radio operators. 


Ocean-Cable Carriers 


Average hourly earnings of $1.74 in October 
1951 were applicable to about 1,200 employees of 
ocean-cable carriers. The 4,000 workers employed 
outside continental United States were not covered 
in the study. Men were predominant in this 
industry, even among clerical workers. Average 
hourly earnings of important occupational groups 
were 87 cents for foot and bicycle messengers, 
$1.65 for teletype-multiplex operators, and $2.1 
for cable operators. 

—JEAN A. WELLS 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Wage Chronology No. 33: 
New York City Laundries, 1945-53 


Tue Laundry Workers Joint Board of Greater 
New York represents 90 percent of the 23,000 
employees in New York City’s laundries for col- 
lective-bargaining purposes. Some two-thirds of 
these organized workers arewomen. The Joint 
Board, a division of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (CIO), bargains for changes in 
wage rates and related working conditions with 
14 associations representing employers in the 
industry.! 

The Amalgamated Clothing Workers became 
active in organizing the laundry industry in New 
York City as the result of a strike in March 1937 
for recognition and higher wages by 1,000 laundry 
workers in the Brownsville section of Brooklyn. 
When the employers offered recognition to the 
strikers if they had the endorsement of the Amal- 
gamated, a committee comprised of officials of 
that union and representatives of the striking 
employees was formed to negotiate a contract. 
An ACWA charter was granted the laundry work- 
ers on August 12, 1937, and the first contract with 
the employers, covering 100 shops, was signed on 
the same day. Originally the union was desig- 
nated as Local 300; in June 1938, the present name 
was adopted. After 1 year of existence, the Joint 
Board had organized 90 percent of the laundry- 
industry workers in the area. From 1937 through 
1952, no authorized strikes have been called and 
all disputes have been settled by arbitration. 

Commercial laundries in the New York area 
are classified into four major divisions according 
to their functions, as follows: family and whole- 
sale; linen supply and flatwork; hand; and diaper 
service. Family laundries offer a variety of serv- 
ices, including wet wash, rough dry, and finished, 
to individual families. The major operation of 
wholesale laundries, which process the work of 
small neighborhood hand laundries, is washing; 
the hand laundries sort and finish the wash. 
The second division is composed of linen-supply 
and flatwork establishments. Linen suppliers 


own, launder, and rent uniforms, table and bed 
linen, and other items to restaurants, hotels, 
barber and beauty shops, industria! organizations, 
and similar commercial users. Flatwork estab- 
lishments are relatively few in number and do not 
own or rent, but only launder items owned by 
commercial customers. Hand laundries—the 
third major division—receive work from retail 
customers and sort, finish, and deliver it. Finally, 
diaper services own, launder, and rent diapers. 

Three of the four divisions are represented by 
more than one _ association.? Approximately 
12,500 of the union members are employed by 
companies in the family and wholesale division, 
5,000 by linen supply and flatwork establish- 
ments, 2,000 by hand laundries, and 750 by 
diaper-service companies. 

This chronology traces the changes in provisions 
affecting production and maintenance workers and 
the commissioned and noncommissioned drivers 
and their helpers employed by the Family and 
Wholesale, and Linen Supply and Flatwork 
laundry divisions. Since the chronology starts 
with the 1945 agreements, the provisions reported 
under that date do not necessarily indicate 
changes from prior conditions of employment. 

The changes reported here relate to employees 
paid piece rates or commissions as well as to those 
paid on a straight hourly or weekly basis. Special 
provisions of the contracts dealing with the day- 
to-day administration of the incentive plans are 
omitted. 

The current agreements, effective March 3, 
1952, continue until March 1, 1955, with provi- 
sion for reopenings during March 1953 and March 
1954. 


! For the purpose and scope of the wage chronology series, see Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1948. Reprints of this chronology are available 
on request 

2 The associations representing the employers in the various groups are as 
follows: Family and Wholesale— Family Laundryowners’ Association, Laun- 
dryowners’ Association of Brooklyn, Inter-Borough Laundry Board of Trade, 
Cash and Carry Laundry Association, Wholesale Laundry Board of Trade, 
and Wholesale Shirt Launderers’ Association; Linen Supply and Flatwork— 
Linen Supply Institute, Towel Service Bureau and Mutual Organization; 
Hand Laundries—New York Hand Laundrymen’s Association, Long Island 
Hand Laundry Association, Brooklyn Hand Laundrymen’s Association, 
and United Hand Laundry Association; Diaper Service—Diaper Service 
Association. In addition, several major independent laundries and a4 large 
number of small laundries sign individual agreements with the union. 
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A—General Wage Changes ' 





Provision 


Effective date ! 


Dee. 24, 1045 (by agree- 
ment of Nov. 1, 1945). 
Family and wholesale 
division. 


Feb. 4, 1046 (by agree- 
ment of same date) 


Linen Pp and 
flatwork “ite Z. 
Nov. 4, 1946 (by 


ment of Oct 10, 1048). 
Both divisions 


Nov. 1, 1048 (by arbitra- 
tion award of Oct. 29, 
1048). Both divisions 


Dec. 4, 1960 (by agree- 
ment of same date). 
Linen en supply and flat- 
work 


Deo. 18, 1960 (by =~ 
ment of same 
Family and - t 
division. 


March 3, 1952 (by agree- 
ment of same date). 
Both divisions 





Inside umployees ! 





Outside employees | 





Production workers: 10 percent increase, 
averaging 7 cents an hour 

Engineers and maintenance men: 10 per- 
cent increase. 


Production workers: 12 percent increase, 
averaging 8 cents an hour 

Engineers and maintenance men: 12 per- 
cent increase. 


Production workers: 10 percent increase, 
averaging 7.5 cents an hour 


Engineers and maintenance men: 10 per- 
cent increase in minimum hourly rates 


Production workers: 10 percent increase, 
averaging 8 cents an hour. 

Engineers and maintenance men: 10 per- 
cent increase, maximum of 7.5 cents an 
hour 

Production workers: 7.5 cents an hour in- 


crease 
Engineers and maintenance men: 12 cents 
an hour increase. 


Production workers: 7.5 cents an hour in- 
crease 

Engineers and maintenance men: 12 cents 
an hour increase. 

Production workers: 5 cents an hour in- 
crense 

Engineers and maintenance men: 4 4 


week increase for engineers; $3 for main- 
tenance men. 





Noncommission drivers and helpers: $4 a 
week increase 


Noncommission drivers: $5 a week in- 
crease. 
Helpers: $4 & week increase 


Noncommission drivers, helpers, etc.: 5 


Wholesale and 74 ee $5.60 
a week increase; hel 
Office towel : om 

helpers: $4.16 


.10 a week increase; 


Noncommission drivers: $5 a week in- 
crease 
Helpers: $4 & week increase. 


Commission drivers: $4 a week increase. 

Noncommission drivers: $5 a week in- 
crease 

Helpers: $4 8 week increase. 

Nonoommission drivers: $ a week in- 
crease 

Helpers: $3 a week increase. 





e Applications, exceptions, and other related 
| matters 


Increase applicable to all inside r= 
not to exceed 10 cents an hour. ot ap- 
plicable to workers during first 4 weeks of 
employment. 


Increase applicable to all inside em 
not to exceed 12 cents an hour. 


its 
plicable to workers during, first 4 
of employment 


In addition, weekly hours reduced, with no 
y, a8 follows: wholesale, from 52 

and flatwork, from 51 

47 to 48. Daily 


Guaranteed ——~- y famil a 
calculated on basis 


Applicable to d- td 





' General 


wage changes are 
that affect an entire establishment, 
at one time. Not included within the term are adjustments in 
as changes 


of employees 
indiv 
in 


the ral plan 


The changes 
during the period covered 


by nonge: 


vious increases we 


Oct. 1937- Wholeanle and family division, 10 percent but not more than 


a week 


1937- Linen supply and flatwork division, inside workers: 10 per- 
cent increase, with maximum of $2 a week; outside workers: 
of $3 a week except office 


10 percent 
towel ove, ¥ where increase was 10 percent with no maxi- 


mum sti 


Nov, 1041- Wholeasle and t family division, 10 percent increase for women; 


ma 8 rates and minor adjustments in wage structure (suc 
classification and —\—y rates) that do not have an immediate effect on 
t wage level. 
listed above were the major adjustments in wage rates made 
. Because of fluctuations in earnings occasioned 
neral and incentive rate changes, payment of premium and special 
rates, and other factors, the total of the general changes listed will not neces- 
ww) A —7- with the a in average hourly earnings over the period. 


u 
ing unit, or substantial 


ase, with 





or downward adjustments 


group 


in a given 
Sept. 1943-Both divi 


(5 cents). 
‘ Inside employees include 
engineers and maintenance men. 


B—Minimum Plant Wage Rates ' 


10 percent increase for men 
tion, weekly hours reduced 
$6 a week —~ for nonecenaniasion drivers; 
creases for commission drivers 

Feb. 1942-Weekly ay for men inside workers reduced from 46 to 44 
with no loss in pay. 
ers; $3 for other washroom workers; 5 to 6 cents an hour for 
other inside workers. $5 a week increase for drivers; $4 for 


helpers. 

Nov. 1942-Roth divisions 3 to 7 cents an hour increase for inside workers 
and noncommission drivers and helpers; $2 a week for com- 
mission drivers if their earnings had not increased that much 


uction workers and in addi- 
m 48 to 44 with no loss in pay; 
varying in- 


In addition, $4. week increase for wash- 


, 4 to 6.5 cents an hour increase. 
June 1945-Both divisions, 3 cents an hour increase, exce 
51 cents an hour (4 cents) and those earning 
This established « 55-cent minimum hourly rate. 
plece- and hourly-rated prod 


uction workers, 





Effective date 


| Minimum pean rates 


| Family and whole- 
sale division 


$0. 605 =r 
= | 
ad 


Linen a 
flatwork 


nly and 
ivision 





Minimum a rates 


‘amily and whole-| Linen supply and 
sale division flatwork division 





' Minimum plant wage rates do not apply until after the first 3 months of employment. 
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C—Minimum Hourly Rates for Inside New York Laundry Workers, by Occupation, March 1952 





Family and whole- 
sale | 
Occupation 


Men | Women Men | 


$0. 88 | 

ek ® 
88 

1. 365 
89 


cleaners 
Engineers, stationary 
Finishers, flatwork, machine. - 
Firemen, stationary, boiler 
Markers 
Pressers, hand, dry cleaning. 


Pressers, machine, wearing Sead 89 


Linen supply and 
flatwork 


Occupation 


Women | 


Pressers, machine, curtains and 


draperies. - —_ 
| Fvessces, machine, shirts. .___- 
tters, general : 
Tumbler Operators. 
|, Washers, machine.. 
| Wrappers, shirt catia denen 
Waeean flatwork..._..... 


Family and whole- | Linen supply and 
7 wale flatwork 





Men 


| 
Women 


at | $0.85 |.... 











D—Minimum Weekly Guarantees 





December | 
| ms | 


February | 
1946 | 


Occupation Linen 


supply 


| 

| — vd 
| and 
| wholesale flatwork 


Inside employees 
Production workers: 
Aeeyeeeenet 
Women...... 
Outside employees 


Linen supply and flatwork: 
—— noncommission .| - 
e 
Special delivery routemen. . 
Routemen, commission . 
Office towel: | 
— noncom mission 
e | 
Becta delivery routemen _. 
Wholesa 
Drivers, noncommission _... 
Helpe : 
Special delivery drivers 


Sask 





S88 E828 


EeS 


Fami 
Drivers, commission 








July 1947 


| 
February 1950 


December 1950 





Linen 
supply 
and 
flatwork 


Family 
and 





fe32 
sés S288 


S25 











Family 
and 
wholesale 


Linen 
supply 
d 


an 
flatwork 


i 


SS2= SESS 
Ss S238 
3323 
sees 


SBS 
sss 





SS B38 
SS 382 

S33 
$8 383 


zs 








! Effective for first 17 weeks of employment. 





4 Effective during July and August of each year. 


E—Related Wage Practices ' 





Effective date 


Provision 





Overtime Pa 


Inside employees 





All employees: Time and one-half for work 
in excess of 11 hours on scheduled long 
days.? Work schedule limited to 2 long 
days a week. 

Production employees: Time and one- 
half for work in excess of 44 — &@ week 
for women and 46 hours 

Engineers and maintenance — Time 
=< one-half for work in excess of 8 
hours a week. 

Changed to— 

Production employees: Time and one-half 
for work in excess of 40 hours a week for 
women, 42 hours for men. 

Engi s and int men: Time 

| and one-half for work in excess of 44 

| hours a week. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Nov. 1, 1945 (Famil 
- A wholesale divi- 


ran ". "1046 (Linen sup- 
ply and flatwork divi- | 
vca). | 


Nov. 1, 
divisions) . 


(Both | 











Outside ayes 


piesa and wholesale 


Wholesale: Time and one-half for work in 
excess of 12 hours on long days or 52 
hours a week. 


Changed to— 
Wholesale: Time and one-half for work in 
excess of 50 hours a week. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Linen panned and flatwork 


Office towel: Time and one-half for work in 
excess of 12 hours on days or 48 
— Ay week, including a y lunch 

Linen and flatwork: Time and one-half for 
work in excess of 12 hours a day or 53 
hours a week, including a daily lunch 


Changed to— 
Office towel: Time and one-half for work in 
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E—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Effective date 


Nov. 1, 1047 (Famil 
and wholesale divi- 
sion). 


Inside employees 


Provision 





Overtime Pay—Continued 





Outside employees 











Changed to— 
Production employees: Time and one- 
half for work in excess of 40 hours a week 


Family and wholesale 


Wholesale: Time and one-half for work in 
excess of 48 hours a week, including a 
daily lunch period. 


Linen supply and flatwork 





for men and women. 

Eg ’ men: Time 
and one-half for work in excess of 42 | 
hours a week. 








C 

Office towel: Time and one-half for work 
! in excess of 43 hours a week, including 

| a daily lunch period. 

Linen and flatwork: Time and one-half for 


Feb. 2, 1048 (Linen 
supply and flatwork 
division) 





work in excess of 47 hours a week, includ- 
ing a daily lunch period. 
Feb. 1, 1960 (Both divi- | — e Cc to— Cc ed to— 
sions). All employees: Time and one-half for | All employees: Time and one-half for work 
work in excess of 11 hours on long days. in excess of 11 hours on long days. Work 
| ho —— es limited to 2 long days schedule limited to | long day a week. 
a week. 


Changed to— 


Feb. 5, 1061 (Both divi- 
All employees: Time and one-half for work in excess of 10 hours on long days... . 


sions). 





Provision 
__| Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 


Effective date . . 
Family and wholesale Linen supply and flatwork 


Shift Premium Pay 


Premium pay for individual employees not 
working on an established shift was nego- 
tiated by parties. When agreement could 
not be reached, the matter was sub- 
mitted to arbitration. 


All employees: No provision for shift All inside employees: 5 percent premium 
premium pay. my for work before midnight, 10 percent 
or work after midnight. 


Feb. 4, 1046 (Linen sup- 
ply and flatwork divi- 
sion). 


Premium Pay for Week-End Work 


Nov. 1, 1045 (Famil All employees: Time and one-half for work on Saturday and Sunday as such. .. Except as otherwise agreed upon by parties. 
gpand wholesale divi- 
; sion); Feb. 4, 1046 

(Linen supply and 


flatwork division). 





Vacation Pay 


All employees: One week's vacation with pay after one and less than five years’ con- | Vacation pay for inside employees to equal 
tinuous service; two weeks after five years’ continuous service average weekly earnings during months 
of October through March preceding 
vacation. 

Nonecommissioned drivers paid regular 
weekly rate Linen supply commis- 
sioned drivers paid average earnings on 
route during 26 weeks preceding vacation, 
Family commissioned drivers paid earn- 
ings of route during vacation period. To 
be eligible for vacation pay, employee 
must not have been absent from job 
without reasonable excuse for more than 
135 hours during year 


145 (Famil 
divi- 
1046 | 


| 
I. 


Nov 
and 


l, 
wholesale 
sion); Feb. 4, 
(Linen Supply 
flatwork division) 


| Changed to— 

| All employees: Two weeks’ vacation with 
| pay after 4 years of continuous service. 

| 


Feb. 1, 1950 (Linen sup — 
ply and flatwork divi- | 


sion). 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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E—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





| Pre vision | 
. ars ena. Ae: ia __| Applications, exceptions, and other related 
Effective date ' matters 


Family and wholesale Linen supply and flatwork 


Holiday Pay 


7 holidays for which employees not re- 


Nov. 1, 1945 (Family | 5 holidays for which employees not re- 
quired to work were paid as follows: 


and wholesale divi- | quired to work were paid as follows: 
sion); Feb. 4, 1046) 

(Linen supply and | 
flatwork division). 


Paid holidays for or family and wholesale divi- 
sion were: New Year's Day, July 4, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Decoration Day was an unpaid holiday. 
Paid holidays for linen supply and flat- 
work division were same as those above 

aus Decoration Day and Washington's 
irthday. 

Family and wholesale: Double time for 
work on Decoration Day, and time and 
one-half for make-u up time required by 
time lost on this holid -¢ 

Linen supply and flatwork: Provision to be 


Inside hourly workers: Straight-time rate times hours scheduled on same day in week 
preceding holiday; 

— vo workers: Average straight-time daily earnings for days worked during week 
of holiday; 


All workers paid by the week: Regular weekly salary without deduction for the holiday; 
Commission drivers: $7 for the day. In- | ¢ ‘ommission drivers: Paid amount earned 
side emplovees: Double time and one- | _ on same day of week preceding holiday. 

half (total) for work on a ~ipy if » | — employees: Double time and one- 
make-up time was worked.’ f (total) for work on holiday if 4 
you 


time (total) for holiday or Sunday <4 
if make-up time was worked during 
week or Saturday. 


4 -up time was worked.’ 
time and one-half (total) for holiday or 
Sunday work in a 5-day plant if make-up 


effective until Nov. 1, 1946. After that, 
full day’s pay in ‘addition to thee f 
wages for first 6 hours or fraction ther 


time was worked rerte 4 week or Satur- then time and one-half. 
day; double time (total) in a 6-day plant. 
Time and one-half for holiday make-up 


work during the week and on Saturday 


Time and one-half for holiday make-up | 
work during the week or on Saturday. 

Commission drivers: $5 flat sum paid for 
Saturday make-up time during a holiday 


week. receding and ay = | a holiday. 
| Outside employees: Ful 

} 

| 


day’s pay in 
addition to weekly wages for make-up 
work. 


Added 


July 2%, 1947 (Famil 
All employees: One paid holiday (total 6) 


and wholesale divi- 
sion). 


Feb. 1, 1950 (Both divi- 
sions). 


Holiday added was Decoration Day. 


Changed to— 

Inside employees: Holiday pay for reed workers to equal average straight-time oy 
earnings during week preceding holiday week. Double-time rate (total) paid for wor 
on holiday or Sunday Po or succeeding the ee when make-up time was 
worked during the week. Double time and one-half (total) paid for work on holiday 
or Sunday preceding or succeeding holiday when make-up time was not worked. 


Changed to— | Changed to— 

Double time and one-half (total) for work | Inside employees: Double time and one- 
on a holiday or a Sunday preceding or half (total) for work ona holiday or on a 
succeeding a holiday when make-up Sunday preceding or =, ° holl- 
time was not worked. Double time day if no make- _ time was worked and 
(total) for work on a holiday or Sunday for make-up work during the week in a 
preceding or succeeding a _y~ when 6-day plant or for make-up work during 
make-up time was worked during the the week or on Saturday in a 5-day plant. 
week or on Saturday. Timeand one-half | Outside employees: Full day’s pay and 
(total) for holiday make-up time during time and one-half after 6 hours paid to 
the week or on Saturday. 6-day re =e for Saturday or 

day-off make-up time. 


Employees paid for ym = = regardless of 
whether they fell on scheduled workday. 
When holiday occurred during vacation 
period, employee paid for holiday in 
addition to vacation pay. 


Mar. 3, 1952 (Both divi- 
sions). 











Paid Sick t Leave 


Unused sick leave could be used as addi- 
tional vacation with pay, unless em plo. 
was Already entitled to full 2 weeks’ vaca- 
tion. In that case employer had option 
of granting additional vacation with pay 
or paying for unused sick leave. 


Feb. 4, 1946 (Linen sup- Allemployees: No provision for sick-leave | All employees: 5 days’ sick leave for em- 
ply and flatwork divi- | pay. ployees with one or more years of service. 
sion). 

| 


“ Call- Jn Pay 








i 
| 
Nov. 1, 1945 (Family | Engineers and maintenance men: Minimum of 4 hours’ pay guaranteed at double-time 
and wholesale divi- | for emergency work on Sunday 
sion); Feb. 4, 1946 | Other employees: No provision Yor call-in pay. 
(Linen supply and 
flatwork division). 


| 
Double time paid for actual hours worked 
when called in on Sunday for purpose of 
heating plant, 


Be n- Time o Fey 





| 
Nov. 1, 1945 (Family | Inside employees: Regular rates paid for all waiting time caused by machinery break- | Applied to all inside employees requested 
and wholesale divi-| downs. to remain in plant after breakdown. 
sion); Feb. 4, 1946 | Other employees: No provision for down-time pay. 
(Linen supply and 
flatwork division). 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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E—Related Wage Practices '—Continued 





Provision 
Effective date —-— —EEE Sinemet 


| 


Family and wholesale Linen supply and flatwork 


Applications, exceptions, and other related 
matters 


Paid Rest Period 


Nov. 1, 1045 (Famil Inside employees: One daily 15-minute paid rest period provided during months of | Not applicable to employees working less 
and wholesale divi- July and August than 5 hours a day. 
sion); Feb. 4, 1046 | Other employees: No paid rest period provision. 
(Linen supply and 
flatwork division). 


Uniform Meme 


Nov. 1, 1045 (Famil Outside employees: Minimum of % per- | Outside employees: Full cost and mainte- | 
and wholesale divi- cent of cost and maintenance of uniforms nance of uniforms paid by employers. 
sion); Feb. 4, 1046 paid by employers | 
(Linen supply and | Other employees: No uniform allowance | Other employees: No uniform allowance | 
flatwork division) provision provision. 





Travel- Mopense Pay 


y 

Nov. 1, 1045 (Famil All y~ My In the event the plant was moved toa location beyond the 10-cent travel- 
and wholesale divi- fare radius, additional travel expense paid by employer. 
sion); Feb. 4, 1046 | 
(Linen supply and 
flatwork division). 





Health and Welfare Benefits 


Feb. 4, 1046 (Both divi- Nonecontributory group insurance plan ae oe to employees with 6 months of service | Group insurance plan established through 
sions). and | month of union membership, providing | negotiation Nov. 10, 1941. Employer 

| 

| 

| 


paid 1 percent of payroll into trust fund 
administered by unijon-appointed 
tees. 


Life inaurance: $500 in the event of death or permanent and total disability; 
Sickness and accident disability benefits: $8 a week for women, $12 a week for men for 
maximum of 13 weeks, beginning on 8th day of sickness and Ist day of accident; 
| Daily hospital benefits: $3, up to 31 days; 
| Special hospital expenses: Up to $15 for any one disability; 
| Maternity efita: $50. ' 


Feb. 15, 1046 . ; ; ‘ ‘ . ....| Employer contribution increased to 2 

Dak divisions) percen Snore. Fund to be adminis- 
| tered jointly bygemployer and union 
representatives. 


Oct. 1, 1047 (Both divt- | my vd - 
sions). | Daily jal benefita: $5, up 00 01 done 
| Special hospital expenses: U p to $25 for any one disability. 


July 1, 1048 (Both divi- Changed to— 
slons) Sickness and accident disability: $19 a week for women, $15 a week for men, up to 13 weeks; 
| Daily hospital benefits: $6, up to 31 days; 
| Special hospital erpenses: U p to $30 for any one disability. 
| Added 
| Surgical benefite: Up to $150. 


Jan. 1, 1060 (Both divi- | Changed to 
sions) Special hospital erpenses; Up to $50 for any one disability. 


July 1, 1960 (Both divi- | Changed to 
a ) Sickness and accident disability: One-half of average weekly pay with minimum of $10 
and maximum of $26 a week, up to 13 weeks. 


Dee. 1, 1960 (Both divi- | Changed to 
sions). | Sickness and accident disahility: One-half of weekly pay with minimum of $10 and maxi- 
mum of $50 a week, up to 13 weeks. 








Pension 


April 1, 1961 (Both di- Noncontributory retirement plan established to provide Aa mm ame at 65, with 2» + established through negotiation, Feb. 
visions). | years’ continuous service in the industry and 10 tinuous mem i ene 1950. Employer id 1 percent of 
| union, with minimum annuity of $25 a month exclusive of Social Security be ‘ parr into trust commencing July 








' Last entry under each item re nts most recent change. hours. Chae en pay f for overtime paid only after work in excess 
? Contracts provided for regularly scheduled long days, not to exceed 2 of we weekly ule of hou 
days a week, for which premium rate was to be paid after a stated number of ake-up time was time ona outside regular schedule because of time 
lost through observance of a holiday. 


—Caru W. Resp, Jr., and Marion Raymenton Rossins 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Recommendations on 
Immigration Policy 


RECOMMENDATIONS on administrative policy and 
legislative improvement of current United States 
immigration provisions were recently made to 
the President’s Commission on Immigration and 
Naturalization ' by Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary 
of Labor, and Boris Shiskin, Economist of the 
American Federation of Labor. The Commission 
was provided with pertinent statistics on eco- 
nomic conditions by Ewan Clague, Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, who made special reference 
to the foreseeable effect of various annual rates 
of immigration upon the Nation’s economy and 
work force in the present decade. The three 
statements were presented to the Commission at 
its October 1952 public hearings. 


Legislative and Administrative Recommendations 


Both Secretary of Labor Tobin and Mr. Shiskin 
advocated enactment of the emergency legisla- 
tion, currently under congressional consideration, 
which would authorize special immigration quotas 
to meet the problems of surplus population in 
certain European countries and the continued in- 
flux into Western Europe of political refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain. This action should be 
taken, the Secretary noted, if comprehensive revi- 
sion of the immigration laws is delayed; Mr. Shiskin 
indicated that emergency problems must be met 
first and that the AFL does not believe it appro- 
priate “at this time” for the Commission to 
undertake the formulation and recommendation 
of a long-term permanent immigration policy. 
Both supported any provisions that are designed 
to prevent the entry of persons who would under- 
mine our democratic system of government. 

Also proposed at the October hearings were 
several amendments to Public Law 414, entitled 
the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952 and 
popularly known as the McCarran Act, which 
became effective December 24, 1952. Both Secre- 
tary Tobin and Mr. Shiskin advocated reenact- 
ment of the prohibition against admission of 
contract laborers. The 1952 law permits the 


1 The Commission was established by the President, on September 4, 1962, 
by Executive Order 10392. 


admittance of ali “who are otherwise qualified 
unless exclusionary action is taken by the Secre- 
tary.”” Such action is to be taken “to prevent 
the immigration of workers for settlement in areas 
in which there are ‘sufficient workers’ and whose 
employment would ‘adversely affect the wages 
and vorking conditions of workers in the United 
States similarly employed’.” Difficulties have 
arisen, the Secretary pointed out, in attempting 
to devise procedures to implement this require- 
ment. Further, the Secretary cautioned, ‘‘the 
red tape involved in measuring sufficiency of 
domestic workers and the adverse effect of entry 
of foreign workers may mean that they will have 
been permitted to enter before any effective de- 
termination can be made that they should have 
been excluded.” Additional revisions called for 
by the Secretary included provisions for employ- 
ment assistance of the type offered immigrants by 
various religious and charitable agencies under the 
Displaced Persons program. Mr. Shiskin also 
recommended the establishment of precise stand- 
ards for admission of immigrants, a proper appeal 
procedure for prospective immigrants, and guaran- 
tee of full Constitutional rights to all persons 
involved in naturalization, revocation of citizen- 
ship, and deportation cases. 

Immigration policy under current legislation 
should take into account several specific considera- 
tions, according to both spokesmen. Of prime 
importance is the need for insuring that immigra- 
tion (1) does not displace American workers from 
employment or adversely affect their wages and 
other working conditions, and (2) is not used as a 
means of exploiting immigrants. 

Further, the Secretary said, the country’s capac- 
ity to absorb additional population and its man- 
power requirements should also be carefully exam- 
ined; these must be considered in establishing 
numerical limitations on immigration. However, 
he noted, the limitations should be flexible, inas- 
much as the basic concepts of population capacity 
and manpower requirements themselves are sub- 
ject to fluctuation. 

Certain qualities or circumstances, specified in 
terms of standards, should govern the admission 
and exclusion of aliens, according to the Secretary. 
These are health, mentality, morality, occupational 
skills, financial responsibility, family ties in the 
United States, and devotion to ideals similar to 
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those in this country. Consideration of race, 
color, religion, or national origin of prospective 
immigrants should not be included. Preference 
on a reasonable basis, such as qualifications or 
skills which are needed here, should also be pro- 
vided for, he said. For this purpose, means should 
be provided for making the facilities of the U. S. 
Employment Service available to prospective 
immigrants on an organized basis. 

“As another step toward giving effect to the 
all-important need for enduring adequate protec- 
tion for American workers,” the Secretary recom- 
mended the return of the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service to the Department of Labor. 
As he noted: “Our immigration policy should be 
developed with our ability to absorb additional 
population and the manpower need of an expand- 
ing economy, as principal considerations. It is 
in these areas that the Department of Labor can 
make its greatest contribution to the administra- 
tion and development of immigration policies. In 
the Department of Labor, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service would have the benefit of 
day-to-day contacts with the U. S. Employment 
Service with its current labor-market information 
and its knowledge of the manpower needs of the 
country, with the Bureau of Labor Statistics with 
its statistics relating to economic conditions, and 
with other bureaus of the Department each of 
which could make a distinctive contribution to 
the formulation of an enlightened immigration 


policy.” 
Population and Labor Force Facts 


In an outline of past and expected population 
trends, Mr. Clague noted the decline throughout 
the past century in the rate of population growth 
in the United States. This downward trend 
continued into the 1940's, after having been 
accelerated during the depression of the 1930’s by 
postponement of marriages, deferral of births, and 
further curtailment of average family size. During 
the 1940's, the decline in rate of growth was 
reversed, with a rise in recorded birth rates which 
reached a peak of 26.6 per thousand population in 
1947. “At present,” Mr. Clague said, “we see no 
signs of significant slackening of higher birth 
rates, the rate in 1951 being 25. Factors con- 
tributing to this expectation are: a trend toward 


a younger average age at first marriage, a possible 


reversal of the downward trend in average size of 
family, and a reduction in fertility differentials 
among social and economic groups.” 

Recent changes in the size, composition, and 
distribution of the population have (1) contributed 
to the acceleration of the over-all rate of economic 
development, and (2) influenced expectations 
with regard to future economic trends. “Our 
dynamic and expanding economy,” Mr. Clague 
pointed out, “implies a corresponding growth in 
employment opportunities for our work force.” 
A continued uptrend in manpower needs is an- 
ticipated, although short-term fluctuations in em- 
ployment conditions are possible. In addition, 
sustained manpower demand for defense mobiliza- 
tion will be superimposed on expanding normal 
peacetime requirements, he stated. 

Several facts were listed by the Commissioner as 
indicating a reduction in the potential addition to 
the civilian work force expected from younger age 
groups during the present decade. These included 
declines in the number of persons in the age group 
10-19 years (2 million less in 1952 than in 1940); 
in the proportion of younger women who are in the 
labor force (about 44 percent of all women 20-24 
years of age being in the labor market in April 
1950, compared with almost 48 percent in April 
1940); and in the number of young men annually 
reaching the military age of 18 (about 1 million 
in 1952—200,000 less than in 1940). 

The effect of inflows of immigration upon pop- 
ulation and work force was presented to the Com- 
mission by Mr. Clague in projections of the 
population and labor force until 1960, based on 
assumptions of net annual immigration of 100, 200, 
300, and 400 thousand. For example, a net 
annual immigration of 300,000 from 1952 until 
1960 would result in a 2.6 million addition in 
population—1.5 percent of a total projected pop- 
ulation of about 172 million in the latter year. 
This would add 1.3 million workers to the labor 
force—1.8 percent of the projected total labor 
force of almost 73 million. 

Mr. Clague also presented estimates on the 
effect of immigration on the rates of population 
growth, in comparison with rates during preceding 
decades. ‘With immigration of 300,000 a year 
until 1960,” he said, “the annual rate of popula- 
tion increase would be 1.3 percent—less than the 
annual rate in any decade except the depression 
1930’s. An annual inflow of this size would in- 
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crease the rate of growth only two-tenths of a per- 
cent above that occurring if there were no immi- 
gration whatsoever after July 1, 1952.” Annual 
immigration of such an amount would constitute 
1.5 percent of the population growth in the decade 
1950-60. In contrast, in 1900-10, over 50 percent 
of the 16 million population increase was directly 
due to peak immigration of 8.8 million, and, in the 
following decade, the 5.7 million immigrants con- 
stituted about 40 percent of the total 13.7 million 
population increase. 





Federal and State Jurisdiction 
in Labor Relations 


Questions concerning the respective areas of 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government and of 
individual States in labor relations are similar to 
those which arise in “virtually every field of Fed- 
eral regulation,’”’ stated Mozart G. Ratner, assist- 
ant general counsel of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, to New York University’s Fifth 
Annual Conference on Labor in 1952.'' Therefore, 
examination of the history of doctrines applied by 
the United States Supreme Court in deciding 
Federa!-State jurisdictional issues might help, 
he said, in explaining the trend of that Court’s 
recent decisions. Also, Mr. Ratner added, it 
might afford a clue to the resolution of “numerous 
issues of Federal-State jurisdiction in the labor- 
relations field which remain unsettled.” 

In the interstate-commerce area, Mr. Ratner 
pointed out, the Federal law-making body was 
enabled to close the door completely to State 
regulation, because of the grant by the United 
States Constitution to Congress of power ‘‘to regu- 
late commerce . . . among the several States’’— 
together with the provision that ‘the laws of the 
United States . . . shall be the supreme law of 
the land.” 


Congressional Preemption of Field 


Early in the country’s history (1820), a United 
States Supreme Court decision (Houston v. Moore, 
Wheat 1, 20-23) presumed, the NLRB assistant 


general counsel stated, “that the enactment of 
legislation by Congress reflects its considered 
judgment as to what substance and form regula- 
tion should take.’’ This presumption, he said, is 
the cornerstone of a doctrine called “preemption” 
or “occupation of the field,” which has been re- 
iterated in various other cases decided by the 
Supreme Court through the years. In Charleston 
& Carolina Railroad v. Varnville Co. (237 U.S. 597, 
604, decided June 1, 1915), it was asserted that 
“a State law is not to be declared a help because 
it attempts to go farther than Congress has seen 
fit to go.” In Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. v. 
Porter (273 U. 8. 341, 345-346, decided Feb. 21, 
1927), the Court stated: “Congress must be 
deemed to have determined that the rule laid 
down and the means provided to enforce it are 
sufficient and that no other regulation is neces- 
sary.”’ However, Kelly v. Washington (302 U. S. 
1, 9-12, decided Nov. 8, 1937) reflected a rule that 
an intent of the Federal Government to supersede 
exercise by the State of its police power “is not 
to be inferred, but must be clearly manifested.’ 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. v. NYSLRB case (330 
U. S. 767, 773) concerned labor relations specif- 
ically, and was decided April 7, 1947, while the 
National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act of 1935 
was still in effect. In certain cases, the National 
Labor Relations Board had refused to certify fore- 
men’s unions as bargaining representatives. The 
labor relations board of New York State had 
undertaken to certify such unions. Its orders 
were upheld by the New York courts, but the 
United States Supreme Court ruled that the 
National Board had been granted authority to 
decide whether foremen constitute an appropriate 
bargaining unit. When that Board had refused 
under the Federal act to certify such units, the 
Court held, their certification by the State board 
was invalid as in conflict with the Federal act and 
with the commerce clause of the Constitution. 
In a case decided the following month in the field 
of regulation of warehouses (Rice v. Santa Fe 
Elevator Corp., 331 U. 8. 218, 236), the Supreme 
Court cited the Bethlehem case, stating that in 
the National Labor Relations Act, Congress had 
made it “clear that it intends no regulation except 
its own.” 


' Proceedings of New York University Fifth Annual Conference on Labor, 
April 22-25, 1952, Matthew Bender & Co., Inc., New York (pp. 77-118). 
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Scope of Labor Management Relations Act 


The most important difference between the 
National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act of 1935 
and the Labor Management Relations (Taft- 
Hartley) Act, 1947, Mr. Ratner stated, is in scope. 
In the 1935 act, he stated, Congress dealt with 
“only one problem—protection of the right of 
employees to organize and to engage in concerted 
activities for mutual aid or protection.”” The 
1947 act, however, “is a comprehensive code 
which governs the entire field of labor-management 
relations.” The preamble to that act states its 
purpose and policy to be “‘to prescribe the legiti- 
mate rights of both employees and employers in 
their relations affecting commerce, to provide 
orderly and peaceful procedures for preventing 
the interference by either with the legitimate 
rights of the other, to protect the rights of indi- 
vidual employees in their relations with labor 
organizations whose activities affect commerce, to 
define and proscribe practices on the part of labor 
and management which affect commerce and are 
inimical to the general welfare, and to protect the 
rights of the public in connection with labor 
disputes affecting commerce.” 

According to the NLRB assistant general 
counsel, the legislative history of the 1947 act 
“shows that Congress canvassed the field of labor- 
management relations from one end to the other” 
and “finally arrived at the approach which it 
considered most sound and workable.” 

Also, in Mr. Ratner’s opinion, the legislative 
history shows that Congress “regulated the field 
of labor relations to the full extent it thought 
regulation desirable.’ He believed that “the 
Federal legislative process would be reduced to a 
meaningless skirmish if the States were free to 
supplement or complement the pattern of regula- 
tion provided by Federal law whenever, in their 
view, the Federal law does not go far enough.” 

It was noted that State courts and State agencies 
are precluded from granting relief against either 
employer conduct or labor-organization conduct 


4 The certiorari was granted by the United States Supreme Court 2 months 
after Mr. Ratner’s address was delivered in April. Since this article abstract- 
ing his addreas was prepared, the Court has reversed its June 1952 grant of 
a review as having been “improvidently granted.”” The Court stated that 
it has jurisdiction to grant certiorari from the Supreme Court of Alabama 
only if the judgment or decree is final; and, in this inst ,a “t y 
writ of injunction” was issued by the Circuit Court of Montgomery C ounty, 
Ala., and upheld by the State Supreme Court. (United States Law Week, 
Dee. 9, 1952, p. 4043.) 





which is defined by the National act as an unfair 
labor practice. The test of whether State-court 
jurisdiction is superseded by Federal jurisdiction, 
it was stated, is whether the transaction involved 
is in the “‘field’’ covered by the Federal act. 


Decisions on Preemption and Conflict 


Granting the assumption that State legislation 
may operate in “portions of the field which Con- 
gress has preserved to the States,” Mr. Ratner 
discussed various cases involving action by State 
agencies or relief by State courts. 

The United States Supreme Court on February 
28, 1949, held that the State was entitled to 
enjoin a program of ‘quickie’ strikes (Auto 
Workers v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board, 
336 U. S. 245). Bringing economic pressure to 
bear upon employers by this method, the Court 
ruled, was not protected by the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act. Furthermore, the Court 
noted, the act “gives the Federal Board no author- 
ity to prohibit or to supervise the activity which 
the State Board has here stopped nor to entertain 
any proceeding concerning it, because it is the 
objectives only and not the tactics of a strike 
which bring it within the power of the Federal 
Board.” 

Novel strike tactics, Mr. Ratner pointed out, 
were treated by the above decision as “a distinct 
and severable portion of the field of labor relations, 


an area which Congress had not occupied, and in 


which, therefore, on familiar principles, the States 
remained free to act.’”’ From this case, it was 
stated, stems largely the “concept that States are 
free to treat pursuant to their own labor-relations 
policies any concerted activities which are neither 
protected nor prohibited by the Federal act.”’ 
However, in Montgomery Building & Construc- 
tion Trades Council v. Ledbetter Erection Co. (20 
Labor Cases 9 66,407, Jan. 24, 1952, 28 LRRM 
2342, 26 So. (2d) 564 (1952), rehear. den. 21 Labor 
Cases J 66,746, 29 LRRM 2415, 57 So. (2d) 112, 
cert. granted June 2, 1952, 343 U. S. 9627), an 
injunction was granted by the Alabama Supreme 
Court, at the instance of a private party, to 
restrain a secondary boycott which fell within 
the prohibition of section 8 (b)(4)(A) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act. The Alabama Su- 
preme Court held that since the NLRB had 
discretion to decline to proceed when the impact of 
the unfair labor practice on commerce was rel- 
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atively slight and since, in any event, a substantial 
period might elapse before the Board applied 
for injunctive relief, the injured party was not 
confined to seeking remedy before the Board, but 
could seek it in State courts to prevent irrepa- 
rable injury. é 

The decision of the State supreme court in 
this case, the NLRB assistant counsel pointed 
out, “highlights sharply the rejection of Congres- 
sional judgment which occurs”’ when States inter- 
vene to afford relief against unlawful conduct in 
the labor-relations field. 

When the Labor Management Relations Act, 
1947, was being considered, Mr. Ratner stated, 
it was urged that private parties injured by unfair 
labor practices should be permitted to seek injunc- 
tive relief. The strongest argument in favor of 
such provision was that administrative action was 
often slow and the injured party’s right to relief 
should not be dependent upon discretionary deter- 
mination by an administrator as to whether relief 
should be sought. In the law as enacted, Con- 
gress instructed the NLRB to grant priority to 
certain unfair labor practice charges, and made 
it mandatory to apply to the Federal courts for 


injunctive relief if reasonable cause were found 


to believe the charge to be true. In addition, 
private parties were authorized to sue for dam- 
ages in the Federal courts or “any other court 
having jurisdiction of the parties’ (section 303 
(b)). But, Mr. Ratner asserted, the law deliber- 
ately withheld from private parties the right to 
seek injunctive relief in any court, thus rejecting 
the so-called “court approach’”’ and retaining the 
“administrative law approach.” In the opinion 
of the NLRB assistant general counsel, the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution precludes 
the States from reweighing the issue and deciding 
it differently. ‘ 

In Goodwins, Inc., v. Hagedorn (21 Labor Cases 
166,609, 303 N. Y. 300, 101 N. E. (2d) 697; rehear- 
ing denied 303 N. Y. 673, 102 N. E. (2d) 833), 
the New York Court of Appeals held that a State 
court might enjoin picketing while a representa- 
tive proceeding was pending before the NLRB to 
determine whether the picketing union or a rival 
union should be bargaining representative. 

The complaint alleged that the objective of the 
picketing was to compel the employer to recognize 
the union as exclusive bargaining agent. For the 
employer to make such recognition while the 


question of representation remained unresolved 
would have been an unfair labor practice, and the 
picketing therefore was not protected by the 
LMRA. The State court concluded that the 
LMRA constituted no barrier to the State’s 
granting injunctive relief. 

“Granting of State relief in cases of this kind,” 
Mr. Ratner asserted, “stands as a real obstacle to 
the full effectuation of the national labor pol- 
icy. . . . Congress left it to the National Board, 
subject to review by the Federal courts, to decide 
whether concerted activities should or should not 
be protected as a matter of Federal law. . . . To 
permit State courts to decide issues of this kind 
would open the door to potential diversity, both 
of policy and of fact finding, which Congress, in 
the interest of assuring uniformity, closed.” 

The decision of the United States Court of 
Appeals, in NLRB v. Electronics Equipment Co. 
(21 Labor Cases J 66,777, 194 F. (2d) 650, decided 
Feb. 18, 1952), illustrates the nature of the prob- 
lem. While a representation case was pending 
before this Board, one of the two contesting 
unions wrote to customers of the employer urging 
them to advise him that they would boycott him 
if the union established a picket line. The em- 
ployer discharged the employee responsible for 
sending the letters, and a charge alleging that the 
dismissal was an unfair labor practice was filed 
with the NLRB. 

The employer’s defense claimed that the union, 
in sending the letters, had sought to compel its 
recognition as exclusive bargaining agent while the 
question on representation was pending. The 
court stated, however: ‘We think the employer 
must realize that farfetched and overstated claims, 
easily dissuadable, are often made initially by 
one side in a labor dispute. . . . Such claims 
may well evaporate on discussion and negotia- 
tion. . . . We think that the employer cannot 
seize upon this kind of claim .. . in order to 
justify retaliatory measures. . . . He must make 
some effort to find out if the employees mean in 
fact to . . . stick to demands which are not 
protected by section 7.” 

In the Goodwins case, a State court ruled that 
injunctive relief could be granted. In the Flec- 
tronics case, a Federal court reminded the employer 
of his obligation to try further negotiation. 
Comparison of the results in the two cases shows 
“the danger to uniform interpretation and appli- 
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cation of Federal policy” if State courts are em- 
powered to decide the same questions which the 
NLRB has authority to decide. 


Conclusions 


By virtue of the supremacy clause of the Con- 
stitution, Mr. Ratner pointed out, State law which 
duplicates, complements, or supplements Con- 
gressional regulation cannot stand. The express 
reservation to the States by the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, of power to act in cer- 
tain areas of the field, the NLRB assistant general 
counsel asserted, both confirms the Federal 
intention to preempt the field and establishes the 
limits beyond which regulation by the States may 
not go. 

The States are not precluded, Mr. Ratner 
averred, from applying to unions, employees, or 
employers, the same general legal and policy stand- 
ards which are applicable to citizens generally. 
“Violence by unions or employers, and unlawful 
seizures of property, for example, are not placed 
beyond the power of the States to control merely 
because they occur in a labor-relations context.” 

But in some recent cases in which States granted 
injunctive relief against certain activities, it was 
pointed out, inadequate consideration appeared 
to have been given to the fact that the conduct 
involved fell within the field preempted by the 
Federal act, and that the relief accorded con- 
flicted with Congress’ judgment as to the appro- 
priate methods of handling. This, the assistant 
general counsel said, applied particularly to in- 
stances in which State courts granted injunctions 
to private parties against secondary boycotts and 
to those in which stranger picketing and organiza- 
tional strikes were enjoined on the ground that 
their objectives were unlawful under either State 
or Federal law. 

In view of practical administrative difficulties 
facing the NLRB, Mr. Ratner stated, “oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for effectuating Con- 
gressional policy insofar as ‘preemption’ and ‘con- 
flict’ matters are concerned must rest largely upon 
State courts and private parties.”’ 

Observance of the preemption policy, the NLRB 
assistant general counsel stated, will ‘aid in reduc- 
ing Federal-State jurisdictional conflicts and point 
the way to desirable improvements in Federal 
law” in the labor-management field. But on the 


other hand, he asserted, decisions by State courts 
“which promote uncertainty as to whether the 
Federal Government or the State is master ‘can 
be as disruptive of peace between various indus- 
trial factions’ as actual competition between 
the Federal Government and the States for 
supremacy.” 





Changes in Distribution 
of Income, 1913-48 


A “social revolution” in terms of redistribution of 
income occurred during the period 1913 to 1948, 
according to Geoffrey H. Moore of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research.' Inequality in 
distribution of income by size, after reaching high 
levels in the booming 1920’s, diminished during 
both the depression of the 1930's and the prosper- 
ity of the 1940’s. By 1948, this leveling-up proc- 
ess had reduced the disparity between the top 
income group and the rest of the population to a 
new low. Among the explanations for the shift, 
major emphasis was placed on a drop in the main 
source of income for the upper group, together with 
a phenomenal increase in that for the lower group. 


Leveling of Income 


The end of the 1920’s marked a turning point in 
income distribution between the top 1-percent 
income group and the remaining 99 percent, Mr. 
Moore notes. At that time, income imequality 
was about as great as at any previous time for 
which adequate records are available. But reduc- 
tion in income inequality between the two groups, 
which occurred in the 1930’s and 1940's, has 
resulted in an altogether new distribution of 
income by size. 

This shift toward a more even distribution of 
income is noted by Mr. Moore in analyzing Simon 


1 The paper, entitled “Secular Changes in the Distribution of Income,” 
appears in the American Economic Review, vol. XLII, No. 2, May 1962, 
Papers and Proceedings of the Sixty-Fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Economie Association (p. 527). It is based largely on the work of National 
Bureau staff! members, particularly Shares of Upper Income Groups in 
Ineome and Savings by Simon Kuznets. 
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Kuznets’ data covering the 35-year period between 
1913 and 1948. For example, 1 percent of the 
population (including both income recipients and 
their dependents) at the upper end of the income 
scale had an average per capita income nearly 20 
times as large as the average for the remaining 99 
percent in 1913 and only 10 times as large in 1948. 
Taking the period as a whole, Mr. Moore points 
out, the average per capita income for the upper 
group increased from $5,700 in 1913 to $12,500 in 
1948, while that for the lower 99 percent rose from 
about $300 to $1,300. Numerically, the gains 
were $6,800 and $1,000, respectively. But per- 
centage-wise, the gain was much larger for the 
lower group—their average income being four 
times greater than in 1913, whereas that of the 
upper group had slightly more than doubled. 

The over-all change between 1913 and 1948 
reflects sharp differences between the two groups 
in the rate of change during periods of varying 
economic activity. During the period 1913-20, 
the per capita income of the upper 1-percent group 
and the lower 99-percent group increased 55 per- 
cent and 90 percent, respectively. The rise was 
32 percent and | percent in 1920-29. “It is 
somewhat surprising,” Mr. Moore points out, ‘to 
find that the mass of the population did not partic- 
ipate to a greater extent in the boom of the twen- 
ties.’’ A decline in per capita income for both 
groups occurred in the period 1929-29, the upper 
by 39 percent and the lower by 18 percent. The 
greatest contrast, however, occurred in the period 
1939-48, particularly after World War II when 
per capita income of the high income group in- 
creased 78 percent compared to a 174-percent 
increase for the remaining low-income group. 

In terms of each group’s share in the country- 
wide total income, the effect of the changes in 
income distribution as outlined was greatest in the 
1930’s and 1940’s, when the upper income share 
of total income reached levels lower than ever 
before. The shift was a substantial one—from 17 
percent of the total in 1929 to 9 percent in 1948, 
as follows: 

Percent of the Nation's income in— 
Upper 1 percent Lower 99 percent 
income group income group 
16 84 
14 86 
17 83 
13 87 
9 91 


Another indication of the leveling process in dis- 
tribution of income, Mr. Moore states, may be 
found in a report of individuals receiving income 
in excess of 1 million dollars. In 1929, 513 indi- 
viduals reported such incomes. By 1939, the 
figure had dropped to 44. In 1948, 149 reported 
income above 1 million dollars; however, their 
average income both before and after taxes was 
less than the corresponding figure in 1939. 


Origin of Distribution Shift 


In an analysis of the origin of the redistribution, 
Mr. Moore outlines five broad types of personal 
income and examines changes therein since 1929, 
the so-called ‘turning point’ in income distribu- 
tion. These.types of personal income are: (1) 
employee compensation (wages and salaries); (2) 
entrepreneurial compensation (i. e., income of 
farmers, owners of unincorporated business, and 
professional enterprises); (3) corporate dividends; 
(4) interest; and (5) rental income. The last 
three types together are known as “property in- 
come.” Distribution of types of income in 1929 
for various income groups is as follows: 


Percent of types of income in 
Upper! Upper#-7? Lower 0s 


neem cent roent 
neome ncome neome 


Types of income group group group 
Wages and salaries.. 28 58 74 
Entrepreneurial com- 

pensation _ _ _- 


an 21 16 
Property income.... 52 


21 10 


Sharp changes in the levels of a given type of 
income, Mr. Moore asserts, would have important 
influence on the income of individuals chiefly 


dependent on that particular type. Documenting 
specific changes, he notes that, on a per capita 
basis for the population as a whole, employee 
compensation increased 134 percent between 1929 
and 1948, while entrepreneurial income rose 145 
percent. Rental income increased only 26 percent 
and dividends 6 percent, and interest payment 
declined 21 percent. ‘Taking the last three com- 
ponents together as a measure of property income, 
we find virtually no change in their aggregate 
amount per capita between the 2 years,” Mr. 
Moore reports. 

Because the contributions of the three income 
types to the 1929-48 rise in total income varied, 
the proportion of total 1948 income represented by 
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property income declined, while that represented 
by employee compensation and entrepreneurial in- 
come rose. Therefore, since property income and 
employee compensation were the major income 
sources of the upper and lower groups, respectively, 
inequality of income distribution lessened ac- 
cordingly. Another factor which aided in the 
equalization trend was “an evening out of the 
distribution among different income groups of 
each major type of income.”’ These two factors 
are, however, “not independent.” 

Tracing the “line of causation’ back a step, 
Mr. Moore outlines the 1929-48 change in the 
“‘prices”’ of the various components of each income 
type. The large increases in wage rates and 
earnings per person employed and in entrepreneuri- 
al incomes per employer show up clearly, as well 
as the modest changes in rent and dividend rates 
and declines in interest rates. These “price” 
changes, Mr. Moore notes, explain a great part of 
the 1929-48 changes in income distribution. 
But, in addition, quantity changes accompanied 
these ‘price’ changes, and there were shifts in the 
position of various groups in the income array. 

One of the basic developments which “lie be- 
hind” the shift in income distribution, according 
to Mr. Moore, is “the change in the position of 
Government in the American economy.”’ He out- 
lines the increase in Federal income taxes—for the 
upper | percent about 8.5 percent of income in 
1929 and 31 percent in 1948. However, he reports 
that the direct effect of increased taxes on income 
distribution accounted for only about a fourth or 


fifth of the decline in income inequality. The 
sharp increase in taxes had a twofold effect on 
income distribution: directly, by absorbing a 
greater relative amount of income for the upper 
than for the lower income groups, and indirectly, 
by tending to reduce “in many subtle ways,’’ the 
aggregate amount of income before taxes. (For 
example, it seems probable that concentration of 
tax-exempt securities in the hands of the upper 
income groups has become greater than when taxes 
were relatively low.) 

But the rise in taxes “is simply one facet of the 
growing importance of Government in our econ- 
omy,” Mr. Moore emphasizes. Government af- 
fects income distribution in a variety of ways. 
“There is less inequality in wages and salaries in 
the public than in the private sector,” and the 
proportion of Government employees in the total 
labor force has increased (Federal, State, and local 
governments employed 7 percent of the labor force 
in 1929, 8 percent in 1939, and 12 percent in 1948). 
Another equalizing factor, in Mr. Moore’s opinion, 
is the upward trend in Government “transfer pay- 
ments,’’ such as old age benefits or subsidies to 
agriculture. The role of a large and growing 


public debt and of increased Government lending 


in reducing interest rates on private debt to low 
levels has also been significant. These, combined 
with the “influence of far-reaching Government 
policies ranging from control over rents to the 
bargaining of labor with management,”’ Mr. Moore 
observes, are of major importance in accounting 
for the large-scale reduction in income inequality. 





Technical Note 





Taxes and the 
Consumers’ Price Index* 


Effects of Price and Tax Changes on Living Costs 


Tue relationship of income tax changes to the 
cost of living, and the related question of the 
inclusion or exclusion of income taxes in indexes 
of consumer prices or cost of living, have been 
extensively discussed in the United States and in 
other countries where such indexes are compiled. 
Income taxes have never been included in the 
consumers’ price indexes in the United States. 
However, in certain other indexes, for example, 
in one calculation of the Swedish index, changes in 
income taxes are combined with price changes and 
the index measures the combined effects of both 
factors on the cost of living. Most recently this 
question has been raised in connection with the 
revision of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Consum- 
ers’ Price Index. There has been widespread 
discussion and a considerable amount of opinion 
expressed on both sides of the question. The 
subject was extensively discussed, for example, in 
hearings before a special Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the House 
of Representatives under the chairmanship of 
Congressman Tom Steed.' In the report of these 
hearings, the Subcommittee recommended “that 
the Bureau continue its present practice of includ- 
ing excise and sales taxes, but excluding income 
taxes from the index.’’? 

The Bureau has, in effect, followed this advice 
in the revision of the Consumers’ Price Index. In 
so far as taxes are concerned, the decision has 
been not to incorporate in the index, in any direct 
form, the effect of changes in personal income tax. 
The present article discusses some of the concep- 
tual and practical problems which arise in trying 
to relate changes in personal taxes to changes in 
prices. To understand the problem, it is first 
necessary to define the index and the many kinds 
of taxes that potentially could be included in it. 


The Consumers’ Price Index measures the 
effect of price change on the living costs of city 
wage-earner and salaried-clerical-worker families. 
It is calculated by comparing, from one period to 
the next, the cost of a market basket of goods and 
services usually purchased by this particular 
population group. The quantity and quality of 
items contained in the market basket are held 
constant over the measurement period, so that 
only price change is reflected. The index thus pro- 
vides a reasonably accurate estimate of changes in 
the value of the urban wage-dollar, in terms of 
the volume of goods and services it can buy. 

Many factors other than price directly affect 
living costs. Taxes are among the more important, 
for the total taxes paid by wage earners and 
clerical workers are considerable. A change in the 
tax total, therefore, has an effect on the total 
“cost of living’ which is wholly apart from and in 
addition to the effect of price changes. The wage 
earner buys most of his goods and services in the 
markets; but he also receives goods and services 
through governmental activities. Whether a 
specific service is provided by government or by 
private industry is in many cases a matter of 
custom or of local arrangements. Water, for 
example, may be supplied by the community or 
by a private company; the consumer pays the 
water bill in either case. To consider such pay- 
ments a tax if made to government on the one 
hand, and a price if made to business on the other 
hand, would introduce inconsistencies in the index 
calculation. Since the Consumers’ Price Index 
measures the effect of price change on the cost of 
living and does not limit “price” to commercial 
market transactions, it is necessary to differentiate 
between those payments to government which 
can be considered as “prices’’ of identifiable goods 
and services, and those which cannot. 

Consumer payments to government (aside from 
penalties) fall into five major groups, as follows: 

1. Direct payment for goods and services received: 
payments for water, garbage disposal, electric 
power, gas, local transportation, tolls, tuitions, 
postage, etc., and purchases of alcoholic beverages, 
publications, and other goods sold by government 
to the consumer. 

*Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Prices and Cost of Living. 
1 See “‘Consumers’ Price Index,” Report of a Special Subcommittee of 
os eaeetic Education and Labor, H. Res. 73, Subcommittee Report 


4 Ibid, pp. 35-36. 
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2. Licenses and fees attached to the ownership or 
use of goods: automobile registration and use taxes, 
inspection fees, drivers’ permits, dog tax, etc., and 
taxes on real estate and personal property. 

3. Taxes attached to the acquisition of goods and 
services: sales taxes, retail excise taxes, custom 
duties and all manufacturers’ and processors’ taxes 
passed on to the consumer as part of the retail 
price on finished products and services, and taxes 
passed on to the renter as part of rent. 

4. Taxes levied on persons rather than things: 
personal income tax, inheritance and gift tax, poll 
tax, etc. 

5. Insurance payments and savings: social-secu- 
rity contributions, veteran’s insurance premiums, 
etc. 


Present Treatment of Taxes in the Index 


The first three of these groups of payments are 
included in the index structure. In the first group, 
no distinction is made as to sources of goods and 
services purchased by direct payment. All ex- 
penditures for these purchases are used in the 
calculation of the index weights; and prices or 
rates are either obtained from the source of supply, 
whether government or business, or their move- 
ment is estimated by imputation from other items. 
If the source of supply shifts from government to 
business, or vice versa, without a change in quality 
of the service involved, differences in rates charged 
by the suppliers over the transition period are 
treated as price changes. If the source of supply 
shifts from business or government (through direct 
payment) to the provision of a service by govern- 
ment paid for out of general funds—for example, 
when free textbooks are first supplied by a school 
system—the item is dropped from the index 
“market basket,’’ since it is no longer purchased 
directly. 

Licenses, fees, taxes, and other payments in 
group 2, that are attached to the ownership or 
use of goods, are included in the index as part of 
family expenditures for the things with which 
they are associated. Thus, real property taxes on 
owned homes are included as part of total housing 
expenses; automobile registration and other fees 
attached to the purchase and use of automobiles 
are included as part of total transportation ex- 
penditures. Sales and excise taxes that are paid 
at the time of purchase, and all other indirect taxes 


in group 3 that are “built into’’ the retail price, 
are included as part of the total family expendi- 
tures for items on which they are levied, and as 
part of the prices paid for these items. 

Income and other personal taxes, insurance 
premiums, and other payments in groups 4 and 5 
are not included in the index structure since they 
are not associated with goods and services pur- 
chased by wage and clerical worker families. 

The present treatment of taxes in the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index is of concern only because in 
the use of the index in wage escalation there is a 
question as to whether exclusion of certain taxes 
creates an inequity. For example, in a community 
where local revenue is collected through sales or 
property taxes, which are included in the index, the 
worker whose wages are tied to the local CPI is 
compensated for increases in such taxes. But the 
worker in a city which depends on income tax for 
support of government is not similarly com- 
pensated for local income-tax increases. It seems 
clear that the use of the index is not similarly 
equitable in both these situations. However, in 
light of the general uses of the index in wage escala- 
tion, this does not represent a unique error of 
application. Most wage escalation is based on 
the all-cities index. Changes in local sales taxes 
are thus reflected only in proportion to the im- 
portance of a given city in the national average; 
hence, the worker in the “sales tax city” is com- 
pensated only in part for the increase in taxes 
while the worker in another city benefits from in- 
creases in taxes that he does not bear. A similar 
anomoly arises because of differential price move- 
ments among cities, such as the wage increase ac- 
cruing to Detroit workers as a result of an increase 
in the subway fare in New York. It seems ap- 
parent, therefore, that the treatment of taxes in 
the index cannot be decided on the basis of its 
application in wage escalation. The conceptual 
framework and definition of the economic phe- 
nomenon the index measures must govern the 
handling of taxes. 


Taxes as ‘‘Total Price of Government’’ 


Over the long run, all tax payments can be 
considered the ‘total price of government” includ- 
ing direct payments for goods and services re- 
ceived by the taxpayer, transfer payments to 
individuals (including social insurance and public- 
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assistance benefits, loans to homeowners, sub- 
sidies, etc.), and peyments for services rendered 
to the community in the form of national defense, 
police and fire protection, streets and roads, etc. 
It may therefore be argued that there are no 
grounds for including some taxes as “prices’’ in 
the CPI and excluding others, only because they 
are collected differently. Such an approach leads 
immediately to the problem of identifying a con- 
stant quantity and quality of “government”’ first 
to determine its importance in relation to the value 
of goods and services purchased in commercial 
markets, and then as an identifiable “specification” 
on which a measurement of charige in the “price 
of government” can be based. 

If a concept for the CPI were to include 
“government” as a “package purchase,” two 
alternatives would be available; either (1) the 
“quantity” and “quality” of government must be 
assumed to remain constant over time—in which 
case the price of government is the total of tax 
payments in all forms; or (2) changes in both the 
“quantity” and “quality” of government must be 
identified and a fixed amount of “government” 
priced. Both of these alternatives present con- 


ceptual and operating difficulties which seem to be 


insurmountable. An assumption that the quan- 
tity and quality of government is constant over 
time is not readily acceptable, even though 
“constant” is used in the sense of needs or satis- 
faction. For example, growth of the population, 
increases in standards of living, changes in national 
and world affairs, etc., require more roads, more 
schools, a greater defense effort—the cost of 
government increases, and at the same time these 
factors add to total family expenditures by stimu- 
lating the purchase of greater quantities and 
different qualities of goods and services. 

Since the measurement of price change requires 
that physical quantities and qualities of goods 
and services remain fixed over comparison periods, 
the second alternative is the one which conforms 
with price-index concept and methodology of 
measurement. When it becomes possible to 
identify and price for a specified group of the 
total population a ‘‘constant’”’ amount of “govern- 
ment,” then it may become possible also to calcu- 
late for wage and clerical workers, an index of 
price change for all goods and services, from what- 
ever source, received for their gross wage-dollar. 


Taxes as Price of Goods and Services 


Alternatively, it has been suggested that only 
that part of the total tax burden which pays for 
consumer goods and services provided by govern- 
ment should be included in the index. This 
approach recognizes that many goods and services 
formerly purchased by wage earners in the con- 
sumer markets are now—or may be in the future— 


- provided by government through use of general 


tax funds, and that the index structure should 
provide means of measuring changes in the price 
of these services, whether provided commercially 
or publicly or both. 

To achieve this in a manner consistent with the 
index concepts and methodology, it would be 
necessary to identify that portion of taxes used by 
governments for the purchase and distribution of 
a constant volume of consumer goods and services. 
At the local and State levels, government expend- 
itures may be considered as primarily for con- 
sumer goods and services, although transfer pay- 
ments included in State and local government 
outlays may become important from time to time. 
At the Federal level, Government expenditures 
for national defense and transfer payments are by 
far the largest outlays. The national budget pro- 
vides a means of separating out government ex- 
penditures for national defense and transfer pay- 
ments so that the portion of total tax payments 
going for goods and services can be estimated. 
But the inclusion of this part of total tax payments 
requires the same assumptions as_ indicated 
above—that the quantity and quality of such 
goods and services are the same for two dates of 
comparison and the price is the total tax pay- 
ment; or that a constant amount of government- 
provided goods and services can be identified 
and priced. 

A very cursory examination of data on govern- 
ment expenditures for nondefense goods and serv- 
ices shows immediately that the first assumption 
is unrealistic, and that a “‘price’’ change measured 
by such a procedure would also be extremely un- 
realistic. During the period from 1940 to 1945, 
when tax rates and the incidence of taxes on the 
wage and clerical worker groups were increasing, 
Federal Government expenditures for nondefense 
goods and services dropped from 4.0 to 1.0 billion 
dollars. If the measurement is based on tax pay- 
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ments of individuals rather than on government 
expenditures, very questionable results are also 
obtained. The 1950 and 1951 tetal tax payments 
of individuals (19.2 and 27.2 billions, respectively) 
when allocated to government purchases of goods 
and services—with no attempt to adjust to a per 
capita payment—would indicate only a slight 
increase in the “price” of government-provided 
goods and services. Calculations on a per capita 
basis could result in a decrease, depending upon 
the specific method used. 

Since all tax revenue collected normally flows 
into the general treasury and is spent by govern- 
ment in the same way, the problem of differenti- 
ating taxes used for government purchase and 
distribution of consumer goods and services would 
extend to the treatment of sales and excise taxes 
as well as to income-tax payments. By this ap- 
proach, only a part of these taxes would be in- 
cluded in the index as the price of government- 
provided goods and services. 


Income Tax and the CPI 


When the index is applied to net or disposable 
income (after payment of income tax), it tells how 
much more or less of net income wage and clerical 
worker families would need to compensate for the 
effect of price changes on their living costs. If a 
measure is required to evaluate the adequacy of 
workers’ gross earnings to pay income tax in addi- 
tion to buying the goods and services required to 
maintain their level of living, it must superimpose 
the effect of tax change on the effect of price 
change. It appears impossible to develop an index 
which can contain both of these effects. There- 
fore, separate estimates of the change in wage and 
clerical worker family income tax have been cal- 
culated, and an attempt has been made to combine 
tax change and price change with appropriate 
weights. 

The amount of tax due on personal income de- 
pends not only on tax rates but also on the size 
of income, family size, age, composition, and other 
factors affecting exemptions. Measurement of 
change in income tax for a population group, such 
as wage earners, is in itself a difficult problem. 
Many methods might be devised, based on esti- 
mated distributions or averages of family income, 
family size, and other pertinent family character- 
istics for each community. Any procedure would 


require that these characteristics be held constant 
over period-to-period comparisons, so that the 
measurement would reflect only the average 
change in tax rates and exemption schedules. 
The results would differ, however, depending on 
the method used. 

For the purpose of illustrating the possible result 
of combining tax changes and price changes, the 
income-tax bill was calculated on the basis of esti- 
mated average family incomes for Washington, 
D. C., families. Average income estimates were 
made for three family size groups separately and 
then combined, for six annual periods, as explained 
below. 

Using 1949 median family income for the 
Washington, D. C., metropolitan area* as a 
benchmark, average family income was estimated 
for other years (except 1951) by applying the per- 
cent changes in D. C. annual per capita income.* 
The 1951 D. C. average family income was esti- 
mated by applying to the 1950 D. C. estimate, the 
estimated percent change in total United States 
personal income *® from 1950 to 1951. Gross in- 
comes for different size families were estimated on 
the basis of income-family size relationships estab- 
lished in the 1947 Census Bureau income survey 
for Washington. The results of these calcula- 
tions, shown below, should not be taken as valid 
estimates of average income; they are useful only 
for the purposes of illustration. 


Estimated gross income, by income-family size 








3-person 


| 





The estimated amounts of tax based on these 
incomes were calculated from the tax tables 
attached to Treasury Form 1040 to be as follows: 


* Table 13, Series PC-5, No. 53, Characteristics of the Population of the 
Washington, D. C., Standard Metropolitan Area: April 1, 1950, U. 8. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 

‘ Per capita income data published periodically in the Survey of Current 
Business, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 

4 U., 8, Department of Commerce (except last quarter of 1951 estimated by 
Council of Economic Advisers). Published in table B-7, p. 173, The Eco 
nomic Report of the President, January 1952, by the Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

* Table 13a, Series P-40, No. 4, Income of Families and Persons in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 1947, U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Estimated tax, by income—family size 





2,- 3-, and 
4-person, 


3-persou 
combined 




















The success with which tax change (once 
measured) can be combined with price change, 
depends on the appropriate weighting of the two 
measurements. Here again, many methods might 
be suggested. For this illustration, three different 
calculations were made. First, the tax payments 
for 2-, 3-, and 4-person families combined were 
added without adjustment to the total index cost 
aggregates with the following results: 


Index of 
prices and 
income tax 
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The index aggregates do not represent income 
or total family expenditures for goods and services. 
They are values derived in the calculation of the 
CPI when price changes are weighted together by 
1934-36 index cost weights. They approximate 
the cost of the 1934-36 “‘market basket” at 
current prices. Since the index aggregates for 
every period were considerably lower than the 
estimated income on which taxes were based, and 
therefore lower than the value of goods and serv- 
ices that might be bought with this income, 
addition of the tax to the index aggregate probably 
overweights the tax change in the average. To 
adjust for this discrepancy, a second calculation 
was made in which taxes were based on a percent- 
age relationship between estimated taxes (as shown 
above) and income after taxes. Tax as a percent 
of income after taxes, based on this relationship, 
was found to be as follows: 


Percent estimated taxes are of income after 
taxes, by income-family size 





2-person 3-person 4-person 














Adjusted tax aggregates, figured by applying these 
percentages to index aggregates, were then added 
to the index aggregates with the following results: 
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August 1951_. 


The third method used for this illustration was 
based on the assumption that the index aggregates, 
which are estimates of the cost of the 1934-36 
“market basket” at current prices, represent 
income after taxes. Taxes based on this net 
income were calculated by the following formula: 
Tax = Tax rate [(1—standard deduction) K (net income 
+ tax) — (family size X exemption per person) ]. 

For 1951: T = .204 [.90 (I + T) — $600 N} 

The tax was figured on this basis for a 4-person 
family which approximates the average family 
size (3.6) of the population group used for the 
determination of the 1934-36 index weights. The 
results of this procedure for weighting of taxes 
and the Consumers’ Price Index were as follows: 


Consumers’ Price 
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income tax 
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$1, 966 

1,959 99.6 99.6 
= 106.4 106. 4 
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Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours’ 


Overtime in War-Plant Construction. The Supreme Court 
of Arkansas held * that laborers and mechanics employed by 
a contractor engaged in the construction of an ordnance 
plant for the Federal Government should be paid over- 
time for all hours worked in excess of 8 a day, when the 
contract between their employer and the Government 
provided for such compensation. Even though these 
employees were not parties to the contract, the court 
ruled, this provision was made for their direct benefit and 
was enforceable by them. 

However, the employees were not entitled under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to recover for overtime worked 
by them, the court held, because they were not engaged 
in interstate commerce as required by that act, even 
though the goods to be manufactured in the plant after 
its construction would be shipped in interstate commerce. 


Violation of Injunction—Court Order for Restitution. An 
employer who had consciously failed to make a reasonable 
effort to comply with an injunction requiring him to meet 
the minimum-wage, overtime-compensation, and record- 
keeping provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
found * guilty of both civil and criminal contempt. 

The court ordered the employer to pay to 13 employees 
an amount representing the difference between the sum 
which they had actually received and what they would 
have received if the employer had complie1 with the in- 
junction. The employer was also ordered to pay to the 
Government the costs of investigation and presentation 
of the case. 


Labor Relations 


NLRB Claim for Back Pay Under Bankruptcy Act. The 
National Labor Relations Board found a bankrupt com- 
pany guilty of an unfair labor practice, and ordered it to 
reimburse certain employees with back pay. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States held * that this claim 
was not entitled to priority as a debt owed to the United 
States under section 64 (a) (5) of the Bankruptcy Act. 
The Supreme Court’s opinion, delivered by Mr. Justice 
Douglas, reversed a decision of a court of appeals. The 
Supreme Court recognized the Board as a creditor with 
regard to the back-pay awards, within the meaning of the 
Bankruptcy Act, and admitted that the claim was prov- 
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able as a debt founded upon an implied contract within 
the meaning of section 63 (a) (4) of that act. 

However, the opinion stated that it did not follow, 
because the Board is an agency of the United States, that 
any debt owed to it is a debt owing to the United States 
within the meaning of Revised Statutes, section 3466. 
The Court stated further that the priority granted by that 
statute was given in order that an adequate public revenue 
might be obtained to sustain the public burdens and 
discharge the public debts, and that the Board’s function 
in this case was not one of assuring the public revenue. 

This case was distinguished by the Court from Bramwell 
v. U. 8S. Fidelity Co.,° which extended the priority to a 
claim of the United States for Indian moneys. The 
Bramwell case, the court stated, rested on the status of 
Indians as wards of the United States and the continuing 
responsibility which the Federal Government has for the 
protection of their interests. 

Mr. Justice Jackson, who delivered a dissenting opinion, 
considered the Government’s relationship to the wronged 
laborers which was established by the LMRA as analagous 
to the Government’s wardship toward the Indians in the 
Bramwell case, 


Representation Election Ballot Marked in Unorthodox 
Manner. A United States court of appeals recently ruled 
upon the validity of a disputed ballot in an NLRB repre- 
sentation election. The ballot contained a diagonal pencil 
line showing signs of partial erasure, which appeared in 
the square under the word “Yes.” A clearly penciled 
“X”’ appeared in the square under the word “No.” 

The decision, reversing an NLRB ruling that the ballot 
was mutilated and therefore void, held’ that it was valid 
and must be counted against representation by the union. 

The court recognized that the Board, exercising the 
wide discretionary powers conferred upon it by Congress, 
could have adopted a rigid policy of regarding all ballots 
marked in an unorthodox manner as mutilated and there- 
fore void. However, the court stated the Board has not 
treated all unconventionaliy marked ballots as necessarily 
mutilated aad void. Instead, it has consistently included 
such ballots in the count whenever the intent of the voter 
was clearly apparent and there was no question of voter 
identification. In the opinion of the court, there was no 
logical reason why the Board should single out an erasure 
on a ballot for special treatment. 


! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. 

The cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant 
decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to 
reflect all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of 
labor law or to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in 
which contrary results may be reached, based upon local] statutory provi- 
sions, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts 
to the issue presented. 

31 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions in- 
volving the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is 
not to be construed and may not be reiied upon as interpretation of these 
acts by the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of 
the Department of Labor. 

* Deal & Co. v. Head (Ark. Sup. Ct., Oct. 20, 1952). 

4 Inre Wheeland (D.C. M.D. Pa., Oct. 29, 1952). 

5 Nathanson v. NLRR (U. 8, Sup. Ct., Nov. 10, 1952). 

$269 U.S, 483. 

'NLRR vy. Whitinssille Spinning Ring Co. (C. A. 1, Nov. 7, 1952). 
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Union-Security Contract Executed by Union Not in Com- 
pliance. In a2 to 1 decision, a panel of the NLRB ruled 
upon the validity of a union-shop provision in an agree- 
ment involving a union which had not complied with the 
non-Communist affidavit and filing requirements of the 
Labor Management Relations Act. The Board held 
the provision valid, as the contract specified that it would 
not become operative until the union had complied with 
the provisions of the act. 

The controversy revolved around amended section 
8 (a) (3) of the LMRA. This section permits an employer 
to enter into a union-shop agreement with a labor organiza- 
tion if, among other things, that organization has received 
from the Board, at the time the agreement is made or 
within the preceding 12 months, a notice of compliance 
with section 9 (f), (g), and (h)—the filing and non- 
Communist provisions—of the act. 

A literal reading of the act, the Board stated, did not 
provide a clear and simple answer as to the validity of a 
provision that a union shop shall come into being upon 
the occurrence of acertain contingency. It is more accurate, 
according to the Board, to say that a union-shop agreement 
is ‘‘made’”’ only when events occur which create the union 
shop. The opinion further stated that nothing in the 
legislative history shows a legislative intent contrary to the 
Board’s finding. 

Chairman Herzog dissented. In his opinion, Congress, 
in passing the 1951 amendments, meant compliance at the 
time the contract was executed—not when it became 
effective. 


Closed-Shop Contract Made Prior to Taft-Hartley. A 
United States court of appeals recently ruled upon a con- 
troversy involving section 102 of the LMRA. This section 
provides, among other things, that the performance of 
any obligation under a collective-bargaining agreement 
entered into prior to the 1947 Amendments to the NLRA 
(Labor Management Relations—Taft-Hartley—Act) shall 
not constitute an unfair labor practice, if the practice was 
valid at the time the agreement was made, “unless such 
agreement was renewed or extended subsequent thereto.” 

The court held,® in reversing a ruling of the NLRB, that 
a contract which was to continue in effect from year to 
year in the absence of any notice or other act of termina- 
tion was not “renewed or extended” within the meaning 
of the act. 

The opinion pointed out that, according to its wording, 
the contract would continue indefinitely so long as neither 
party took any action to terminate it. This case, the 
court believed, was similar to NLRB v. Clara-Val Packing 
Co., which held that an agreement which “shall continue 
without expiration date” until terminated or modified by 
act of the parties, is not terminated on its anniversary date, 
when the parties take no action, and is not considered as 
having been renewed. 


* Northwest Magnesite Co. (101 NLRB No. 28, Oct. 23, 1952). 

*NLRR v. Association of Heat and Frost Workers, AFL (C. A. 9, Oct. 13, 
1952). 

191 F. 2d 556. 

1! Marshall Field & Co. v. NLRR (C. A. 7, Nov. 14, 1952). See Monthly 
Labor Review, April 1952 (p. 430). 


Union Solicitation in Department Store. A United States 
court of appeals recently modified an NLRB finding which 
specified the areas in a department store (Marshall Field, 
Chicago) where solicitation by union organizers could be 
barred, and those where it must be permitted. 

The Board, finding that there was no illegal motive in 
the company’s rule against solicitation, had passed upon 
the legality of the rule with respect to certain areas of the 
store as follows: (1) Aisles, corridors, escalators, and 
elevators may be barred from union solicitation, since 
such activity may create traffic and safety hazards which 
could disrupt business. (2) Public restaurants in the 
store may be used by union organizers, if they meet em- 
ployees by appointment and do not “table hop’”’ to discuss 
union affairs. (3) Employee restaurants may be used 
freely by union organizers, since to forbid such use would 
unduly impede self-organization. (4) Public washrooms 
and waiting rooms may be used for solicitation, but are 
subject to “reasonable restrictions.” (5) Employee or- 
ganizers may solicit in stock and workrooms, but nonem- 
ployee organizers may be barred. 

These Board rulings were modified by the court in regard 
to employee restaurants, and public washrooms and wait- 
ing rooms. The court held ™ that the store’s nonsolicita- 
tion rule which barred nonemployee union organizers from 
these areas did not interfere with the employees’ rights 
to self-organization. 

In the court’s opinion, the employer is required to make 
employees’ restaurants available to nonemployee union 
organizers only when the employees are “uniquely handi- 
capped in the matter of self-organization and concerted 
activity.”” This condition, the court believed, did not 
exist, since it appeared that the employees were given 
time off during the course of the day, and union organizers 
had an opportunity to make luncheon appointments and 
solicit employees in the company’s public restaurants. 
The court was also of the opinion that public washrooms 
and waiting rooms were similar to other portions of the 
store frequented by the public, from which union-organ- 
izing activities were banned. 


Discriminatory Discharge Under Union-Shop Provision, 
A company entered into a union-shop agreement in April 
1950, which required all employees, as a condition of con- 
tinued employment, to become union members in good 
standing within 30 days from the effective date of the 
agreement. 

Subsequent to execution of the agreement, employee X, 
suspended by the union in 1944 for refusing to pay a union 
political assessment, was informed by the union treasurer 
that he would have to pay $85.25 in order to be reinstated. 
This sum comprised the regular new-meniber initiation 
fee, 6 months’ back dues, 1 month’s advance dues, and 
a fine for refusing to picket in a prior strike. 

In May 1950, 3 weeks after the contract was executed, 
employee X reported to a supervisor that the union would 
not reinstate him ualess he paid to the union the sum of 
$85.25, which included a fine. Nevertheless, the company 
subsequently discharged employee X at the union’s 
request. 
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Affirming a ruling of the NLRB, a United States court 
of appeals held * that both the company and the union had 
committed an unfair labor practice. The employer was 
found to have violated section 8 (a) (3) (B) of the LMRA 
by discriminating against an employee for nonmembership 
in a union, when the employer had “reasonable grounds” 
for believing that the employee’s membership was denied 
or terminated for reasons other than his failure to tender 
the periodic dues and initiation fees uniformly required as a 
condition of acquiring or retaining membership. The 
union was found to have violated section 8 (b) (2) by 
causing the employer to discriminate against the employee 
in violation of section 8 (a) (3) of the act. 

It was well settled, the opinion stated, that the “‘periodic 
dues” referred to in the act are those owed to the union 
subsequent to the making of the union-shop contract. 
The court agreed with the Board that the employer had 
sufficient reason to believe that the union’s demand for 
employee X's discharge was on account of union obliga- 
tions other than current dues or initiation fees. It was 
obvious, the court stated, that if the $85.25 had accumu- 
lated in the 3-week period prior to the time when the 
employer was notified by employee X, the annual union 
dues would have amounted to “upwards of $1,550, an 
absurd sum.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


“Jurisdictional Facts’’ Rule. The “‘ill-starred rule of 
Crowell v. Benson” was again weakened by the decision of 
the United States Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit 
in Western Boat Building Co. v. O'Leary, Deputy Com- 
missioner.4 

The “rule” of Crowell v. Benson referred to is that upon 
review in a United States district court of proceedings 
before the Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of Employ- 
ees Compensation, or before other administrative bodies, 
a complete trial (trial de novo) may be had on the “juris- 
dictional facts’’ found by that official or administrative 
body. In Crowell v. Benson," the United States Supreme 
Court stated that there may be such a trial, where the 
“determinations ot facts are fundamental or ‘jurisdic- 
tional,’ in the sense that their existence is a condition precedent 
to the operation of the statutory scheme, These funda- 
mental requirements are that the injury occur upon the 
navigable waters of the United States and that the relation 
of master and servant exist.” 

After quoting this statement by the Supreme Court, the 
court of appeals stated that it was unabie to comprehend 
the distinction between these different varieties of fact 
questions. It also said: ‘‘We do not understand Crowell y. 
Benson to afford a trial de novo as a matter of right under 
circumstances where there is no real issue of fact presented. 
If, however, the true rule is contrary to our impression, 
we simply refuse to invoke it where (as here) no worth- 
while purpose would be served thereby.” 

The court pointed out that in the instant case, in which 
the question to be determined was whether it came under 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act or the workmen’s compensation law of the State of 
Washington, the facts relating to the injury were not in 
dispute. The employee was injured when he fell off a 


tug onto the shore below, while the ship was dry-docked 
on @ marine railway. Although an award had already 
been made by the State department of labor and industries, 
the Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation fourd that jurisdictional facts existed, and 
the district court affirmed his finding. Compensation 
provided by the Longshoremen’s Act shall be payable, 
according to the act, only “if recovery for the disability 
or death through workmen’s-compensation proceedings 
may not validly be provided by State law.” 


Unemployment Compensation 


Inability To Perform Customary Work. A Kentucky circuit 
court held ' a claimant unavailable for work when he was 
physically unable to perform his customary work. Claim- 
ant, a butcher, suffered an epileptic seizure, and was 
discharged in order to prevent injury to himself or to his 
co-workers. The court said: “. . . a person physically 
unable to perform his former work, yet physically capable 
of other work, arouses the sympathy of the court. But to 
hold a person under such conditions entitled to unemploy- 
ment benefits would be to extend the scope of the uncm- 
ployment compensation act to include disability inzur- 
ance.” The court further rationalized its decision: “An 
employee who is seeking benefits and has to make himself 
ready to accept suitable employment offered him through 
the efforts of the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
does not have to accept employment foreign to his custom- 
ary employment in order to be eligible. In determining 
the matter from an employer’s standpoint, it would appear 
that the same yardstick should be applied. If a man 
is physically unable to perform his customary labors, the 
mere fact that he is physically able to perform some other 
duties should not make him eligible for compensation.” 


Leaving Employment to Join Husband. In two cases, 
district courts of Iowa held ™ disqualified for benefits, 
married women who left work to join their husbands. 
The husbands were servicemen stationed in other States. 
The courts held that the claimants quit their work volun- 
tarily and without good cause attributable to the employer 
or the employment. 


False Statement. A New York court held" a claimant for 
unemployment compensation guilty of a misdemeanor in 
that he willfully made a false statement with the result 
that he obtained benefits. Claimant quit his job of his 
own volition in order to operate a summer resort owned by 
himself and his wife, but drew unemployment compensa- 
tion on his statement that he was totally unemployed, 
capable of, and available for work. The court held that 
the claimant had violated section 632 of the labor law and 
that his self-employment constituted employment within 
the meaning of section 522. 


& NLR vy. Eclipse Lumber Co. (C. A. 9, Nov. 12, 1952) 

108 F. 2d 1409. 

4 285 U. 8. 22. 

“ Henry Fisher Packing Co. v. Kentucky Unemployment Insurance (Ky. 
Cir. Ct., Jeff. Co., 1952). 

” Fairfield Clove Co. v. Ruggles (lowa D. C., Jeff. Co., Nov. 13, 1952) and 
Cudahy Packing Co. v. lowa Employment Security Commission (lowa D. C., 
Polk Co., 1952). 

" People v. Feller (City Ct., Newburgh, N. Y., Oct. 24, 1952). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





November 15, 1952 


Tue 87-day strike in 8 plants of the International Harvester 
Co. ended when an agreement was reached with the Farm 
Equipment Division of the United Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers of America (Ind.). It affects about 
25,000 workers and provides for a general hourly wage 
increase of 7 cents and other benefits. (Source: New 
York Times, Nov. 17 and 18, 1952; and U. 8S. Dept. of 
Labor press release, Nov. 7, 1952.) 


November 17 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States, in denying 
review in the case of the United Mine Workers of America, 
District 31 et al. (Ind.) v. the National Labor Relctions 
Board, affirmed the lower court’s decision upholding the 
NLRB in finding that District 31 and Locals 4050, 4346, 
1379, 2338, 4047, and 8327 had violated LMRA by threats 
and violent conduct in attempts to restrain and coerce 
employees at nonunion mines in the exercise of their 
statutory rights. (Source: U. 8. Law Week, vol. 21, No. 
19, Nov. 18, 1952, p. 3136; and Labor Relations Reference 
Manual, vol. 30, p. 2445.) 


November 19 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Phelps Dodge Copper Products 
Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., and International Union of Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers, Local 441 (CIO), ruled that the 
employer was under no obligation to bargain during a 
slow-down called by the union to enforce its demands, as 
this constituted ‘“‘an absence of fair dealing,” and as a 
partial strike is unprotected under the LMRA. In the 
same case, the Board held that the company had illegally 
refused to bargain on group insurance by refusing to 
furnish relevant information requested and by insisting that 
the union take “fringe’’ benefits in the form of a wage 
increase. (Source: Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 31, 
No. 9, Dec. 1, 1952, Analysis, p. 17, and LRRM, p. 1072.) 


November 20 


A NEW conTRACT settled the prolonged wage dispute 
between the International Association of Machinists 
(AFL) and Lockheed aircraft plants in Southern California 
(see Chron. item for Sept. 28, 1952, MLR, Nov. 1952). 
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It provides for hourly wage increases of from 10 to 16 
cents and for improvements in insurance, health, vacation, 
and other benefits. (Source: The Machinist, Nov. 20, 
1952.) 


November 21 


Wiiuiam GREEN, president of the American Federation of 
Labor since 1924, died in Coshocton, Ohio. On November 
25, the AFL Executive Council unanimously selected 
George Meany, secretary-treasurer since 1939, as his suc- 
cessor and William F. Schnitzler, president of the Bakery 
& Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America 
(AFL), as secretary-treasurer. (Source: AFL News- 
Reporter, Nov. 28, 1952.) 


Tae NLRB announced that it had revoked the compliance 
status of Local 80-A, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America (CIO), Camden, N. J., as to filing requirements 
under LMRA, as a result of the conviction of its business 
agent for falsifying a non-Communist affidavit filed with 
NLRB (see Chron, item for Oct. 25, 1952, MLR, Dee. 
1952). The local is thereby barred from utilizing the 
NLRB in elections and unfair labor practice cases. 
(Source: NLRB releases R-412, Nov. 25, 1952, and R-413, 
Dec, 23, 1952.) 


November 24 


Ticue E. Woops submitted to the President his resignation 
as Director of the Office of Price Stabilization (see Chron. 
item for Aug. 26, 1952, MLR, Oct. 1952), effective Novem- 
ber 30. On December 12, the President announced the 
appointment of Joseph H. Freehill, the acting director of 
OPS, as his successor. (Source: New York Times, Nov. 
25 and Dec. 13, 1952.) 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States denied review in 
the case of Kemble v. United States, thereby upholding the 
decision of a lower court, which had held that the business 
agent of the Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ Union, Local 676 
{of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen & Helpers of America (AFL)] 
violated the Federal Anti-Racketeering (Hobbs) Act, by 
using physical violence to force a nonunion truck driver 
of an interstate trucking company to forego unloading his 
truck and hire a union member for this work. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 31, No. 9, Dee. 1, 1952, 
LRR, p. 55, and LRRM, p. 2085.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., 
of Fordwick, Va., and the United Cement, Lime & Gypaum 
Workers International Union, Local No. 167 (AFL), held 
that the employer's refusal to bargain as to rentals of 
company-owned houses and their use violated the LMRA. 
The rental of such houses, according to the Board, repre- 
sents a necessary condition of employment of the workers 
in question, and therefore is bargainable. (Source: 
Labor Relations Reporter, vol. 31, No. 11, Dec. 8, 1952, 
LRRM, p. 1097.) 
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November 25 


AN ARBITRATION AWARD in the wage dispute between the 
International Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) and the 
New York Shipping Association (see Chron, item for 
Sept. 22, 1952, MLR, Nov. 1952), affecting about 40,000 
members, included provision for a basic hourly wage 
increase of 17 cents and for continuation of time and a 
half for overtime work. (Source: New York Times, 
Nov. 26, 1952.) 


November 26 


Over 1,000 members of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Local 824 (AFL), in New York City, staged 
a l-day walk-out in protest against four of their leaders 
being subpenaed by the New York State Crime Commis- 
sion in an investigation of waterfront conditions. On 
December 1, 200 members of Local 1195, ILA, staged a 
similar 1-day walk-out. (Source: New York Times, Nov. 
27 and Dec. 2, 1952.) 


November 29 


Tue Office of Defense Mobilization established Defense 
Manpower Policy No. 10, designed to help supply suffi- 
cient migratory workers for agriculture. (Source: Federal 
Register, vol. 17, No. 233, Nov. 29, 1952, p. 10810.) 


December 1 


Tue Congress of Industrial Organizations opened its 
fourteenth annual convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
and elected Walter P. Reuther, president of the Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (UAW-—CIO), as 
president (on December 4) to succeed the late Philip 
Murray. (Source: ClO News, Dec. 8, 1952; for discus- 
sion, see p. 13 of this issue.) 


Maatin P. Durkin, president of the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumbing & Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the U. 8. and Canada (AFL), was 
designated by President-elect Dwight D. Eisenhower to 
be Secretary of Labor in the incoming administration, to 
succeed Maurice J. Tobin. Mr. Durkin is sixth vice 
president of the AFL. (Source: AFL News-Reporter, 
Dec. 5, 1952; and New York Times, Dec. 2, 1952.) 


December 2 


Tue Nineteenth National Conference on Labor Legislation 
convened in Washington, D. C., with State labor officials 
and representatives of organized labor attending. (Source: 


U. 8. Dept. of Labor release, Dec. 2, 1952; for discussion, 
see p. 18 of this issue.) 


December 3 


Tue President reversed the Wage Stabilization Board 
decision in the recent bituminous-coal contract (see 
Chron. item for Oct. 18, 1952, MLR, Dee. 1952), thereby 
approving the full wage increase of $1.90. On the follow- 
ing day, Archibald Cox, chairman of the WSB, resigned 
in protest and the President appointed Charles C. Killings- 
worth, vice chairman of the Board, as his successor. 
On December 6, industry members of WSB resigned in 
protest against the President's decision. (Source: White 
House releases, Dec. 4, 1952; and New York Times, 
Dec. 4 and 7, 1952.) 

On December 8, the newly appointed WSB chairman 
announced approval of the $1.90 increase provided by 
the recent anthracite agreement. (Source: WSB release 
No. 299, Dee. 8, 1952.) 


Tue President invoked the Labor Management Relations 
Act by creating a board of inquiry to report on the labor 
dispute between the American Locomotive Co. (Dunkirk, 
N. Y. plant) and the United Steelworkers of America, 
Locals Nos. 2286 and 4498 (CIO), as continuation of the 
strike, begun on August 29, would “imperil the national 
safety.” The company is the sole producer of nickel 
pipe used in the atomic energy program. (Source: 
Federal Register, vol. 17, No. 237, Dee. 5, 1952, p. 10981; 
and AFL News-Reporter, Dec. 5, 1952.) 

At the Government’s request, the Federal District 
Court in Buffalo, N. Y., issued a temporary restraining 
order on December 12, enjoining the strike. (Source: 
New York Times, Dec. 13, 1952.) 


December 8 


Tue Supreme Covurr of the United States denied review 
in the case of the Montgomery Building & Construction 
Trades Council et al. of Montgomery, Ala., v. Ledbetter 
Erection Co., Inc., thereby affirming the lower court’s 
upholding of a temporary injunction issued by a State 
court and sought directly by an employer against secondary 
union picketing on the charge that such picketing violated 
the LMRA—a Federal act. The lower court denied 
that the NLRB had exclusive jurisdiction in enjoining 
secondary boycott violations, as the picketing in the 
case was of a local nature, affected interstate commerce 
only incidentally, and caused irreparable damage. 
(Source: U. 8. Law Week, vol. 21, No. 22, Dec. 9, 1952, 
p. 4043; and Labor Relations Reference Manual, vol. 28, 
p. 2342.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations 





AGREEMENTS were concluded with major meat- 
packing companies in November 1952. Arbitra- 
tion awards ended prolonged wage disputes 
involving maritime workers and longshoremen. 


Negotiations, Arbitration, and Strikes 


Meatpacking. Approximately 60,000 workers were 
affected by 2-year agreements reached in late 
October and November between leading meat- 
packing firms and the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America (CIO),’ and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen (AFL); the 
agreements were subject to approval by the Wage 
Stabilization Board. The settlement reached be- 
tween the Cudahy Packing Co. and the UPWA on 
November 3 included provisions for a general 
hourly wage increase of 4 cents, retroactive to 
October 27; an additional hourly increase of 4 cents 
for women; an increase of 2 cents an hour in night- 
shift differentials; time-and-a-half pay for Saturday 
work, effective January 1, 1953; a reduction in 
existing geographical wage differentials; and wage 
reopenings at 6-month intervals. A company- 
financed pension plan previously put into effect by 
the company was liberalized and incorporated in 
the contract. It provided for a minimum monthly 
pension of $105, including Social-Security pay- 
ments, for employees with 25 years’ service who 
voluntarily retire at age 65, and additional gradu- 
uated pension increases for employees who retire 
at 70, the compulsory retirement age. The plan 
covers all workers retired since August 1, 1952. 
Pension payments were to begin January 1, 1953, 
with retroactivity to the date of retirement for 
those covered by the plan. 

Another important provision was a union- 
security clause which requires new employees to 
apply for union membership at the time of hiring, 
but permits cancellation of the application between 


the 15th and 30th day of employment or during 
the last 15 days of the contract. The clause, which 
is similar to the one recently negotiated in the 
basic steel industry,’ is reportee by the union to 
be the first of its type to be accepted by a major 
packer. Similar wage provisions were agreed upon 
in contracts reached subsequently between Swift 
and Co. and the UPWA; and between Swift and 
Co., Armour and Co., and the AFL Meat 
Cutters. The Meat Cutters’ agreement with 
Armour also provided for wage adjustments in- 
tended to correct inequalities, the establishment 
of a company-financed insurance program, and a 
pension plan. Negotiations between Wilson and 
Co. and the UPWA were not completed at the end 
of the month. 


Maritime. Wage disputes between East, West, 
and Gulf Coast ship operators and three CIO 
affiliates—National Maritime Union, American 
Radio Association, and Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association—were resolved by arbitration 
awards.‘ Under the decisions, all retroactive to 
June 16, East and Gulf members of the NMU were 
awarded increases in monthly base pay ranging 
from 5 to 15 percent and increases in overtime 
rates; ARA members on the same coasts were 
granted an increase in monthly base pay of $25 
and an additional flat increase of 5 percent, 
amounting to an estimated total adjustment of 
slightly more than 11 percent; and MEBA mem- 
bers on all coasts received a monthly base pay 
increase amounting to slightly above 15 percent.® 
Proposals by the NMU and the MEBA for an 
increase of 10 cents a day in the employers’ pension 
and welfare contributions were rejected by the 
arbitrator on the ground that they were beyond the 
scope of the questions submitted to arbitration. 
A new contract reached on November 25 be- 
tween the Committee for the Companies and 
Agents—Atlantic and Gulf Coasts—and the Mas- 
ters, Mates and Pilots (AFL) provided for an in- 
crease of about 15 percent (an initial 9% percent in 
monthly base pay plus an additional 5-percent 


' Prepared in the Bureau's Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, 

1 See December 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p, 657). 

* See September 1942 issue of Monthly Labour Review (p. 309), 

4 See August 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 201). 

‘Subject to approval by the membership and the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 
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increase) ; upward adjustments in hourly overtime 
and penalty rates; and other wage benefits—all 
retroactive to October 1.2. Some 5,000 deck offi- 
cers were affected by the settlement. 

About 15,000 members of the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific (AFL) refused to sign on ships operated 
by the Pacific Maritime Association, from Novem- 
ber 4 to 10, in protest against the WSB’s delay in 
acting on an agreement for a wage increase sub- 
mitted to the Board in mid-August. The walk- 
out ended when the union and the association 


reached an “informal agreement” to jointly peti- 


tion the Board for approval of the wage increase. 
The “agreement” also provided that if the Board 
approved only part of the increase, the ship- 
owners would pay the approved portion retro- 
active to August 27, with the remainder to be 
made effective upon the expiration of wage controls. 


Longshoremen. An arbitration award that directly 
affected some 20,000 regularly employed long- 
shoremen and approximately an equal number of 
casual dock workers in the Port of New York 
ended the prolonged wage dispute between the 
International Longshoremen’s Association (AFL) 
and the New York Shipping Association.* About 
20,000 longshoremen employed in other Atlantic 
Coast ports and on the Gulf Coast were expected 
to be affected by the decision. Under the terms 
of the award, announced November 25, hourly 
wage rates for general and all penalty cargo, except 
explosives and damaged goods, were increased 17 
cents. Rates for explosives and damaged goods 
were raised 34 cents. The arbitrator denied the 
union’s request for double-time rates, instead of 
time and a half, for overtime work. The increases 
are subject to approval by the Wage Stabilization 
Board. 

About 1,000 ILA members employed on New 
York City docks staged a l-day walk-out on 
November 26 in protest against the serving of 
subpenas on several union officials by the New 
York State Crime Commission. The subpenas 
were issued in connection with public hearings, 
which began December 3, on alleged rackets and 
other abuses on the New York-New Jersey water- 
front. A cooperative arrangement reached be- 
tween the Governors of the two States resulted in 
extension of the inquiry to the New Jersey water- 
front situation. The commission has been in- 
vestigating waterfront conditions since late 1951. 


Aircraft. A new 1-year contract, effective 
November 9, the date of ratification, terminated 
prolonged contract negotiations between the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., and 
the International Association of Machinists 
(AFL). Discussions were marked by a 3-week 
strike that ended in September, following an 
appeal by the President.* Principal terms of the 
agreement included a general hourly wage increase 
of 9 cents; a cost-of-living escalator clause pro- 
viding for a 1l-cent hourly adjustment, effective 
November 1, and additional quarterly adjust- 
ments; and liberalized vacation and holiday 
benefits. Agreement was also reached on an 
expanded group life and health insurance pro- 
gram, with total benefit costs to be paid by Lock- 
heed, which previously had made only a partial 
payment. Further gains were made, the union 
stated, in contractual grievance procedures and 
in provisions affecting lay-offs and promotions. 
The union agreed to a revised maintenance-of- 
membership provision in lieu of the union-shop 
clause it had originally proposed. It also agreed 
to a clause providing that employees who had 
resigned from the union during the September 
strike need not rejoin. 


Farm Equipment. Members of the Farm Equip- 
ment Division of the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers (Ind.) on November 16-17 
ratified a 3-year contract reached with the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. ending a strike that had 
idled some 25,000 employees in various plants 
since August 21. The stoppage had been marked 
by numerous acts of violence that resulted in 
extensive property damage and included the fatal 
beating of a nonstriking employee of the company. 
Major provisions of the new agreement included 
a 4-cent hourly annual productivity wage increase 
plus a 3-cent hourly cost-of-living adjustment for 
both ‘hourly and piece-rate employees; increases 
ranging from 1 to 5 cents an hour for all time 
workers except those in the three lowest labor 
grades, intended to equalize rates with those pro- 
vided under the UAW contract; reclassification 
of hourly rated jobs; and _ production-quota 
minima for pieceworkers. Agreement was also 
reached on provisions for company payment for 
time spent by union stewards in grievance inves- 
tigations, applicable only to scheduled meetings 


* See November 1942 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 5%). 
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with company officials, and for recognition of the 
company’s right not to rehire employees who had 
been discharged during the strike for alleged acts 
of violence. It was reported that a “modified 
union shop”’ was established, with a 20-day escape 
period during which employees were permitted to 
resign from the union. The union had sought an 
hourly increase of 15 cents, a full union shop, and 
other benefits.‘ 


Construction. Picket lines established by some 
200 members of the American Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers (AFL) at the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s vast hydrogen-bomb construction 
project near Augusta, Ga., resulted in idleness of 
more than 10,000 construction workers on Novem- 
ber 10. The walk-out was a protest against the 
dismissal of 6 union members by a subcontractor 
at the project because of alleged lack of work. 
The union demanded reinstatement of the em- 
ployees, claiming that they had been discharged 
for engaging in union activity. It canceled plans 
for a resumption of the strike on November 17, 
after the National Labor Relations Board agreed 
to investigate the dismissals. 


Coal. The Economic Stabilization Administrator 
held a public hearing November 14 on the joint 
petition by the United Mine Workers (Ind.) and 
the Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association for 
reversal of the WSB’s decision modifying the 
recent soft-coal wage agreement.? At the hearing, 
UMW president John L. Lewis forecast “unrest 
and confusion and interference with the logical 
operations” of soft-coal mines until the full $1.90 
basic daily wage increase was approved. Sub- 
sequently, the petitioners rejected a compromise 
proposal by the Administrator that reportedly 
provided for an increase of $80 in the miners’ 
existing vacation allowance in lieu of the 40-cents- 
a-day wage increase disallowed by the WSB. A 
ruling by the Administrator was pending at the 
end of the month. 


Telephone. One-year contracts were concluded 
between the New York Telephone Co., metropoli- 


tan district, and independent telephone unions.’ 
Approximately 18,000 maintenance and repair 
employees received weekly wage increases ranging 
from $2 to $5 and certain ckanges in working con- 
ditions under an agreement reached with the 
United Telephone Organizations, effective Novem- 
ber 3. An additional 5,000 accounting employees 
represented by the Telephone Employees’ Organ- 
ization, Accounting Department, were granted in- 
creases ranging from $2 to $4 a week, effective 
November 17. ? 


American Locomotive Co. The production of 
defense materials was affected by the continuation 
of work stoppages that have idled about 8,500 
employees at three New York plants of the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co. About 1,500 of the firm’s 
employees have been idle since August 29 at the 
Dunkirk plant, sole producer of nickel-plated pipe 
used in the atomic energy program.’ The walk- 
outs at the Auburn and Schenectady plants, 
producers of Army tanks and diesel locomotives, 
idled some 7,000 workers starting on October 20. 
The three stoppages were called by the United 
Steelworkers of America (CIO), following the col- 
lapse of negotiations to replace contracts that 
expired January 31, 1952. The major issues in 
the disputes concerned retroactive wage increases. 


Wage Stabilization Board Action 


The Board approved an hourly wage increase 
of 8 cents, retroactive to July, for approximately 
14,000 employees of 3 major copper companies— 
Anaconda, Phelps Dodge, and Kennecott. The 
increase was provided in contracts reached last 
summer with several unions, including the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
International Association of Machinists, and 
International Union of Operating Engineers— 
all AFL affiliates—and the International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.). 


1 Bee October 1952 issue of Monthly Labor Review (p. 433). 

* The President invoked the “national emergency” provisions of the Labor- 
Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act on December 3 and established 
a board of inquiry to investigate the dispute at the Dunkirk plant only; 
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Eoiror’s Nore.—Correspondence regarding publications to which refer- 
ence is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing agen- 
cies mentioned, Data on prices, if readily available, are shown with the title 
entries 

Listing of a publication in this section is for record and reference only and 
does not constitute an endorsement of point of view or advocacy of use. 


Special Review 


Factory Folkways: A Study of Institutional Structure and 
Change. By John 8. Ellsworth, Jr. New Haven, 
Conn., Yale University Press, 1952. 284 pp., bibli- 
ography. $4. 

This volume contains, first, a description of the develop- 
ment of a comparatively small, century-old New England 
manufacturing firm, with emphasis upon changes in its 
organizational structure and in labor-management atti- 
tudes; second, an analysis of the firm as an institution 
in terms of the criteria developed by Bronislaw Malinowski 
from his studies of primitive societies. The author, now 
an assistant professor of sociology at Yale, was employed 
for 8 years by the firm that provides the setting for 
this account of human behavior in an industrial situation. 

The central theme of the descriptive portion of the 
volume is alienation. For many decades after the begin- 
ning of the firm (1836), personal contact between manage- 
ment and workers was frequent and close. During this 
period, the owner-managers ‘‘were the trusted superiors 
whose decisions eliminated or controlled interpersonal 
friction and who constantly strengthened common pur- 
poses, principles, and values.”’ These relationships be- 
came more and more tenuous as the firm increased in size 
and as managerial structure became more complex and 
authority more diffused. The widening gulf between 
management and workers was marked by various manage- 
ria] decisions relating to authority over personnel and, from 
the workers’ side, by the organization (1944) of a union. 
Elisworth writes that many of the workers “found their 
most effective rationalization [for the creation of a union] 
in the idea that the union would restore direct relations 
with the officials.” 

About two-thirds of the volume is devoted to an elu- 
cidation of Malinowski’s theory of institutions and the 
application of this theory to an explanation of develop- 
ments in the firm. The success of this tour de force is 
somewhat difficult to judge. It may have, as the author 
hopes, considerable value in providing an analytical frame- 
work for additional studies of the firm as a social organism. 
In any case, the volume definitely contributes to the 
growing literature on the forces that shape human 
attitudes in industry. —H,. M. Doury. 


Cooperative Movement 


The Cooperatives Look Ahead. By Jerry Voorhis. New 
York, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1952. 32 pp. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet 32.) 25 cents. 

The executive secretary of the Cooperative League of 
the USA reviews the various phases of the cooperative 
movement ‘a the United States. 


Cooperation in Canada, 1951—Twentieth Annual Sum- 
mary. By J. E. O’Meara. Ottawa, Department of 
Agriculture, Marketing Service, 1952. 21 pp.; proe- 
essed. 


The Cooperative Movement. By Jack Bailey. London, 
Labor Party, 1952. 30 pp. (Educational Series, 2.) 
4d. 

Historical and functional survey of cooperative activi- 
ties in Great Britain. 


Forbrukersamvirket i Norge 1951: Virksomheten til Forbruk- 
erlag Innmeldt i Norges Kooperative Landsforening. 
{[Oslo, Norges Kooperative Landsforening, 1952.) 
192 pp., chart. 

Survey of the cooperative movement in Norway in 

1951. Includes an English translation of table of contents, 

and summary data in English. 


Informe Final, Seminarios Regionales de Asuntos Sociales: 
Cooperativas—Resumen de las Discusiones de la Mesa 
Redonda de Cooperativas, (Quito, San Salvador, Porto 
Alegre, 1950-51}. Washington, Pan American Union, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, Division 
of Labor and Social Affairs, 1952. 92 pp., bibliog- 
raphy. 


Cost and Standards of Living 


, 


Family Income, Expenditures, and Savings in 10 Cities, 
1946-49. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1952. 110 pp. (Bull. 
1065.) 50 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Family Food Consumption Studies. By C.M.Coons. (In 
Public Health Reports, Federal Security Agency, 
Public Health Service, Washington, August 1952, 
pp. 788-796, bibliography, charts. 55 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Food-Purchasing Power of Earnings in 12 Countries, 
1951-62. By Irving B. Kravis and Faith M.. Wil- 
liams. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1952. 4 pp. (Serial R. 
2083; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, June 
1952.) Free. 


Education and Training 


Adult Education in Vocational Agriculture. 
Ekstrom and John B. McClelland. 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1952. 
bibliographies, forms, illus. $4. 

In addition to describing techniques in planning courses 
and in organizing and teaching classes for both adult- 


By George F. 
Danville, IIlL., 
490 pp., 
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farmer and younger-farmer education, the book sets forth 
institutional on-farm training procedures, particularly 
with reference to veterans eligible for G. I. benefits. A 
summary of the World War IJ agricultural training pro- 
gram is included. 


Essentials of Industrial Education. By Arthur B. Mays. 
New York, MeGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 248 
pp., bibliographies. $3.75. 

Traces the origin and significance of industrial education 
and its emergence in our modern society as an “important 
phase of general or cultural education” as well as a method 
of transmitting technical theories, facts, and skills. In 
addition to giving an account of the apprenticeship sys- 
tem, past and present, Mr. Mays analyzes and evaluates 
the day trade school, part-time schools and classes, the 
home-study school, and other forms of industrial education. 


By Everett L. 
New York, 
xvi, 213 pp., 


The Dynamics of the Counseling Process. 
Shostrom and Lawrence M. Brammer. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 
bibliography, diagrams, forms. $3.50. 


Edited by Karl Zerfoss. New 
639 pp., bibliography. 


Readings in Counseling. 
York, Association Press, 1952. 
$6. 

An Adventure in World Understanding: State Department 
Program for German Industrial Relations Trainees, 
1951-62, at the Industrial Relations Center of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Madison, University of Wis- 
consin, Industrial Relations Center, 1952. Various 
pagings, illus.; processed. 


Employment and Employment Services 


Employment, Hours, and Earnings—State and Area Data, 
1947-61. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1952. 90 pp., charts, 


map; processed. Free. 


Household Employment in the United States. By Frieda 8. 
Miller. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, 
October 1952, pp. 318-337. 60 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 


National and International Employment Handbook for 
Specialized Personnel: Practical Handbook for Those 
Seeking Employment Here and Abroad. By Juvenal 
L. Angel. New York, ete., World Trade Academy 
Press, Inc., 1952. 102 pp., bibliography; processed. 


Rural Industries and 
Stefan H. Robock. 
Menasha, Wis., August 
reprinted.) 

Appraisal of rural industries as sources of off-farm 
employment. 


Agricultural Development. By 
(Jn Journal of Farm Economics, 
1952, pp. 346-360; also 


National Employment Services: Great Britain. Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1952. 189 pp., forms, 
plans, illus. $1. Distributed in United States by 
Washington Branch of ILO. 


Fringe Benefits 


Computing the Cost of Fringe Benefits. By Harold Stieglitz. 
New York, National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1952. 56 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 
128.) 

Fringe Benefits, 1951—the Nonwage Labor Costs of Doing 
Business. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Economic Research Department, 
1952. 32 pp., charts. $1. 

Time Off With Pay—Vacations, Holidays, Personal Ab- 
sences. By Harold Stieglitz. New York, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1952. 16 pp., 
charts. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 136.) 


Handicapped 


The Disabled Can Work. Washington, U. 8. Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Health Resources Advisory 
Committee, [1952]. 7 pp., bibliography, illus. 

Los Angeles, Calif., 

1952. 


Employing the Physically Impaired. 
Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 
8 pp., bibliography. (Survey Analysis 35.) 


Employment of the Physically Handicapped: A Checklist of 
Publications in Print, May 1952. Chicago, National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 1952. 


5 pp.; processed. Free. 


The Physically Impaired—A Guidebook to Their Employ- 
ment. New York, Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 1952. 30 pp., forms. 


Sheltered Workshops and Homebound Programs—A Hand- 
book on Their Establishment and Standards of Operation. 
New York, National Committee on Sheltered Work- 
shops and Homebound Programs, 1952. 71, xiii pp.; 
processed. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Eye Protection Program. By Douglas J. Wood, M.D., 
and Howard Kohn, M.D. (/n Industrial Medicine and 
Surgery, Chicago, September 1952, pp. 433-437. 
75 cents.) 

Deals with experience of a plant engaged in building 
armored military tanks. 


Radiation Exposure in Shoe Stores. By May R. Mayers, 
M.D., Saul Harris, George Paul. (Jn Monthly 
Review, New York State Department of Labor, 
Division of Industrial Hygiene and Safety Standards, 
New York, September—October 1952, pp. 33-40, 
bibliography.) 

A study of hazards, together with data on accepted 
safety standards for protection of store personnel and 
customers. 


Research in Fungicides Results in Protection for Fruit 
Packers and Sorters Against Dermatitis. By J. Leon 
Sealey, M.D. (Jn Occupational Health, Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Service, Washington, 
September 1952, pp. 139-140, illus. 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington.) 
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The Lighting of Office Buildings. By Lighting Committee, 
Building Research Board, Department of Scientific & 
Industrial Research, Great Britain. London, Minis- 
try of Works, 1952. 88 pp., bibliography, charts, 
plans, illus. (Postwar Building Studies, 30.)  3s.6d. 
net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


Industrial Relations 


Proceedings of New York University Fifth Annual Con- 
ference on Labor, New York City, April 22-25, 1962. 
Edited by Emanuel Stein. .New York, Matthew 
Bender & Co., Inc., 1952. 857 pp. $10. 

The volume covers a wide range of subjects, including 
effects of specific provisions of the Taft-Hartley and other 
labor laws, effects of Government wage controls on 
collective bargaining, trade-union problems, arbitration, 
wage stabilization, guaranteed annual wage, problems of 
Federal-State jurisdiction in labor relations, and labor- 
management relations in the Railway Express Agency 
(New York metropolitan area). 


Communications to Employees. Washington, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., 1952. 17 pp. (Personnel 
Policies Forum Survey, 15.) $1. 


Improving Industrial Relations Through Selection and 
Development of Supervision—Summary Report of «a 
Conference . . . Monticello, Ill., March 18-14, 1962. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, 1952. 19 pp.; processed. 


A Standard List of Subject Headings in Industrial Relations. 
By Sub-Committee on Subject Headings, Committee 
of University Industrial Relations Librarians. Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations 
Section, 1952. 95 pp. $2.50. 


The Steel Case: Presidential Seizure of Private Industry. 
By L. B. Lea. (Jn Northwestern University Law 
Review, Chicago, July-August 1952, pp. 289-313. 
$1.25.) 

The stated purpose of the article is “‘to examine some of 
the legal problems presented by the seizure [of the steel 
industry] and others which are bound to arise in connec- 
tion with future labor dispute legislation.” 


What's Ahead in Labor-Management Relations. By 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr. Berkeley, California, Personnel 
Management Association, 1952. 15 pp.; processed. 
(Management Report 143.) $1. 

Recommended changes in the Taft-Hartley law are out- 
lined by its co-author; he also points out some of the 
benefits of the law. 


Labor Organization and Activities 


Portland, Oregon State 
62 pp., bibliography. 


The Story of American Labor. 
Federation of Labor, 1952. 
25 cents. 

Annual Report by President Philip Murray [to] 14th 


Constitutional Convention, Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, Los Angeles, Calif., November 17-21, 


1962. Washington, Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, 1952. 85 pp. 

Because of Mr. Murray’s death on November 9, the 
convention was held in Atlantic City, December 1-4, 
instead of in Los Angeles. An article on the convention 
appears in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p. 13). 


Jewish-American Unionism, Its Birth Pangs and Con- 
tribution to the General American Labor Movement. By 
Selig Perlman. (Jn Publications of the American 
Jewish Historical Society, New York, Vol. XLI, No. 
4, June 1952, pp. 297-355; also reprinted.) 

Attempt at a comprehensive historical synthesis and 
formulation in theoretical terms of the distinctive role of 
the Jewish unions in the American labor movement, with 
comments by Professors Henry David and Nathan Reich. 


The Progressive Mine Workers of America: A Study in 
Rival Unionism. By Harriet D. Hudson. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research, 1952. 152 pp., map. (Bull. 73.) 

Historical study of the nature and techniques of rivalry 
between the United Mine Workers of America and the 

Progressive Mine Workers of America. 


By Fay Calkins. 
162 pp., 


The CIO and the Democratic Party. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
bibliography, maps. $4. 

Through five case histories, the author shows different 
types of relationships established between an interest 
group and a political party—the Political Action Com- 
mittee (PAC) of the CIO and the Democratic Party. Five 
methods of action, covered in the histories, are emphasized. 
The pressure group may supplement, balance, or challenge 
the political party by the building of an independent po- 
litical organization; other methods involve control of the 
party, through partisan relationships, either independently 
or in coalition with other like-minded interest groups. 
Patterns of Participation in Local Unions. By George 

Strauss and Leonard R. Sayles. (/n Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1952, 
pp. 31-43. $1.25.) 


Manpower 


Abstracts of Literature Concerning Scientific Manpower. 
By Mary H. Weislogel and James W. Altman. Pitts- 
burgh, American Institute for Research, 1952. 85 
pp.; processed. 


Scientific Manpower Bibliography (Supply, Demand and 
Utilization), 1950-1961. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Defense, Research and Development Board, 
Technical Library Branch, 1952. 40 pp.; processed. 
(RDB 114/26; Supplement to RDB 303/8, January 
1951.) 


Labor Recruitment for Agriculture: The Farm Placement 
Service, 1949, 1950, 1951. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 
United States Employment Service, Farm Placement 
Service, [1952]. 32 pp., charts, map, illus. 
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The Labor Force in California: A Study of Characteristics 
and Trends in Labor Force, Employment, and Occu- 
pations in California, 1900-1950. By Davis McEn- 
tire. Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of Cali- 
fornia, Institute of Industrial Relations, 1952. 101 
pp., bibliography, charts. $2.50, University of Cali- 
fornia Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


Russian Manpower. By Eugene M. Kulischer. (Jn 
Foreign Affairs, New York, October 1952, pp. 67-78. 
$1.50.) 

The author discusses the nature and growth of Soviet 
population. He points out the shortage of skilled workers 
and presents arguments for his estimate of 5 million forced 
laborers in the Soviet Union. 


Older Workers and the Aged 


Employment of Older Workers in the Defense Program. 
Washington, U. 8S. Office of Defense Mobilization, 
1952. 4 pp.; processed. (Defense Manpower Policy 7.) 


The Gerontological Revolution—Some Problems and Some 
Opportunities. By Ewan Clague. (Jn Journal of 
the American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
Philadelphia, September 1952, pp. 316-325; also 
reprinted.) 

Selected References on Aging—An Annotated Bibliography, 
1952. Washington, Federal Security Agency, Library 
(for Committee on Aging and Geriatrics), 1952. 36 pp. 


Illness and Health Services in an Aging Population. By 
G. St.J. Perrott and others. Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Service, 1952. 68 pp., 
bibliographies, charts. (Publication 170.) 25 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Four papers presented at 2d International Gerontological 

Congress, held at St. Louis, Mo., September 9-14, 1951. 


Retirement Programs for Industrial Workers. By Laurence 
J. Ackerman and Walter C. McKain, Jr. (Jn Har- 
vard Business Review, Boston, July-August 1952, 
pp. 97-108, charts. Reprints of article are available 
at $1 each.) 


Personnel Management 


Employee Personnel Practices in Colleges and Universities, 
1951-1952. Champaign, IIl., College and University 
Personnel Association, 1952. 69 pp.; processed. 
$2.50. 

An Outline of Nonacademic Personnel Administration in 
Higher Education. By Donald E. Dickason. Cham- 
paign, Ill., the author (809 South Wright Street), 
1952. 52 pp.; processed. $2. 

A Guide to Good Labor Relations—Analysis of Personnel 
Practices in the Cleveland Area, July 1952. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Associated Industries of Cleveland, 1952. 
151 pp., pictograms. $10. 

234826—53—_6 


How to Supervise People. By Alfred M. Cooper. New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1952. 254 pp. 
3d ed. $3.75. 

An Employee Suggestion System for the Small Plant. By 
Donaid Wilhelm, Jr.; revised by C. W. Ufford. 
Washington, U. 8. Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion, Management Service Division, 1952. 19 pp. 
15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Prices 


Wholesale Prices, (United States], 1950. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, 1952. 65 pp. (Bull. 1083.) 35 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


The [Canadian] Consumer Price Index, January 1949- 
August 1952 (Including an Explanatory Statement). 
Ottawa, Department of Trade and Commerce, Bureau 
of Statistics, Labor and Prices Division, 1952. 33 pp., 
charts. 25 cents. 

Interim Index of Retail Prices, (Great Britain}— Method of 
Construction and Calculation. London, Ministry of 
Labor and National Service, 1952. 35 pp. Rev. ed. 
1s.3d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 


The Theory of Price. By George J. Stigler. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1952. 310 pp., bibliographies, charts. 
Rev. ed. $4.75. 


Social Security (General) 


International Problems of Social Security. By Pierre La- 


roque. (Jn International Labor Review, Geneva, 
July 1952, pp. 1-29; August 1952, pp. 113-141. 60 
cents each. Distributed in United States by Wash- 
ington Branch of ILO.) 


Minimum Standards of Social Security: New International 
Convention. By Robert J. Myers. (Jn Social Secu- 
rity Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Washington, October 1952, pp. 3-10, 
20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Shows the steps leading to adoption of this convention 
at the 35th International Labor Conference (Geneva, 

1952), and summarizes its provisions. 


Le Régime Belge des Allocations Familiales. By P. Gold- 
schmidt. (Jn Revue du Travail, Ministére du Travail 
et de la Prévoyance Sociale de Belgique, Brussels, 
May 1952, pp. 480-499.) 


Third Report of the Ministry of National Insurance, for the 
Year 1951. London, 1952. 74 pp., charts, maps. 
(Cmd, 8635.) 3s. net, H. M. Stationery Office, Lon- 
don. 

General review of the working of the family-allowances, 
national insurance, and industrial injuries schemes in 

Great Britain. 
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Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Wages and Related Benefits, 40 Labor Markets, 1951-1952. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1952. 62 pp. (Bull. 1113.) 35 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Separate bulletins, giving more detailed data, for each 
area covered in the report listed above can be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents. For a list of 
these bulletins, see Monthly Labor Review, December 

1952 (p. ii). 

Salaries of Lecal Public Health Workers. Washington, 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, Bu- 
reau of State Services, 1952. 83 pp., charts. (Pub. 
237.) 

Salary Rates of Officials and Employees in 163 Oregon 
Cities. Eugene, University of Oregon, Bureau of 
Municipal Research and Service, 1952. 20 pp.; 
processed. (Information Bull. 86.) 


Wage-Rate Increases Provided by Collective Bargaining in 
New York State During the Two-Year Period, 1950 
1951. New York, State Department of Labor, Divi- 
sion of Research and Statistics, 1952. 57 pp.; proc- 


essed. (Publication B-60.) 


Government Salaries in Hawaii. By Daniel W. Tuttle, Jr. 
Honolulu, University of Hawaii, Legislative Reference 
Bureau, 1952. 60 pp., charts; processed. (Report 3.) 

Gives comparative data for Hawaii and the mainland 
on salaries and fringe benefits of public employees. 


Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions, (Canada): The 
Pulp and Paper Industry, (October 1951). (In Labor 
Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, September 
1952, pp. 1250-1257. 10 cents in Canada, 25 cents 
elsewhere.) 


Trade Union Wage Policy in Postwar Britain. By Jean 
Trepp McKelvey. (/n Industrial and Labor Rela- 
tions Review, Ithaca, N. Y., October 1952, pp. 1-19. 
$1.25.) 


Miscellaneous 


Creating an Industrial Civilization: A Report on the Corning 
Conference Held Under the Auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies and Corning Glass Works, 
May 17-19, 1951, Corning, N. Y. Edited by Eugene 
Staley. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1952. xvi, 
368 pp., bibliographies. $4. 

Human problems of industrial civilization in the United 
States were analyzed at the conference by nearly 100 
leaders from various fields of industry and learning. 
Questions examined included: How good, in human terms, 
is the industrial life that has been created? What has man 
lost or gained since changing from hand-made to machine- 
made products? The five major topics treated were the 
human values, work and human values, leisure and human 
values, the individual's sense of community, and confidence 
in life—all within the framework of an industrial civili- 
zation. 


How to Live and Work Successfully With People in Business. 
By Harry Walker Hepner. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1952. 272pp., bibliography, charts, illus. $3.95. 

An addition to the spate of books on the popular subject 
of self-improvement, this volume is dedicated to the propo- 
sition that the reader can, like the author, overcome his 

“emotional tensions by determination and study.” It has 

chapters on understanding people, managing one’s self on 

the job, and supervising employees. 


Labor and the Savannah River AEC Project. Washington, 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1952. 41 pp. (Bull. 1100.) 25 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 

Reprinted from issues of Monthly Labor Review, June- 

September 1952. 


The Man on the Assembly Line. By Charles R. Walker 
and Robert H. Guest. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1952. 180 pp., diagrams, illus. 
$3.25. 

Pilot study of job satisfaction of workers on an auto- 
mobile assembly line, in terms of the influence of paced and 
repetitive work. Basic social and psychological problems 
are raised, with implications for management organization 
of the work force. 


Personnel Administration and Labor Relations—A Book 
of Readings. Edited by Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., and 
John G. Turnbull. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. 434 pp. $5.24. 


A Reading List on Business Administration (Sizrth Revision, 
May 1, 1952). Uanover, N. H., Dartmouth College, 
Amos Tuck School of Business Administration, 1952. 
68 pp. $1. 

Includes references on personnel administration and 
labor-management relations. 


A Survey of Contemporary Economics, Volume II. Edited 
by Bernard F. Haley. Homewood, IIl., Richard D. 
Irwin, Ine. (for American Economic Assn.), 1952. 
474 pp. $6.65. 

A series of comprehensive essays by well-known econo- 
mists analyzing developments in the past two decades in 10 
major areas of economics, including welfare economics; 
economics of growth, consumption, and agriculture; popu- 
lation theory; and national economic planning. 

Volume I of this title, edited by Howard 8. Ellis, also 
sponsored by the American Economic Association, was 
published in 1948. 


U. S. Labor Department—How It Serves Industry. (In 
Modern Industry, New York, Nov. 15, 1952, pp. 63, 
64, et seq. 50 cents.) 


Forced Labor in the Soviet Union. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of State, 1952. 69 pp. (Publication 
4716; European and British Commonwealth Series, 
37.) 45 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

Documented report describing in detail the various 
aspects of the institution of forced labor, involving millions 
of persons, in the Soviet Union. 
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A.—Employment and Payrolls 


73 Table A-1: Estimated civilian labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex 
74 Table A-2: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division 
and group 
78 Table A-3: Production workers in mining and manufacturing industries 
Table A-4: Indexes of production-worker employment and weekly payrolls in 
manufacturing industries 
Table A-5: Federal civilian employment by branch and agency group 
Table A-6: Government civilian employment in Washington, D. C., by branch 
and agency group 
Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments for selected States ' 
Table A-8: Employees in manufacturing industries, by State ' 
82 Table A-9: Insured unemployment under State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams, by geographic division and State 


B.—Labor Turn-Over 


83 Table B-1: Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in manufacturing 
industries, by class of turn-over 

84 Table B-2: Monthly labor turn-over rates (per 100 employees) in selected groups 
and industries 


C.—Earnings and Hours 


86 Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers or nonsupervisory 
employees 

101 Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers in selected 
industries, in current and 1939 dollars - 

102 Table C-3: Gross and net spendable average weekly earnings of production 
workers in manufacturing industries, in current and 1939 dollars 

102 Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and exclusive of overtime, of produc- 
tion workers in manufacturing industries 

Table C-5: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing 

industries for selected States and areas ' 


1 This table is included in the March, June, September, and December issues of the Review. 
Nore.—Beginning with Volume 74, tables in the A section have been renumbered consecutively to take into 
account the elimination of two tables. 
71 
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D.—Prices and Cost of Living 


103 Table D-1: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities, 
by group of commodities 
Table D-2: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city, for 
selected periods 
Table D-3: Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families, by city and 
group of commodities 
Table D-4: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by group, for selected periods 
107 Table D-5: Indexes of retail prices of foods, by city 
108 Table D-6: Average retail prices and indexes of selected foods 
109 Table D-7: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities (1947-49= 100) 
109 ‘Table D-7a: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group of commodities, for selected 
periods (1926= 100) 
110 Table D-8: Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 


E.— Work Stoppages 
111 Table E-1: Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—Building and Construction 


112 Table F-1: Expenditures for new construction 

113. Table F-2: Value of contracts awarded and force-account work started on fed- 
erally financed new construction, by type of construction 

114 Table F-3: Urban building authorized, by principal class of construction and by 
type of building 

115 Table F-4: New nonresidential building authorized in all urban places, by general 
type and by geographic division 

116 Table F-5: Number and construction cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling 
units started, by urban or rural location, and by source of funds 


Norg.—FEarlier figures in many of the series appearing in the following tables are shown in the Handbook of Labor 
Statistics, 1950 Edition (BLS Bulletin 1016). For convenience in referring to the historical statistics, 
the tables in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review are keyed to the appropriate tables in the Handbook. 
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TABLE A-1: Estimated Civilian Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 
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Civilian labor force —— 
Unemployment. ....... 
Employment \ 19, 656 

Nonagricultural_. . , 538 | 17, 17, 946 
Worked 35 hours or more d 13, 222 
Worked 15-34 hours Se 2, 848 
Worked 1-14 hours *___. st | 1, 034 
With a job but not at work * __- 2 42 

Agricultur: . siocenenel 1,710 
Worked 35 hours or more . y 74 
Worked 15-34 hours. ........... 674 
Worked 1-14 hours *__. 66 58 
With a job but not at work ¢ 4 











18, 708 
580 
18, 128 
17, 
12, 916 
750 
1,174 
616 
672 
186 180 
414 426 


54 
18 52 
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! Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution. All data exclude persons in institu- 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add 
erpu ) totals. 

Beginning with January 1951, total labor force is not shown because of the 
anally classification of the Armed Forces component. 


+ Excludes pevmnscnnent only in incidental unpaid ante work (less than 
fied as not in the labo: 


ess, bad w tion, labor dispute or 
because of temporary Ae with definite instructions to return to work 
within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers, 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group ' 


{In thousands] 





Annual 
average 
Industry grou,» and industry —— 


1952 | 1951 | 
| 

™—™ 
Nov. | Oct Sept | Aug | ran | Jone ° | My Apr. | me Mar. | Feb. b. | Jan | Dee. | Nov v-| 1951 | 1950 


Total employees l 47,862) 47,896. 47,727 47,124) 46, 006) 46,202) 46, 320| 46,200] 46,001! 45,800) 45, 913) 47, 063) 46, 852} 46, 401) 44, 124 
Mining | 875) 870,885) =e 893,896 904, 902,—S« S08. “917, 920; 904 
Metal 106.0} 102.2) 103. ! 1] 77.0) 107.3) 107.3) 106.8) 107. 106.4) 105.4) 1049) 101.0 
Iron 38.2 8.0) 386) 38.0) 36.9 37 37.5, 37.7| 37.6) 35.5 


Copper | | 27.8 q . 2.5) 2.0) 22) 2.2) b 23. | 24) 27) 
Lead and rine | 19.4 21.5, 21. 9 22.2) 22 7 9 21.4 @ 8) 19.7 
Anthracite 62. 6 . ) . 65.2, 65.6 60. i! 


| | 
Bituminous-coal | 338.0) 334.7 . f 208.7) 2042 3484 356.5) 362.8 368.5 367.9 3782 375.6 
| | 
| 


06.8} 8 0 67.1) 67.1) O81) 75.1 


} 


Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- | | | | } | | | 
262.0 265. 273.2; 274.5 2721, 266.3 267.4) 266.1, 264.6) 267. =o 269.2) 262.2) 255.3 
' ] | 


duction 
| | | | | | 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying 107.0, WAl 100.0 106.1) 105.6) 105. 5 104. 8) 101. 4) 100.7) 100. 8) 105. 1 107.3) 105.1 97.4 
| | 


! | 
Contract construction 2,586, 2,699, 2, 2,781) 2,722) 2,663) 2,522 2,416. 2,296 2,308 2,316 2, 518 2,633, 2,569 2,318 
Nonbuilding construction 551 | 567 | 575 | 849 | 536 | 500 | 456 | 398 | 305 | 300 | 453 | 405 | ase | 447 
Highway and street | 243.5) 28% 257.4) 244.4) 237.2 215.3) 179.3) 1432] 143.5, 140.3° 1794) 207.3) 200.4, 183.0 
Other nonbullding construction | w7 317. 904.6; 208.3) 284.2) 274.2) 254.4) 251.1) 249, 5) 273.3 288. 285.1, 264.1 


| | 
Bullding construction = 2, 148 , 2,26 2,173 (2,127 (2,022 |1, 962 1,898 (1,913 4, 926 '2, 065 (2,138 (2,084 1,871 
| | | | 
General contractors | 879 | 908 806 | 878 ‘ 775 -| #778 847 | 
| ] | 

Special-trade contractors 1,209 (1,206 (1,208 (1,277 (1,249 a eo 1,138 (1,151 (1,218 (1,2! 

Plumbing and heating 315.5 313.6 311.5 307 200. 3 291.4 26.9 37.9 

Painting and decorating 180). 191.0) 188.4 187. 177. q f 5.3 143.5, 146.4 167.6 

Electrical work 14.8 168.7) 168.5) 167 162. 3 f A. ! f 155.2) 156.9 158.2 

Other special-trade contractors 8.0) 622 629.7, 614. 609. | L SAS 0) 550.6) 584. 6 . 01.9 SALT 


| 
Manufacturing 16,529 16,493 16,389 16,028, 15, 162 15,410 15,654 15, 795, 15, 869, 15,859 15,776 15, 913) 15,890) 15,931 14,884 


Durable goods ! 9,433 0.336 9,100 8.916 8,301 ia, 621 (8,991 9.0% 9,035 9,010 ‘8, 6 «869,000 8,976 8,926 8,008 
Nondurable goods * 7,006 (7,157 (7,109 7,112 (6,861 6, 780 «6, 643 7 6,834 6,849 6,830 6,913 6,914 (7,005 6,876 

Ordnance and accessories M0 S13 70.6 &). 4) 79.5 a = : 7 7 09. % f 63. 

Vood and kindred products ,f , 0% , 712 1,615 , 3 , 463 ® , " 1, 452 
Meat products ‘ 2 : 205 292 a! ’ : 3) 310 
Dairy products 2. : f 158. f | i 34.9, 133 
Canning and preserving 251.3) 338.9) 3 : r ’ | 931 
Orain-mill products : mM. § 35 : 33.2 ‘ y 2! 4 K 131 
Bakery products 2 294.2) 204 Ss 4 , 2 ae, 
Sugw | ; : : : { ‘ 
Confectionery and related products 
He verages 
Miscellaneous food products 


_ 


, AT 
oe 
139.3 
170.6 
13) 
ORS. 6 
Al 
14. ! 


216. 


ova 
el 

Sssas 

oouwem 


> P-3It 
ceVencow 


sso 
ooo us 


Tobaceo manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobacco and snuff 
Tobacco stemming and redrying 


Textile-mill products 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabrie mills 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Other textile-mill products 


N24 P—> 


Apparel and other finished textile 

ywoducts 

Men's and boys’ suits and coats 

Men's and boys’ furnishings and 
work clothing | 

Women's outerwear 

Women's, children's undergarments 

Millinery 

Children’s outerwear 

Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel 

Other fabricated tertile products 


4% = 
POAwns 
—nwnonin 


or 


Lumber and wood products (except fur- | 

niture) 

Logging camps and contractors 

Sawmills and planing mills 

Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated | 
structural wood products 

Wooden containers ‘ ‘ ! ( 

Miscellaneous wood products i ! 58.61 58. SI 50. f ! | 6| 50.2) 60 pA 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 


Manufacturing — Continued 
Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture... . 
Other furniture and fixtures 


rope and allied products 


rboard containers and boxes 
er paper and allied products 


Pa 
Ot 


Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspapers 
Periodicals 
Books 
Commercial printing 
Lithographing 
Other printing and publishing 


“hemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 
Fertilizers 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats 
Other chemicals and allied products 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining... .._.. 
Coke and byproducts. . 
Other petreloum and coal products 


Rubber products — 
Tires and inrer tubes_..... 
Rubber footwear. __.._... 
Other rubber products. on 


Leather and leather products 
Leather ‘ 
Footwear (except rubber) _. 
Other leather products 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
Other stone, clay, and glass products 


Primary metal industries 

Blast furnaces, steel works, 
mills 

Iron and steel foundries 

Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and alloying of non- | 
ferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries 

Other primary metal industries 


and rolling 


Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 

Hea ting apparatus (except electric) and | 
plumbers’ supplies 

Fabricated structural metal products 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving 

Other fabricated metal products 


1,051 


Machinery (except electrical) 

Engines and turbines. - 

Agricultural machinery and tractors 

Construction and mining machinery 

Metalworking machinery 

Special-industry machinery 
metalworking machinery) 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices. | 

Service-industry and household ma- 
chines 

Miscellaneous machinery parts 


See footnotes at end of table. 


(except 


ulp, paper, and ayer] mills__._.|_- — 


, A 


1942 


e a 
| July | June 


Sept. | Aug 


354 | 346 | 335 
245.7) 239.7) 231.7 
108.1| 106.2) 102.8 


| 
| 
aso | a5 | 
200.9 244. 
137.1 


9 

133.6 

111.3 6 
] 


475 
238. 4 
128. 2 


108 108. 8 


767 | 765 
305. 
54.0, 
51.! 
201 


5 rs 
2venee 


3s. 
113.! 


_@2Senee 


SAuScocen 
I oo 


ux 


46.! 
270. 


44.6 
270.6 


87.2) 56. 
100.6 


113.4 
148.6 


100. 

113. 3 

149. 
972 ! oni | 
f 5. 6 46.8 
145.3) 137. 147.2 
143.0 
241.5 
172.1 
230.8 


1, 0 oS 1, 
w7 95.4 102. 2 
137 147.3 19%). 9 
127. 127.1 ‘ 132.4 
B09. w9.0 $11.1 


155. ! 
245 
179 
290. 


151. 3 
244 
1s 
221. 


190. 8 
237.6 
107.6 


184 189. 1 
234 236. 6 
107.3 106.9 

| 
172.4) 
203. 4 


166. 6 
151.8 


173.4 
191.7 


Mar. 


EY ad 


a0: 


| Feb, | 


345 
108. 2) 


482 | 
246. 4) 
126. 8| 
108. 3! 


765 | 
303. 5 
54.6 
51.6) 
203. 9 


39.9 
111.3 


Esersiez 
Serene 


eon 
ss 
dell 


252 sp 


275. 0 


171 
236. ; 


, 655 


100. ! 
19). 
132. 
Sil. 


191. 
242. 
107 


170. { 


247. 
126. 8) 
108. 4) 
? 

303. 2) 
ay 
51. 2) 

207. 2! 
30. 

112. 


757 
a3. E 


277. 


= 


® 
S 


58s 


zi 


SEs 


i) 


on Seer O- 





1, 330 


, 625 


Annual 
average 


121. 


356 
43. 
220. 
92 


552 | 
143. 2 

43. 

93.0) 
56.2 
102. 1 

113.8) 115. é 
|1, 345 


} 
643.6) 650.5 
281.9 279.9 
| 


os. 2) 56. 3) 
08, 6| 100. 3) 
108.7) 109.6 
149.8) 147.7 


| 


om4 «1,007 | 
45. 49.0 
1%). ! 190.7 

| 


| 1M. 8) 
235.6) 229.8) 
169.1) 179.7) 
234 3) 233. 5) 


148. 


1, 01 

97.9 O13 
186.3 187.3 
126.2 120.7 
B08. 5 289. 8) 
195. 6) 
229. 7) 
104. 5 


171.2 
1.2 


196. 6 
238. 6 
108.0 
159.4 
208. 8) 


103. 5 


|}, 220 


614.1 
231.8 


4.6 


6.9 
93.0 
129.8 


933 
44.4 
156.9 


150.6 
201.4 
160.8 
206.1 


I, 352 
72.6 
172.4 
100.7 
220.2 


167.6 
188. 5 
90.9 


176, 2 
162.7 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 
{In thousands} 





1952 1951 A nnual 
average 


Industry group and industry in . —— a mney emmmsennte = 


May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. | 1951 1950 
| 


Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | sem | 2 





Manu facturing— (Continued 
Electrical machinery -/1,08 1,023 (1,000 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial appe- 
ratus 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Communication equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- 
cellaneous products 


E 


— 
~a 
os 


£8 8s: 


377.4 


3 
Esk 
ace 
co 22a— 
. ewe 


3 








238 B Sek 8 


Transportation equipment 
Automobiles . 
Aircraft and parts 
Alreraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Alreraft propellers and ts 
Other aircraft parte ond equipanent 
ar and boatbuilding and repairing 
ipbuilding and repairing ¢ 
Boatbutiding and repairing - 
Railroad equipment 
Other transportation equipment 


ids 
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instruments and related peenuete. 
ore »hthalmiec goods 
Photographic apparatus. . 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments | 


nf 


=Sz 
ceca 








gens 


Sesne 


sewn 
Ssesk 


sees 
Cerne 


wee 
Aware 


191.3) 189. 4 


461 453 
45.7 


52. 6 
200.6 297.0 


4,103 4,161) 4,165 4,144) 4,010 
2,852 2,008 (2,912 |2,905 /2, 
1,426 |1,428 (1) 44 
1,247 |1,258 [1,276 
1 141 143 
649 


& 
Pd 
- 
- 
~ 


& 
S 
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eue& 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries._| 515 


| 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware -| 
} 
| 


ao 
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os 
et 
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> 
on 
ee 
= 
nm 





‘Toys and sporting goods 

Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 

Other miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries ° . 


Transportation and —- utilities _ 
Transportation _... 

Interstate railroads. 
Class I raliroads. . 

Local railways and bus lines 

Trucking and warehousing 

Other transportation and services 
Alr transportation (common carrier) 

Communication lta 
Telephone 
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Other public utilities 558 
Gas and electric utilities ; 
Electric — and power utilities 
Gas utilities 
Electric i and gas utilities combined inal 
Local utilit not elsewhere glassified..|.. 
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Wholesale trade. 

Retail trade , 
General merchandise stores 
Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers 
Apparel and accessories stores | 
Other retail trade... . 3, 3, 14 


Bee footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group '—Con. 


{In thousands] 





. Annual 
1952 average 
Industry group and industry —_ . — = ‘ an — = . . en 
! 


Oct. | Sept. Aug. wed | June 
| 


Finance —* 1,969, 1,971) 1,993) 1,993 
Banks and trust companies sapsiamiancnedidee 4 500 501 
Security dealers and exchanges. Se Bet: 65.2) 65.2, 65.7) 65.6 
Insurance carriers and agents : cnaeea 725 722 
Other finance agencies and real estate _- weed 604 702 704 


4,855 
sos 450 | 438 | 430 424 
. “ . 369.1) 370.8) ‘ 363.3 ‘ . ‘ 355. 5 
Cleaning and dyeing Fae nate Saatipmeibil , . 1) 156.2) 160.8 , 163.8 : , ‘ 153. 8 
Motion pictures = ba 244 240 242 


Service. . 
Hotels and ‘lodging niin 
Laundr 























I iitiecttccacctawiscnenn } 585 6,602 6,551 6,528 6,490 
Federal § . = k \2,371 (2,362 2,354 2,344 (2,3 31 (2,727 
State and local *. ‘ ; nek , | 4,180 4,174 4,146 |4, 178 |® 164 





' The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series of sf cnopnent in nonagricultural metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical 
ments and, therefore, differ from emplo nt information obtained by machinery; transportation equipment; instruments and related products; 
household interviews, such as the Ly 2. Report on the Labor Force and miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 
(table A~1), in several important respects. ureau of Labor Statistics’ + Includes: food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
data cover all full- and part-time employees in — nonagricultural estab- products; apparel! and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
lishments who worked during, or Ley ay ~ A lor, any of the pay period ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
ending nearest the 15th of the month; in ral establishments during the ucts; products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; and leather and 
pay period ending just before the first of the month; and in State and local leather products. 
government during the pey | ae ending on or just before the last of the * Data by region, from January 1940, are available upon request to the 
month, while the Monthly wt on the Labor Force data relate to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
calendar week which contains the 8th day of the month. Proprietors, self- ‘ Fourth class postmasters (who are considered to be nominal employees) 
employed persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the Armed Forces are excluded here but are —— in table A- 
are excluded from the BLS but not the MRLF series. These employment * Excludes as nominal employees volunteer firemen, employees hired 
— have been adjusted to bench-mark levels indicated %: socia] Insurance to conduct elections, and elected officials of small local governments. 
y data through 1947. Revised data in all except me _ es per columns t Data are not available because of work stoppage. 

will, identified by asterisks the first month p hey are pub All series may be obtained upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

? Includes: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood -_™ (except Requests should specify which industry series are desired. 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, aes, and glass products; primary 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ' 


[In thousands] 





Annual 
1952 1951 average 

Industry group and industry . = —— 7 
Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | ! | b. | Jan Dec. | Nov 1951 


Mining: 
Metai 92 63. 1 4.4 04.2 8 
Iron 3A. 3. “A. 33. 9 32.9 33.1 .6 
Copper 2 25.8 p 5 25.3 25. 2 1 
Lead and zine \ 18 5) 19.7 19.5 19.2 
Anthracite 59.3 57.3 61.3 .6 .f 62.8 58.1 63.0 63.1 
Bituminous-coal 321.0 244.2 272 322.9 332.2, 338.8 341.8 343.5) 344.9 344.7) 353.7 


Crude petroleum and natural gas pro- | | | | | 
r | | 
duction é | | | | | | 
Petroleum and natural gas production | | 
(except contract services) 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying u3. 5 04.0 7 


Manufacturing ...... , 13,357 13,337, 13,246 12,896) 12,061, 12,329 12,588 12,733 12,815. 12,820, 12,766, 12,911) 12,904) 13,034) 12,264 


Durable goods ! 7,037 |7,553 (7,417 |7,146 (6,559 [6,888 |7,262 |7,329 (7,316 |7,306 (7,284 |7,322 |7,314 |7,334 |6,622 
5,720 |5,784 (5,820 (5,740 [5,502 5,441 (5,326 (5,404 (5,499 [5,514 (5,502 5, 589 (5: 540 5,700 |5, 642 


0. 7} 89.1) | 80. Pra 56.1) 54.6 “ 51.7; 80.1) 37.4] 19.8 


128.9 131.0 135.8) 135.9) 134.0) 128.7; 129.2) 128.3) 127.5) 127.3) 126.9) 127.8! 127.3 6 
04.5 V1.7 91.3 91.7 0.9 87.9 87.2 87.2 91.6) 9 91.9 85.2 


Nondurable goods * 


Ordnance and accessories 63.0 
| | ‘| 
Food and kindred products 1,162 |' 233 31: F 1,057 /|1,060 (1,088 I, 122 j1, bn 1, 168 
Meat products | 235. . 5) Zl. 4 0, 230. 4) . , 244 4 246. 251.6 
Dairy products wy 4 . | . ; . 4.8 G7 | . 
Canning and preserving 6.9) 3 : f . 5} 121. . 2 .3) 105. 4 105. } 145. 
Grain-mill products | q wy i 5. 6.4 . , 3 Ww 
Bakery products 4 a3. 6 | 6. 3 . . ‘ | 192. 
Sugar f ya ‘ y a . 2} ° 22. : 45 
Confectionery and related products \ . 71. > 73. 7) . 8) , . ‘ 87. 
He verages y : : \ 3A. 3 37. 34.4) 136.2 5.9) 146. 
Miscellaneous food products 101 


Tobacco manufactures 
Cigarettes 
Cigars 
Tobaceo and snuff i } | | | | ’ 
Tobacco stemming and redrying ' i : 3. 5) a ‘ 6 ia ' 10.5 
| } 


| 
| 


1,141 1, 132 
149.8] 149 
547.5) 544. 

209 

76 

41.6 
112. ql 11! 


Textile-mill products 1, 156 
Yarn and thread mills 
Broad-woven fabric mills 
Knitting mills 
Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 
Other textile-mill products 


Nema 


oS 


ucts 1, O58 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 
Women's outerwear 
Women's, children’s undergarments 
Millinery 
Children's outerwear 
Fur goods and miscellaneous apparel i 3 7 74.! 74.4) 77.2) 0.2 
Other fabricated textile products 29. : 2 d : 5 q } 123.2) . 0} . 3) 126.5) = 123.; 


Apparel and other finished textile prod- | | 
> ‘ use 1, Of , 052 y29 |1,085 |1,008 
27 27.2) 122.! 7 


Lamber and wood products (except fur- | | 
niture) 16 7 | gor | t 7 . . 719 
Logging camps and contractors | 0: : t 5.7 5 98.5 : 5&1 56. § g 
Sawtnills and planing mills : 37 : z , q 2 307.5) 3 : ; 22 42 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood products 
Wooden containers 
Miscellaneous wood products 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





' 
Industry group and industry ~peeanennneniiinnanietmnmas dediniaaee lie — — of compen sean 


Sept. | Aug. | July June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb an. | Dee. | Nov. | 1951 1950 


Manufacturing —Continued | | | | 
Paper and allied products | | | 395 | 403 | 398 | 308 | 410 4il 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_. ; 207.5; 2085. 209.2) 202.7) 208.8) 206.3) 205.8) 4 | } 201.3) 212.2) 201 
Paperboard containers and boxes dood ; 3. ¥ . 7.0) 104.4) 105.0 5.6 5 . 108.7) 109. 
Other paper and allied products 2 eae . , a 86. 9) 7.5, 86.9) 86.9 SN. L 88.8) 89. 


Printing, abetting, enteteeSiacasteen ! § { 509 f f 507 ; § f 520 
Newspapers : ae { f 53.6) 158.! 54.3) 153. 14.9 
Periodicals . hail 35. : ’ 35.6 
Books 
Commercial printing 
Lithographing 
Other printing and publishing 


228 
=m 
envonnoe 


36.3 
170.5 
32.1 
90. 2 


tS mao -2 
ze 
a 
RSzs 


Chemicals and allied products 53! 53 53 ! 51 538 
Industrial inorganic chemicals Rts P 60. " i 61.8 
Industrial organic chemicals 171.1 
Drugs and medicines 70. 5 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 47.9 
Fertilizers 25.4 
Vegetable and anims al oil and fats 48.8 
Other chemicals and allied products 











Ahn oS 
e2wo=-s3S— 


Products of petroleum and coal ; 20% D 20: \s 196 
Petroleum refining * N. 58. MA. 25. f 55. : 52. 3 5 52. 14.5 
Coke and byproducts ’ , , 

Other petroleum and coal products : a“. ' 1 24. ; 2 ‘ 6 ; 22 4 





Rubber products r 
Tires and inner tubes. Bags f : 03.4 95. : 4. ‘ 2. 05.4 
Rubber footwear a ee 25. ! y . . , ! 25. 5 
Other rubber products ponies 


Leather and leather products ee 3! 3! ry : 4 ; ; 323 
Leather erecececece ; . ‘ .2 ; 39.2) 39. 39. 39.0 
Footwear (except rubber) - oe ’ ‘ a1 , ry 208 4 
Other leather products Diitiinind ni ‘ ‘ = 2 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
Other stone, clay, and glass products... 


He 


oy 














Primary metal industries 11,175 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 4 | 

Iron and steel foundries... 

Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals 

Rolling, drawing, and ome of non- 
ferrous metals 

Nonferrous foundries 

Other primary metal industries - 








Fabricated metal products (except ord- | 
nance, machinery, and maneveniad 
tion equipment) -| Sf 79 6 807 806 
Tin cans and other tinware : i 4 9 388. 40.2 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware..... 124. 4. 123.9 
Heating apparatus (except electric) 

and plumbers’ supplies 2 
Fabricated structural metal products - . 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving 
Other fabricated metal products 














|----+--- 





115 15.4) 118.9 


1 

188.2) 186 186.1 
143. ( 
195. ! 














143 141.2 
196. 3 195.7 








RUNS Sa 








| 


|1, 200 |1, 258 

73.9| "73. 
7 147.2) 145. 
| 97.4) 95 





i ' ] 

Machinery (except electrical) y yf , , » of il, ° j1, 281 (1,276 
Engines and turbines 71 7 74. 7 74.9) 74. 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 149.9) 148. 
Construction and mining machinery 100.8 6 
Metalworking machinery 248.5) 246. 
Special-industry machinery (except | 

metalworking machinery) ‘ —_ 37. : : 37 142.4 142.! 145.4) 1 
General industrial machinery 7 6. it 1.6 5 168.9 160. 173.6, 173. 


ms 


8 240. 
46. 


3 

7 

5) 244. 

| 

8 8 47.5) 148. 

4 4 3.1) 172. 

Office and store machines and devices..|-____- 88. J 7. 6. 3.6 8688.9 . 3, 89.2) 80. 8) 90.6 9.9) 87.9 
s 


1 
17: 
Service-industry and household ma- | | 
chines a a 4 34. 4 27 24.3 126.9 133.4 5. 134. 132.5 130.1 127.0 121.4 134.7 
Miscellaneous machinery parts ‘ opinnotiah uM: 61.8 5. BS 162.8 162.7 . 165.2 166.4 166.6 167.9 1066.6 161.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 


| Nov. | Oct May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 


Manufacturing —Continued 
Electrical machinery | 

Electrica) generating, transmission, dis- 
tribution, and industrial apparatus 

Electrical equipment for vehicles 

Communication equipment 

Electrical appliances, lamps, and mis- | 
cellaneous products. ... 


Transportation equipment 
Automobiles . 
Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Aireraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 
—. and boatbuilding and repairing 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Boatbuilding and repairing 
Railroad equipment 
Other transportation equipment 


se 
cw 


st 

:= 

saa~nN eS 
ete wae 


cw 
7 


‘ 1 B 
B= Peer eas 
tn ee 


oN -o-ve 
a. . 


-_ 


Instruments and related products 
Ophthalmic goods 
Photographie apparatus 
Watches and clocks 
Professional and scientific instruments _ | 


| 43 395 | 375 | : 376 

34. 35. 5 
62.2 
40.2 


133 


Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware. __| 30.4 : 35. 6 
Toys and sporting goods | " 74 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions y 45 
Other miscellaneous aimee in- | 


dustries 241.0 


239 238. 5 241 


Annual 


¢ 
100i average 


1950 


Dee Nov. | 1951 


726 
270. &| 


67.2 
272.0 


“Ie ~951 


ws 


rc 


x 








1 See footnote 2, table A-2. 


1 Bee footnote 1, table A-2. Production workers refer to all full- and part- 
4 See footnote 3, table A-2. 


time employees engaged in production and related processes, such as fabri- 
cating, processing, assembling, inspecting, storing, packing, shipping, main- 
tenance and repair, and other activities closely assoc “ated” with production 
operations. 


TABLE A-4: Indexes of Production-Worker Employment and Weekly 
Industries ' 


[1947-49 average = 100] 


Payrolls 





Weekly 


Weekly 
payroll 


Employ- 
payroll 


ment 


Period 


Period w~# 


orion 
Period ment 


1952: March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 


Average . 105.1 | 
Average . 97.2 

Average 
Average 


1048 


Average ‘ 9) 
140 


Average M.0 
Average | 3 1980 
Average . 2.2 || 1951 
Average y Bl 
Average 8 || 1051 
Average 87.8 
Average 2 
Average 


November 
December 
January 
February 








| 1952 


a i] 
Pm w-ises 





1 Bee footnote 1, tables A-2 and A-3, 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 





TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group 


[In thousands] 





Executive ! 





Year and month 


All othr 


y Legislative 


Post Office 


| Defense 
Department * 


; 
Total | agencies ? 


agencies 





Total (including areas outside continental United States) 


: Average... 
: Average. ... 


: November. 
December. . 


: January _. 
February... 
March 


: Average. 
: Average. . 


: November 
December... 


ber... 
November 
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geese 
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Oo 
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THE 

. SSeé: 

PDBu SewssU]D 


709.7 
717.6 


718.1 


712.8 
712.8 
715.1 
717. 


B2288 


oecooness 
NN@NNNNOeR Ow Sek OU 


FRO wO Rew ww ww 


a4 
po | 
=> 


SEP wane eaw ae wo 
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Continental United States ¢ 








732.3 
1, 093.7 


1,174.0 
1,177.8 


= 
e. 


930. 
2, 296. 
2, 344. 
2, 746. 
2, 350. 
2, 362. 
2, 373. 
2, 380. 
2, 390. 
2, 399. 
2, 434. 
2, 437. 
2, 425. 
2, 407. 
2, 403. 
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! See footnote 2, table A-6. 
3 See footnote 3, table A~6. 


4 Includes fourth class postmasters, excluded from table A-2. 
4 Includes the 48 States and the District of Columbia. 


TABLE A-6: Government Civilian Employment in Washington, D. C.,' by Branch and Agency Group 


{In thousands] 





Federal 








District of 
Columbia 


Year and month 
government 


Total 


Executive * 


All other 





Legislative 


| 
| 
| 





3 
= 
2 


Average... 


: November... .. 
December. 
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All agencies | Defense 


Post Office | 


agencies ! Department 


agencies 





213.4 
242.1 


& $5 
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SeoOo4teeoeeweo Os OCD 


ERSSEAASASS SF BS 
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137.8 
150.0 


149. 3° 
148.9 


148.3 
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! Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metro- 
pa pee (District of Columbia and adjacent Maryland and Virginia 


count x 

’ Includes al] executive agencies (except the Central Intelligence Agency), 
Government corporations, Federal Reserve Banks, and mixed-ownership 
banks of the Farm Credit Administration. Civilian employment in navy 
yards, arsenals, hospitals, and on force-account construction is included in 
total for executive agencies. 


* Cover civilian employees of the Department of Defense ( 
Air Force), National Adv 


Defense, Army, Navy, and 
anal Zone Government, Selective Service 


Aeronautics, 


Secretary 
Committee for 
ystem, National 


of 


Security Resources Board, National Security Council, and War Claims 


Commission. 


Nore.—Government payroll statistics, which are 
will no longer 


the Civil Service Commission, 
Labor 


Statistics. 


collected monthly by 
be published by the Bureau of 
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Insured Unemployment Under State Unemployment Insurance Programs,' by Geograph 


TABLE A-9 
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May 


June 


Aug. July 
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Continental United States 


New England 


New Hampshire 


Vermont 


Khode Island 


Connecticut 


Middle Atlantic 
Pennsylvania_. 


Massachusetts 
New York 
New Jersey 


Maine 


Michigan 
Wisconsin 


Ohio 
Indiana 
Illinois 


East North Central 


North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Nebraska 


Minnesota 
Kansas 


lowa 


Missouri 


West North Central 
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District of Columbia 


Virginia 
North Carolina 


South Carolina 


West Virginia 
Georgia 


Bouth Atlantic 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Florida 

East South Central 


Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Alabama 


M ississippi 
West South Central 


Arkansas . 


Louisiana 


Oklahoma 
Texas 
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New Mexico 
Arizona 


Utah 


Montana 


Idaho 


Wyoming 
Colorado 
Nevada 


Mountain 


California 


Washington 


Oregon 


Pacific 





Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security. 


Figures may not add to exact column totals because of rounding. 
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REVIEW, JANUARY 1953 B: LABOR TURN-OVER 


B: Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ' 








Class of turn-over and year Jan. Feb. | Mar. Apr. May | June | July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
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Total separation: 
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1949__ 
1948 __. 
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Miscellaneous, including military: 
1952... . ; 
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1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
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!Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- (3) Plants are not included in the turn-over computations in months when 
tries as indicated by labor turn-over rates are not comparable with the changes work stoppages are in progress; the influence of such stoppage is reflected, 
shown by the Bureau’s employment and payroll reports, for the following however, in the employment and payroll figures. Prior to 1943, rates relate 
reasons: to production workers only. 

(1) Accessions and separations are computed for the entire calendar month; ? Preliminary figures. 
the employment and payroll reports, for the most part, refer to a l-week pay * Prior to 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 
period ending nearest the 15th of the month. m . 

(2) The turn-over sample is not so large as that of the employment and Nore: Information on concepts, methodology, and 
ps I} sample and includes proportionately fewer small plants; certain special studies, ete., is given in a “Technical Note on Labor 

ustries are not covered. he major industries excluded are: printing, a -Over.” Octobe 1949. which is available upon 
publishing, and allied industries; canning and preserving fruits, vegetables Imm er, , r = gig po 
and sea foods; women’s, misses’, and children’s outerwear; and fertilizers. request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries ' 











Industry group and industry 
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Durable 
Nondurable goods # 
Ordnance and accessories 


Food and kindred a peotucte. 
Meat products _...... 
Grain-mill products 
Bakery products - 
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Tobaceo manufactures 
Cigarettes. __..... 
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Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber 
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Knitting mills 
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Dyeing and finishing textiles 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings 


Agere and other finished textile prod- 


a sand boys’ suits and coats 
Men's and boys’ furnishings and work 
clothing 
Lumber and wood products (except fur- 
niture) 
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Logi and contractors 

Sawmil sone and planing mills 

Millwork, mywess, am and prefabricated 
structural wood products 


Furniture and fixtures 
Household furniture 
Other furniture and fixtures 


Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. 
Paperboard containers an< boxes 
Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 
Industrial organic chemicals 
Bynthetiec fibers ' 
Drugs and medicines 
Paints, pigments, and fillers 


Products of petroleum and coal 
Petroleum refining ; 


note products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products. . 


Leather and leather products 
Leather swan 
Footwear (except rubber)... 


Stone, clay, and glass products 
Giass and glass products 
Cement, hydraulic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 


Primary metal industries 
= furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills 
Iron and steel foundries 
Qray-iron foundries 
Malleable-iron foundries 
Steel foundries 
Primary smelting and refining of non- 
ferrous metals: 
remery smelting and refining of 
, an 
Rolling. "raw ing, and alloying of non- 
18 me 
Rolling, drawing, and eeying of 
copper 
Nonferrous foundries 
Other primary metal industries: 
Ironjand steel forgings _- 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries '— 
Continued 
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C: Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1: Hours antl Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees ' 
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Contract construction—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Food and kindred products—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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48.95 | 38.3 
60.13 | 3 

50, 27 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Textile-mill products—Continued 


Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber-Continued Full-fashioned hosiery 


| 
Woolen and worsted Knitting mills | sminbigumeipamtcntendititmnnes 
| United States 


South 


| North 


'$1. 265 |$47.08 | 40.0 |$ 5A. 39.8 ($1. 357 |$44.13 | 37.4 /$1. $53.63 | 37.9 |$1. 415 
1. 383 39.4 | 1. d 39.1 | 1.476 | 46.57 | 36.7 | 1.260 | 56.60] 36.6] 1. 549 


424 . 37.3 ‘ 55. 3 36.8 | 1. 505 . 36.3 | 1. 55.18 | 35.9) 1. 
38.0 | 1.252 | 57. 37.6 | 1. 534 .f 37.3 f 37.5 | 1. 
39.4) 1: . 40.2) 1. . 37.8) 1: 37.6 | 1. 


s 


: Average lest. 23 
Average 53. 66 
: October.......| 51. 41 


November....| 51. 27 
December... 4.46 


oom 
=~ 


SSS £3 


~ 
Py 


39.6 ; ° 37.0 
39.1 ° . 4 37.8 
38.6 ‘ 
38.7 
39.9 
40.8 
40.4 


: January..... 54. 89 
February 54.13 
Mareh.._.. 52. 53 
April. 52.74 
May.. 52. 67 
June... 53. 43 
July ..| 63.98 | : 
August ~") 55.30 | 3 40.6 
September....| 56.35 | 5 - 5D. . . 41.2 
October... .. ‘ _— ‘ .f 40.9 
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Manufacturing—Continued 


Textile-mill products—C ontinued 


hedge we ae 9 Seamless hosiery 
: oa = Knit outerwear Knit underwear 


South United States North | South 
|$1. 133 |$39. 60 
1. 230 | 42.71 


. 253 | 42.33 
. 252 | 42.14 
249 | 4%) 


| 
| 


neces 
$0. 971 |$43. 73 
1, 088 | 47. 23 


$0.976 |$38.12 | 38.2 |$0. 998 
1.047 | 41.24 | 37.8 | 1.001 
055 | 42.21 | 381 | 1.108 


- 062 | 42.48 
. 065 | 44.31 


Average .. ™ 3 38.2 |$1.306 $34.94 3 
Average .... 37.2 1. 499 | 36. 85 | 3 


ws 
2S 


1,044 | 47.36 


-O51 | 48.33 
.053 | 48.21 


055 | 46.79 
059 | 47. 88 
. 057 | 48.32 
. 052 


. 503 | 37.45 
510 | 38.66 
. 513 | 39.41 


. 583 | 38. 48 
584 | 39.38 
532 | 38. 88 
529 | 37.13 
530 | 38.41 
807 | 39.25 
523 | 38. 69 
512 | 40.06 
| 1507 | 40. 55 

7 42. 49 


4 
- 
we 
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November. . . 
December 
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ese sf | 


' S8aSssss8 Ser 8s 
RRA Re 


ewes 
SEE 
corn NS 

—ISASDeanwoce Son ot 
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PRAUErenw-e—w ew 


. 44.16 
. 260 | 43.78 
. 43. 61 
42.71 
43.72 
4.50 
45. 32 
46.09 
47.90 


. 066 | 42.85 
.070 | 42.79 
. 068 | 43.05 
04 | 41.29 
. 070 | 42.83 
. 058 | 43.24 
060 | 41. 62 
. 057 | 43.79 

067 | 44.68 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





ow C: EARNINGS AND HOURS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing —Continued 
Apparel and other 
Textile-mill products—Continued | finished textile prod- 

ucts 


Year and month Dyeing and finishing | Carpets, rugs, other | Wool carpets, rugs, Other textile-mill | Fur-felt hats and hat —_ Apeesel and 
textiles floor coverings and carpet yarn products bodies ther finished tex- 


Avg Avg . Avge Avg = Avg Avg Avg Avge . Avg 
rly. | wkly. | AY®: | rly. | wkiy.| AS® | rly. | wkiy.| A*®: | hely. | wkiy.| AYE | inriy 
earn- earn- hours enrn- earn- hours earn- earn- eae earn- | earn- hours earn- 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ; ings | ings ; ings 


| Ave 
wkly 
hours 


1950: Average | $8: 40.9 |$1. 317 |$62.23 | 41.5 $1. 502 $62.72 $1. 526 ($52.37 | 40.6 $1. 200 |$51.05| 35.9 |$1 

1951: Average 5 49 | 1.423 | 62.53 | 30.4 | 1.587 | 60.37| 37.9) 1.503 | 54.88 | 39.8 | 1.370 | 5267) 35.3) 1 
| | 

1951: October f é 426 | 60.99) 38.8 S72 | 59.05 583 | 54.03 | 38.7) 1.306 / 4990] 33 

Novem ber 453 | 40.80) 38.7| 1.571 | 50.18 | 37.6) 1.574] 54.00) 38.5) 1.405 | 49.93) 33 

Decetn ber 2: 460 | 63.12 | 39.9 | 1.582) 61.15 | 38 576 | 56.30 | 40.1 404 | 57.23 | 37 


> 


> 


Sn H.41) 397 421 55 
64 | 5.98) 39.9 428 | 
620 | 56.97 39.7 435 | 55.% 
503 | 55.10) 38.4 a5 44 
610 | 67) 39.3 442 | 52 
576 | 57.58 | 309 443 | 56.06 
580 | 6.72 39.5 436 | 51.4 


January | 6) 6480) 40! 600 | 63.68 | 30 
February iy y 65.04 0! “O68 | 64.00 4 
March i 2| 66.79) 41 620 | 64.96) 40 
April ! 4) 61563) 381) 1615 | 5655) 35 
May f 2/650) 637 | 62.47 as 
June H2. ! y f 65.89 40 615 | 62.25 a9 
July \ | | 63.15) 39 615 | 50.25 | 37 
August | 63.28) 4 2| 7014 42.0 670 | 67.93 40 665 | 57.98 | 40.1 446 | 58. 4 
Septem ber | 6 : 0| 71.96) 421 605 | 70.96) 41 714 | 60.22) 41.3 458 | 56.71 
October % : 82 71.32 42.0 608 | 72.23 41.8 728 | 60.19 41.2 5 55. 32 


A Boara-co 


Manufacturing —Continued 
Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued 


Men's and boys’ fur- 
nishings and work 
clothing 


Shirts, collars, and 
nightwear 


Men's and boys’ 
suits and coats 


OS BRA 
10%: Average $50.22 | 36.9 |$1.261 $36.43 | 36.8 (80.900 $36. 26 7 $0.9088 $29.43 | 37.8 |$1.043 $31.34) 35.6 $40 41 
1041: Average 52.73 35.8 3 | 38.05 36.0 |) 1.057 | 37.05 | 35.6) 1066 40.14 36.0) 1.115 | 33.02 35.7 51. 31 
1951: October 47.81 | 32.5 37.14| 35.0/ 1.061 | 37.52] 3 1.072 | 36.83 
Novem ber 47.50 |° 32.2) 38.13 | 35.6) 1.071 | 38.84) 36 1.079 37.56 
Decem ber 49.08 33.7 38. 00 35.8 1.064 | 38.41) 3! 1. 076 32 
| 


Separate trousers Work shirts Women's outerwe 


32. 53 34.! . 47.33 
35 4! 
35. ; 52. 30 


Seep 
Caw 





} 

January 00) 33.4 38.06 
February 61.67 | 34.7] | 30.02 
March 52.03 | 35.3 | 30.34 
April a2) 32.9 98. 02 
May | 48.77 | 33.2 | 30.47 | 
June | M86) 34.2) | 39.35 | 
July 49.54) 33.7 a8. 4 | 
August 4.16) 36.2 | 40.13 | 
Septem ber 55. 05 36.7 40. 83 

October | 54.15) 36.1 | 41. 63 


aA 43. 38 

35. § 4 54.78 

ah 8 53.14 

47.81 

49 48 

44.79 

51. 63 

4.70 

35. 7% 54. 38 

1.143 | 35 q 51.80 


1. O83 | 42 
1.088 | 42.03 | 
1. OR] | 12 
1. 079 05 | 
1, ORS 3.32 
1.076 | 42.82) 
1. 067 | 21 | 
1.065 | 43.09 
1.078 | 43.74 
1.089 | 43.89 
| 


On | 8B 
| O19 | 3h. 4 
072 | 30.24 
062 | 38.41 | 
O61 | 30.82 
O55 | 39.27 
050 | 38.31 
056 | 39.19 
On68 | 40.86 
073 | 42.80 
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Manufacturing —Continued 


Apparel and other finished textile produets—Continued 

Women’s and chil | Underwear and 
dren’s undergar- nightwear, except Millinery 
ments corsets 


| Women’s suits, coats, 


Women's dresses Household apparel and skirts 


| . Pa j 
36. 1 |$0. 960 $63. 77 33.6 |$1. 808 : 36.9 |$1.040 $36.55 36.4 ($1004 $54.21 35.5 
36.9 | 1.026 | 63.89 32.9) 1.942 | 36.6 | 1.118 | 39.67 | 36.8) LO78 | 57.46 
| | 

| | 
October | 47.93 | 328 | 96.81 | 7 031 | 56.29) 20.3) 1.921 | 36 132 | 40.! 37.2 | 1.089 | 52.50 
Novem ber | 49.60) 34.3 | | 38. 35 | 042 | 60.83 | 31.5 | 1.931 | 42.79) 37.! 141 | 3| 37.6] 1.004 | 50.90 
Decerm ber ) 52.60) 36.1) 39. 07 9 031 | 63.21) 33. 1.904) 43 37. ! 144 37 1.102 | 55. 91 


Average \$48.00| 34.8 [$1 $34. 66 
Average 80.65) 36.1 1 | 37.86 


62.06) 36.: ! O38 | 38. 057 | 68.63 | 34.3 | 2.001 | 42 4 : 136 1.086 | 69 91 
52.82 , | f y q 3163.31) 3 1.0! 3.4 F 148 iy 37.1 | 1.005 | 68.86 
80.33 | 3! : 39. ! F 54.00) 28.5) 1.808 3A 144 | 38. 63 35.3 | 1.004 | 49.91 


February 
March 
pee | 
ay §2.45) | | 38. ! MB) S441) 3 1. 761 3. 19 ; 1% | 2/1 1.102) 530.46 
June | 47.80) 34.0 iz q 61.20 33 1, 880 x 37.3 158 | a ’ 1.102 | 51.29 
July | 48.27 348 q q a . 67. 47 4.3 f 36 135 L080 |) 4. 24 
1 


January 3 77 | 3 30.34) 37.! 049 | 67.01) 5 1.971 6) 3 143 | 36.6 | 1.003 | 61.82 
| 


August 52.20, 35.8 r ! ! 55 | 70.04 3! i 1 3.4 ! 143 | 005 | 62.26 
Septem ber 3.72) 35.6 ! 68. 83 34! f 38. 6 1M | 42.69) 38.6) 1.106) 62.9 
October 51. 55 4.6 q 2) 6.90 32. 6 Hy 165 (43. 49 3 L115 54.09 

| 





Bee footnotes at end of table 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 


Lumber and wood 


Apparel and other finished textile products—Continued products (except 
, furniture) 





Yearand month | F . be F | , ‘ Total: Lumber and 
le _ — ur goods and mis- Other fabricated Curtains and Text} oof - 
Children’s outerwear | ‘oijaneous apparel | textile products | draperies : | “expe furniture) al 
| Ave. | Avg. | ayy | Ave. | Avg. | aye | Ave. | Avg. Avg. | Ave: | Av | pee | Ave. | Ave. ie | ave. 
hrly. | wkly.| wki hrly. | wkly.| “vr: | briy. | wkly. whi a. a . hrly. | wkly be brly. 
| hour earn- | earn- | ) Coe earn- | earn- | -| earn- | earn- houn | ° arm- | earn- | earn | earn- | Y-| earn- 
— 3 ings | ings | "°%S) ings | ings | ings | ings | 5 | ings | ings | ings | ings | “°F ings 
| 





1950: Average $38.98 | 36.5 $1.068 $43.45 | 36.7 $1.184 $42.06 | 38.2 $1. 101 |. SEE & _...../$55.31 | 41.0 | $1,349 
1951: Average 41 53 | 36.3 | 1.144 | 45.71 36.6 L249 | 44.19 37.8 | 1.169 $38.37 36.3 $1. 057 = 85 | | 33.4) | 26 #9 | 1. 449 
| | 
1.181 | 37.73 | 35.8 | 1.054 45.21 | 37 .193 | 62.32} 41.3} 1.509 
1.178 | 38. 36. ! O41 | 46.21 38. " | " y 4yu 


1.185 | 39.33 37.1 | 1.000 47. 60 . . , | L475 


1951: October #0 15 | 3A. 57 | 45.68 | 36.0) 1.260 | 44.41 
November 42. 37 36. 144 | 47.62 | 37.0 287 | 44.65 
December 42.79 36. | 471 37.2 | 1.267 | 45.74 | 


1.215 | 45.08 
1.198 | 44.96 | 
1.223 | 45.15 | 
1.216 | 44.15 | 
1.229 | 46. 38 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5s 


1.177 | 40.81 | , 049 | 45.31 
| 1.180 | 42.32) 3 P 
1.182 | 41.92) 3 M | 45.31 
1.190 | 41.27) § 
1.211 | 42.14 
1.208 | 41.14 
| 1.210 | 39.35 
239 | 46.83 1.210 | 41.77 | 
.272 | 47.75 | 39.3 | 1.215 | 42.93 | 
271 | 49.32 | rn 0 | 1.233 | 42.71 | 


1952: January 43.23 36.7 | 1 43. 
February 44.29 37.5) 43.¢ 
March 43.87 | 37. | 73 44.3 

aes 39.87 | 35.6 | y 42. 3: 
42.41 | 37.6) y 44 
June aoe 42.22 37.0) 45. 
July | 42.97 | 37.3 | 1.152 | 45. 
August | 44.19 37 1. 166 | 46. 
September 44.55 | 37.5 | 1. 188 | 48! 
October 44.70 37.5 | 1.192 | 49. 


—we aS ecco 


2S 
BESRFR RAS 


nA 


256 | 46.27 
258 | 45.74 


S85 
Nz 


BRASSS 
NNGRK NO RANE 
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"Manufacturing Continued 


Lumber and. wood somes (except furniture)— Continued 


| Sawmills and planing mills, general | Millwork, plywood, 


Logging camps and | Sawmills and ne WS REMI ee eR fo a ES and prefabricated 
j structural wood 


contractors ing mills e 
United States | South . —_—— 





| | j 
: Average $66.25 | 38.9 $1. 703 $54. Of 40.7 $1.350 $55. 53 40.5 '$ . 0 42.1 $0, 24 ‘$70 43 38.7 ‘$1. 820 seo 52 43.2 | $1. 


: Average 71.37 | 30.3 | 1.816 | 88.7% 40.5 | 1.450 | 50.58 | 40.5 | 1. 19| 422| .976| 75.85| 386| 1.965 | 64.74) 424] 1 

807 | 62.42} 40.8 | 1.530 | 42.37] 428 | .990| 79.57] 301) 2035 | 66.98) 42.5) 1.57 
2.042 | 62.97 #0 1, 551 

2. 026 ia 


: October w .9 | 1.909 | 61 40.8 1 
November : a 922) 40.4 1.499 | 61.49) 40.4 y .75 4 . 87 | 7! 
December 7 | . | 873 | 50.47 40.4 | 1.472 | 0.36) 4.4 2.03 2. . O89 | 
| 


62: January... ng : .623 | 56.56) 39.5 | 432 | 57. 25 | 39.4 ‘ v O01 | 
February 72. 82 | 750 | 58. | 40.1 458 | 59.16 | 40.0 . 990 
March. . .. 2. 806 | 58.8! ¢ 475 | 59.43 | 39.7 f , 14 

Apri 78. BE 2) 60.5 | 1.498 | 61.30 | 40.3 | ‘ i , 99 


ESS 
-> 


2.002 | 65.06 
1. 900 | 65.89 
2.019 | 66.62 
2.031 | 66.87 
2.045 | 65.47 
2.081 | 69.18 
2.001 | 67.31 
2.129 | 60.39 
2.168 | 60.42 
| 2.167 | 69.63 | 





| 39.3 | 1.721 | 60.45 | 478 61.40} 40.8) 1.505 | 43.13) 4 003 | 
— iondinait ' y 2 | 65 ’ . 548 | 66.38 2. . 573 3. 3. : OOS 
July - | 3 | 1.925 | 62 554 | 63.79 | 70) 4 5 014 
August f \< 976 | 66. 3! . 595 | 67.31 | 3. 73 on 
September : y Wl 66.77 f 609 | 67.81 | f : 3.4 | 1.023 
October 5. 7 045 | 66 | 1. 508 | 67.68 | 1. 623 : ‘ 023 

















Sen ve-nocs4e of 


SESRSSRKES 
| 








Manufacturing Continued 


Lumber and wood products (except furniture)—Continued Furniture and fixtures 


Wooden boxes, other | Miscellaneous wood Total: Furniture 


Millwork | Wooden containers than cigar products and fstures Household furniture 


Average.......|$50.05 | 43.2 $1. 367 $46.03 | 40.7 $1. 311 |$46.56 | 41.5 $1. 122 $47.07 | 41.4 $1. 137 $53.67 | 41.9 $1. 281 ($51. 91 | 
: Average 2.1 | Adam | 40.22 | 41.8 1 1 186 | 40.84 | 42.2) 1.176 | BL 28 | 420) Laat | 87.79) 41.2) 1.40 | 64.64 | 


October. 2.8| 1.500 | 50.01) 41.5) 1.205 | 49.61 184 | 51.96 | 41.6 | 68.70 | 41 420 | 55. 94 | 
November i q 1.405 | 49.48 3 198 | 49.16 176 | & » | y Sl; 41 431 | 6.0 
December...._| 6: 22)| 1.495 | 51.07 | 216 | 9.37 | 188 42 440 | 57.7! 


co-- 


| | | 

2: January . 5 1.497 | 48. 63 192 3 | 1.166 | 51.75 | | 41 
February j | | 1. 516 | 5 . 195 | F 166 | 52.4 f : 41 
March .. .. ; | 3 | 1.528 | 213 187 2. 83 | | 5 41 
— | 63. | 5 | 1. 537 218 190 | 263 | ! ” 
) 1. 536 | ! 217 | 50.3: | Di | SB! y ” 
june . | 67 . 1. 557 230 | § ' 213 | 5 3 : 7 4l 
July Mt 2.3) 1550 231 | ! 216 y 3 | h ot) 
August 7.65 | 42. 1. 577 244 | 234 | 54. | ! 286 41 

September .| 68! y 1. 507 261 | 52.37 | : 27 : y . 
October 7% : 1. 506 268 | 53.50 2h2 


7,31 
55 
76 


| 
| 
| 
| 442 | 56, 46 | 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 


Furniture and fixtures—Continued 


Wood household 


Year and month 


Average 
: Average 


: October 
November 
December 


: January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 


Average 
Average 


October 
November 
Docember 


January 
February 
March 
Ape 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 


Average 
Average 


October 
November 
December 


: January 
February 
March 
Apes 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 





Commercial printing 
| 


ler. “ 


furniture, except 
upholstered 
Avg. 
wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


Avg. 
Avg. 
wkly. hrly. 
hours | 


earn- 
ings 


| 
42.3 $1. 144 
41.3 | 1.232 


41.5 | 1.240 
41.3 | 1.20 
1 


48. 39 
5). 88 











Paper and allied products 


Paperboard con- 
tainers and boxes 


$57 M48 





Printing, publishing, and allied industries 


zx 
~ 


8g: 
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ae 
eee | 
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$2522 § 


= 





SSsssses S22 82 
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38263 


= 
NPPrRPRE KK 
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e2euuw 


451 | 


Wood household fur- 
| niture, upholstered 


Mattresses and 
prings 


Other furniture 


Paper and allied products 


Total: Paper and Pulp, paper, and 
and fixtures allied products paperboard milis 








Avg. 


een 


SRS 





Sz2=2S 


ga2ee2ee22 ace 





G eniediedied 
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Continued 


Other paperand | 
allied products 


$1. 321 
1. 429 


$55, 48 
59.73 
| 1.443 


1,455 | 
| 1.464 


= 4 
2ee535 
ss c- 


$34 
22E2e2zR222 


ERASSENSIB 


Se ee ee ee 
~ 


am 
bs 


Lithographing 


' 
| 
| 


ay 7 
sa 2a 
er Fe 

-o 


S22 $2 
S23 $s 


BS5825 





=SS2SS228 
NEOKCSNS—w soo 


228 
SSSRSSS3RS 





BESSASARAZ Z 
SSureessss 

$9 9999 999999 = os 
S2aee 


| ave | 


wkly. 
earn- 
ings 


$72. 98 
76. 05 


$1, 826 ‘$65. 18 


Ave. 
L\ | hrly. 
hours | ©®7n- 


a 


S=SSSSSSSS sss s: 





. 585 
610 
- 620 | 


VFONSSCC-4I~ Sean we 








> 
o 


Ss 


Ave. 
wkly. 
earn- 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 

ings 


|$1. 397 
1. 533 


1, 551 


Avg. 

wkly. 4 
earn- 4 
ings 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


= 

4 

< 
<4, 

| §5s 


es 
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2 


| 


| 
43.3 ($1,412 
43.1 


i 


lg 


“~ 
= 
Nn 


1, 526 
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$38 gE! 


42.5 
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64. 80 | 
67.44 
68. 92 
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Total: Printing, pnb- 
lishing, and allied 
industries | 

T ] 

$1. 881 

| 1. 960 
1. 976 
2.016 


2.002 
2. 022 
2. 043 
2. 048 
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Manufacturin 
Continued 


Other printing and 


publishing 
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Manufacturing—Continued 


Stzazesees e22 2f 
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Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
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Manufacturing— Continued 





Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued Primary meta] industries 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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TABLE C—1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except electrical) —Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Machinery (except 7 
electrical)—Con. Electrical machinery 





ing, transmission | neue generators | . teati 
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TABLE C~-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing —Continued 


Electrica] machinery —Continued Transportation e juipment 
| | | 
Radios, phono- | | Electrical appliances 
graphs, television | Telephone, telegraph, Pp ’| Total: Transporta- ircraf' 
sets, and equip- jand related equipment| fans, and ise tion equipment Automobiles A ts and parts 
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Year and month 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Degen ee Continued 
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Manufacturing—Continued 





Transportation equipment—Continued pee pee ty 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Manufacturing—Continued 





” Instruments and related products—Continued SS 
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Manufacturing—Continued 








Miscellaneous manufacturing industries—Continued 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





Transportation and public utilities—Continued 


Communication Other public utilities 


Line copswwestion, 7 H a 4 | 
installation, an otal: Gas and elec- ric light an P 
Year and month maintenance em- | Telegraph * tric utilities power utilities | Gas utilities 
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Ave. Ave Ave Avg. | Avg. 
hriy. | wkly. ohiy hrly. | wkly. 
earn- earn- earn- earn- es earn- earn- 
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Continued | 
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Trade—Continued 





Retail trade—Continued | Other retail trade 





| | 
Food and liquor | Automotive and ac- Apparel and acces- | Furniture and appli-| Lumber and hard- 
stores cessories dealers | sories stores ance stores | ware-supply stores 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 





| Finance ® | 


Service 





} Security 
dealers 
and ance 
ex- carriers 
changes | 


Banks 
and Insur- 
trust 
com- 

panies 


Year and month 


Hotels, year-round " 


Motion- 
picture 
produc- 
tion 
and 
distri- 
bution @ 


Cleaning and dyeing 
plants 





Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 
wkly. 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 


Avg. Avg. 
wkly. wkly. 
earnings earnings} 
| 


earnings) hours 
| 





$46.44 | $81.48 
50. 32 83. 68 
20 
SS 





$33. 85 
61.31 35. 38 


61.32 35. 91 
60. 7! 36. 20 
36. 81 


Average. .... $58. 49 


Average.... 
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51.13 83 
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77.6 63. 7! 36. 
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Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 


$92.79 
83. 05 


85.09 
83. 68 


Ave. 
brly. 
earnings 


$1. 012 
062 


Avg. 
wkly. 
hours 


Avg. 
wkly. 
earnings 


Avg. 
hrly. wkly. 
earnings) earnings 


$0. 771 $35. 47 
. 819 37. 52 


37.73 : 36 1 
37.93 0 71 1 
38.34 . . 4 


38. 55 f P 08 
. 855 37. 96 92 14 
. 856 38. 00 ' e 39 
. 858 3 ' ° 5. 22 
. 863 ‘ , . 41 
. 862 .¢ e 20 
. 866 8. 7% ‘ 45 
. 868 2 ‘ 13 
. 872 »§ a 5. 62 
. 875 d . 056 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earnings 





$41. 69 


$0. 861 
; 44.07 L. 
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one 
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074 


- 837 
. 840 
. 852 


. 852 


93. 38 





























! These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments cover- 
ing both full- and part-time employees who worked during, or received pay 
for, any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. For the 
mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants industries, 
data relate to production and related workers only. For the remaining indus- 
tries, unless otherwise noted, data relate to nonsupervisory employees and 
working supervisors. All series are available upon request to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Such requests should specify which industry series are de- 
sired. Data for the three current months are subject to revision without nota- 
tion; revised figures for earlier months will be identified by asterisks the first 
month they are published. 

2 Includes: ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; primary 
metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical ma- 
a transportation equiptgent; instruments and related products; 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 

4 Inciudes: food and kindred products; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied prod- 
ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied prod- 
panne products of petroleum and coal; rubber products; leather and leather 
products. 

‘ Data relate to hourly rated ae reported by individual railroads 
(exclusive of switching and terminal companies) to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Annual averages include any retroactive payments made, 
which are excluded from monthly averages. 

a. Data include privately and government operated local railways and bus 
es. 


¢ Through May 1949 the averages relate mainly to the hours and earnings of 
employees subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Beginning with June 
1949 the averages relate to the hours and earnings of nonsupervisory employ- 
ees. June data comparable with earlier series are $51.47, 38.5 hours, and 
$1.337. Weekly earnings and hours data for April 1952 affected by work 
stoppage. 

7 Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as switchboard operators, service assistants, operating room instructors, and 
pay-station attendants. During 1951 such employees made up 47 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments 
reporting hours and earnings data. 

Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry 
as central office craftsmen; installation and exchange repair craftsmen; line 
cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1951 such employees 
made up 23 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in 
telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

* New series beginning with January 1952; data relate to domestic employ- 
ees, except messengers, and those compensated entirely on a commission 
basis. Comparable data for October 1951 are $70.52, 43.8 hours, and $1.610; 
November—$70.31, 43.7 hours, and $1.609; December—$70.47, 43.8 hours, 
and $1.09. 

1 Data on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not avail- 


able. 
" Money Pe ments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips, not included. 

*Preliminary. 

{Data are not available because of work stoppage. 

{Data are affected by work stoppage. 


TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ' 





Manufacturing | pm pon 


| 1939 |Current 
dollars | dollars 


Laundries | 


1939 
dollars 





Year and month } 
Current! 1939 |Current 
dollars dollars dollars 


Bituminous- 
coal mining 


1939 
dollars 


Manufacturing Laundries 





1939 
dollars 


Year and month _ 
Current 
dollars 


Current! 
dollars 


Current 
dollars 


1939 
dollars 








$17. 69 
19. 00 
30. 30 
MM. 23 
34. 
35. 47 
37. 52 


; Average...... soaked 
:\ en 

5 BUTERvcccccce 

: Average... 

: Averago.........- 

: Average 

: Average 





37.73 
37.93 
38. 34 


42.76 
42.74 


November... .. 
45. 35 

















$35.17 
35. 40 
35. 64 
4.70 
35. 05 
35. 20 
M. 26 
35. 25 
36.49 
36. 76 


$66. 91 
66. 91 
67.40 
65. 87 
66. 65 
67.15 
65. 76 
67.76 
70. 04 
70. 59 


1952: January...... Sata 
February.........-. 
March. .... 


a abaoe 
i cescaseu 
June... 

July 

August 
September... ._.. 
October.......... 


$45. 41 























! These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the 
Bureau’s Consumers’ Price Index, the year 1939 having been selected for the 
base period. Estimates of World War II and postwar understatement by 


See the Monthly Labor 


the Consumers’ Price Index were not included. 
1939 are available upon 


Review, March 1947, p. 498. Data from January 
request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
4 Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-3: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ' 





Net spendable average weekly 
/ earnings 
Gross average |_ ov 
weekly earnings 
Worker with 
3 dependents 


Worker with 
no dependents 


Cur- 


rent | 
doltars | | doliars 


Index | Cur- 
re nount a rent 
——| dollars 
1041: 
1045: 


$25 
39 
37 


January 
January 
July 

: June... 


Average 
: Average 
Average 
Average 
: Average 
Average 
: Average 
Average 
: Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 





43 
0 | 
a) 
02 | 


230.2 | 
| bo | 
271.9 | 





BERNSSSVERNSEN suse | 


1960 


19651 54.18 


Net spendable average weekly 
earnings 


| Gross average 
| weekly earnings 





Worker with 
3 dependents 


Worker with 
no dependents | 





Cur- 
rent 
dollars 


| $61. 89 
61. 96 


Cur- 
rent 
dollars 


1939 


FS 


| 


1951: October 
November... 
December 

: January 
February 
March... 
April. 

May. 
June... 

July 

August 
September ?_ 
October *__. 





SUVPRREEEEe 
SSAC ERERSSREE 

















' Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross average weekly earnings, social security,and income taxes for which 
the specified type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability 
depends, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker 
as well as on the level of his gross income. Net spendable earnings have, 
therefore, been computed for 2 types of income-receivers: (1) A worker 
with no dependents; (2) a worker with 3 dependents 

The computation of net spendable earnings for both factory worker with 
no dependents and the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the 


gross average weckly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing 
industries without direct regard to marital status and fa. ily composition. 

The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. That series 
does not, therefore, reflect actual differences in levels of earnings for workers 
of varying age, oceupation, skill, family composition, etc. Comparable data 
from January 1939 are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

9 Preliminary. 


TABLE C-4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ' 





Nondurable 
goods 


Manufacturing ——— 


& | 


Excluding | 

overtime Ex- 
| elud- 

Gross | ing 
| over | 


| time 


Period 
ud. 
ing 
over- 
tine 


Gros |-—- ; - 
amount Index 
Amount) (1990— 

100) 


has 640 | $0. 625 
723 . 68 
"903 


Average 110.9 |$0. 808 
Average . BO! 27.2) .947 

Average 2 | 
Average | 6) 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Average 
Ave rage 
Average 


\$0. 770 
B81 
976 
029 
042 
122 
200 | 
366 
434 | 
480 
610 | 


059 
117 
iit} 
156 
292 
410 | 
469 
537 

. 678 


814 





bal 
133 
241 
292 
. 337 
. 437 





J 


1 
763 1] 


| 


| 1952: 
BAS || 


Nondurable 
goods 


Manufacturing | goods 


Durable | 


Excluding | 
overtime | Ex- 
clud- 

ing 
over- 
time 


Fx- 
clud- 
ing 
over- 
time 


Index 
Amount) (1990—= 
| 100) 


Gross 


amount | Gross 


$1. 491 
SO7 
515 
520 
522 
530 | 
§29 | 
531 | 
540 
545 
f42 
545 
549 | 


635 
644 | 1 
644 | 
653 | 
| 
| 


October... 246 0 $I 
November 
December. 
January 
February 
March 


Apr’ 

May 

June 

July 

August 
September #_ 
October 4... 


1951 705 $1 





I 
1 
1 
1 659 | 
1 673 
1 | 1. 683 | 
i 1 . 682 | 
1 682 
1 
1 
1 
1 


705 
732 | 
737 


Ba de 


| 
| 
683 
| 
| 


- 819 | 











. 705 





' Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at 
time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings exclusive of 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holi- 
days. Comparable data from January 1041 are available upon request to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


? Eleven-month average. August 1945 excluded because of VJ-holiday 


period. 
* Preliminary. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 


TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index! for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
Commodities 
[1935-30= 100} 





i 
i 


| All items 


Year and month 


Rent 


1, electricity, and refrigeration 


Gas and Other | 
electricity fucls 











: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average. a 
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: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average " 

: Average. _.. 

: Average 

: Average... 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average 

: Average. _.... 

: Average. . 

: Average. . 

: Average... 

: Average. . 

: Average 

: January 15 
June 15 

: January 15 
January 15 _..... 
November 15... 
November 15... 
December 15_... 
December 15 

: January 15 
January 15 
February 15 
February 15. 
March 15 
March 15 
April 15 
April 15 

ay 15 

May 15 
June 15 
June 15. 
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August 15 
August 15 
September 15 
September 15 
October 15 
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November 15 
November 15 191.8 233.7 
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1 The “Consurmers’ price index for moderate-income families in large cities’’ 
formerly known as the “‘Cost-of-living index’’ measures average changes in 
retail prices of goods, rents, and services purchased by wage earners and 
lower-salaried workers in large cities. 

U. 8. Department of Labor Bulletin No. 609, Changes in Cost of Living in 
Large Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of 
methods used in constructing this index. Additional information on the 
index is given in the following reports: Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Consumers’ Price Index of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, A Joint 
Committee Print (1949); September 1949 Monthly Labor Review, Construe- 
tion of Consumers’ Price Index (p. 284); April 1951 Monthly Labor Review, 
Interim Adjustment of Consumers’ Price ndex (p. 421), and Correction of 
New Unit Bias in Rent Component of CPI (p. 437); and Consumers’ Price 
Index, Report of a Special Subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor (1951). 

he Consumers’ Price Index has been adjusted to incorporate a correction 
of the new unit bias in the rent index nning with indexes for 1940 and 


adjusted population and commodity weights beginning with indexes for 
January 1950. These adjustments make a continuous comparable series 
from 1913 to date. See also General Note below. 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major groups 
of living essentials, Indexes for all large cities combined are available since 
1913. The inning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies from 
city Hg city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World 


ar I. 
? The Miscellaneous group covers transportation (such as automobiles and 
their upkeep and public transportation fares); medical care (including pro- 
fessional care and medicines); household operation (covering supplies and 
different kinds of paid services); recreation (that is, newspapers, motion pic- 
tures, radio, television, and to’ products); perse care (barber and 
beauty-shop service and toilet articles); ete, 
4 Data not available. 


Nore.—The old series of Indexes for 1951-52 are shown in italics in tables D-1, D-2, and D-5 for reference. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City,' for Selected Periods 


(1935-39— 100] 





} 
Cit |Nov.15, Oct. 15, Sept.15,| Aug. 15, July 15, June 15, May 15, Apr. 15, Mar.15, Feb. 15, Jan. 15, Dee. 15, Now.15, Jan. 15, June 15, Nos. 14, 
y | 1952 1952 | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 1952 1952 1952 | 1952 1952 1951 1951 1951 1950 1952 





0! 1887] 1880 


| | | | 
19.8) 191.1 199.8 | 189.6) 189 


Average 19.9 
: ee | 


Atlanta, Oa 0?) m® | | 194.4) (3) () 
Baltimore, Md | | 197 mM | @& 

Birmingham, Ala | | | 104.2) 193.3 
Boston, Mass 179. 178. 

Buffalo, N. Y (?) 
Chicago, Il 144 193 
Cincinnati, Ohto 180 Iss 
Cleveland, Ohio 192. (?) 
Denver, Colo (?) 191 
Detfoit, Mich 191 191 
Houston, Tex 194 104. 


Indianapolis, Ind | a) 189 
Jacksonville, Fla... | @ | f (4) (4) 
Kansas City, Mo 185. 5 | ( (@) 183 
Los Angeles, Calif 191.9 | Y 191 191 
Manchester, N. 189. 3 : (@ 187. 
Memphis, Tenn (?) : (2) (2) 
Milwaukee, Wis (?) 198. (2) 5. 
Minneapolis, Minn () i () (3) 169 
Mobile, Ala () ) (2) (2) ' K 168. 
New Orleans, La ‘ (2) 1”) (4) . f (?) 
New York, N. Y 186. | 185. § . 183.2) 183.! | 183. \ . 167. 


-—oe oocoern 
-no ee aun 


oo 














Norfolk, Va | 5 | () | (?) 192 (2) 192. | () 
Philadelphia, Pa | 190.7 | 191. 3 191.1 | 188 188 187.8 | 187 181 169. 
Pittsburgh, Pa lus 192.8 | 192.9 192 191 } 199 19). 4 199. Y 183. 171 
Portland, Maine () @ | : t)) (’) 182.3 (?) (2) 180 (3) ; (?) 164. 
Portland, Oreg i) 199. 4 ; @ 198 (?) 0) 198. () (2) ’ 1”) () 
Richmond, Va ) 186, (?) 185 () (?) 1m. ! ) () . 17.8) ( 
St. Louls, Mo (?) | 19% (3) (?) 192.7) (%) (2) 19) (?) (?) 168. | 
San Francisco, Calif (?) (?) v! @ @ | 106.3) @) ” 193. (2) (’) 172 
Savannah, Ga () | fe) 202.0 @® | @&® lwo (?) (?) 189 (3) 
Scranton, Pa 187 @® | | 189 (?) (7) 184, ®m | & 184. 2 ‘ (?) (?) 
Seattle, Wash 197 () 195 “) (?) 195 @® | @ | 195.3] (?) (?) 
Washington, D.C 186 (?) 187 © | @® 184 © | @ 133.9; @ | @® (?) (4) 

















' The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 1 Indexes are computed monthly for 10 cities and once every 3 months for 
eervices purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule. 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. * Corrected. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
Commodities ' 


[1935-39= 100] 





Fuel, electricity, and refrigeration | 
Apparel | een ——— | Housefurnishings | Miscellaneous 
Total Gas and electricity) 





Food 





| Oct 15, | Nov. 15, Nov. 15, Nov. 15,| Oct. 15, | Nov. 15,| Oct. 15, | Nov. 15,| Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, | Oct. 15, 
1952 1952 952 1952 952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 





149.0 148. 4 4 99.0 204.9 
=== Ss = 
163.4 ° 86.0 
153.8 . 115.8 
139. 6 \ . 79.4 
167.0 , ‘ 118.8 
1.8 110.0 
139.4 4 . 43.5 
157. 104 
1H. 
115. 
157 
103. 
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BEE, TE, occcdsnnss 
Baltimore, Md. .-.--. 
Birmingham, Ala_... 
Boston, Mass.... 
Buffalo, N. Y...-.-.-.. 
Chicago, Ill_... .... 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Cleveland, Ohio... 
Denver, Colo 
Detroit, Mich... .... 
Houston, Tex. 
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143. 
138 
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175, 
142 
153. 
151 
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112. 
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Jacksonville, Fla... 
Kansas City, Mo... 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Manchester, N. H 
Memphis, Tenn. ....-.. 
Milwaukee, Wis... 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile, Ala ies 
New Orleans, La. ._. 
New York, N. Y..-. 


 . eS 
Philadelphia, Pa. .... 
Pittsburgh, Pa........ 
Portland, Maine 
Portland, Oreg 
Richmond, Va_..... 
8t. Louis, Mo 

San Francisco, Calif 
Savannah, Ga 
Scranton, Pa 

Seattle, Wash 
Washington, D. C__. 
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1 Prices of apparel, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services ? Rents are surveyed every 3 months in 34 large cities on a staggered sched- 
are obtained monthly in 10 cities and once every 3 months in 24 additional ule. 
cities on a staggered schedule. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods,' by Group, for Selected Periods 


]1935-39 = 100] 





| | 
Core | stents 
and | poul- 

nator) 
prod- | fe 
ucts , 


101 


All 


Yeo? and month | pode 


1923: Average 
1926: Average 
1920: Average 
1902: Average 
1939: Average 
August 
1040: Average 


Ral 


141: Average 
December 
1942: Average 
1943: Average 
1044: Average 
1045: Average 
August 


=-—S22—a0 De aRMa~a8H 


1046: Average 
June 
November 


Naa c--Sco=— aw 


1047: Average 
1048: Average 
1049: Average 
19050: Average 
January 
June 


“aoe 


—S2Sn = 


=x 








1951: Average 
November 
December 


— a6 


1952: January 
February 
March 


May 


June 
July | 











co. nee 


20. 3 
198. 7 
208 
219. 4) 
219. : 

27 

231. 2) 

210.3} 372.2 
2 . ‘ 


191 
191 
1% 
1W3 
14 
1% 
1” 
1” 
1” 
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September 
October 
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347. 
7 
347 
346 
344, 
346, 
346 
345 
346. 
346. 


238 
236 
| 236. 
236. 
237 
238. 
241. 
| 243. 
244. 
248. 

















90.3, 241.0) 
89.0 240.3 
89.0, 254.3 


} | 


SewIK SSW w He eWrw-usS s—2 


338.1 


‘ 218 
335.9 


218. 3 


MUA O- Bowen 
_ WARP aUQwewns 


166.0 





' The Bureau of Labor Statistics retail food prices are obtained monthly 
during the first three days of the week containing the fifteenth of the month, 
through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail food dealers. 
Articles included are selected to represent food sales to moderate-income 
farnilies 

‘The indexes are computed by the fixed-base-weighted-aggregate method, 
using weights representing (1) relative importance of chain and independent 
store sales, in computing city average prices; (2) food purchases by families 
of wage earners and moderate-income workers, in computing city indexes; 


and (3) population weights, in combining city aggregates in order to derive 
average prices and indexes for all cities combined. 

Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
groups, for the years 1923 through 1950 (1935-39 100), may be found in Bulle- 
tin No. 1055, Retail Prices of Food, 1950, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, table 3, p. 8. Mimeographed tables of the same data, 
by months, January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
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San Francisco, Calif 
Savannah, Ga... . 
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Little Rock, Ark 


1 June 1940 = 100. 
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New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La 
New York N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Portland, Maine-. 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. I 
Richmond, Va... ... 
Rochester, N. Y . 

St. Louis, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Salt Lake City, t 
Wichita, Kans.'....... 
Winston-Salem, N. C.!.... 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Norfolk, Va 
Peoria, Ill 


Newark, N. J 


Milwaukee, Wis........... 
Minneapolis, Minn... 


Jackson, Miss... ... oe 
Jacksonville, Fla 

Los Angeles, Calif 
Louisville, K 

Manchester, 

Mobile, Ala 


Fall River, Mass 
Indianapolis, can 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Houston, Tex 
Knoxville, 


Chicago, Ili_.....----- 
Detriot, Mich.. 
Kansas Cit 


CO a 
OS 
Cedar Rapids, Ilowa'....... 
Charleston, 8. C 


Birmingham, Ala_. 
Bridgeport, Conn... ---- 


Baltimore, Md.__.--------. 
Boston, Mass... 


United States..........-.--- 
Atlanta, Ga 


8 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 


[Indexes 1935-39100] 





| Aver- 

age 

Commodity = Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug July | June | May =| Apr. 
1982 | 1962 | 1952 1952 1952 1952 1952 | 1952 1952 





Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | Nov. June 
1952 1951 | 1951 1950 


| 


Cereals and bakery products: | | | 

Cereals % | 
Flour, wheat... ..5 pounds 

Corn flakes me 12 ounces..| 

Corn meal pound 

Rice! do 

Rolled oats? 20 ounces__| 

Bakery products | 


8 


3 
RON shee oe 


3 


00 88 op 
22223 
- iS) 
S35 
coun 2o-cea 
on 
» 
22333 
— ew ocone~ 
oat cee 


Now CSnweand 


<8 &8=38 


= 
zx 
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Bread, white # pound 

Vanilla cookies 7 ounces 

Layer cake +! pound 
Meats, poultry, and fish 

t 


CORO me a2 0 oe 
8 


C2S WorSS 
= 


255 
3 


| 
| 
| 


Beef | 
Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Frankfurters 
Hamburger ¢ 


Sf $ 


33 


ea 
Cutlets_. 
Pork 
Chops 
Bacon, sliced 
Ham, whole 
Salt pork 
Lomb 
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=Sz2 
33 =55 
OD BRAD S Sr~TWw 
Cw MID & @aane 
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Poultry 
Frying chickens: 
Dressed ¢ ; do 
Ready-to-cook '. . . do 








Fish 
Fish, fresh or frozen * 
Ocean perch fillet, frozen’ do 
Haddock fillet, frozen* do 
Salmon, pink # 16-ounce can 
Dairy products 
utter pound 
Cheese, American process do 
Milk, fresh (delivered)... quart 
Milk, fresh (grocery) do 
Ice cream ¢ pint 
Milk, evaporated 1444-ounee can 
Eggs. Eves, fresh dozen 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Frozen fruits: ¢ 
Strawberries ¢ 12 ounces 
Orange juice concentrate * 6 ounces 
Frozen vegetables: ¢ 
Peas ¢ , 12 ounces 
Fresh fruits 
Apples pound 
Bananas do 
Oranges, size 200 dozen 
Fresh vegetables 
Beans, green pound 
Cabbage do 
Carrots bunch 
Lettuce head 
Onions pound 
Potatoes 15 pounds 
Sweet potatoes pound 
Tomatoes '* do 
Canned fruits 
Peaches No. 244 can 
Pineapple do 
Canned vegetables 
Corn No. 303 ean 
Tomatoes No. 2 can 
Peas No. 303 can 
Baby foods ¢ 4%4-5 ounces 
Dried fruits, prunes pound 
Dried vegetables, navy beans... do 
Beverayves 
Coffee do 
Cola drink ¢"__ carton of 6, 6-ounce 
Fats and oils 
Lard pound 14 2/ 122 
Shortening, hydrogenated do 32 58.3 | 157.4 157 
Salad dressing pint 34.2 | 142 3.1 | 142 
Margarine, colored 4 pound 30.3 | 161 2 | 158 
Bugar and sweets 
5 pounds 2.5 | 105 195.9 | 6 | 195 


Sugar 
Grape jelly ‘ 12 ounces 2: -~ 3 m4 on! as 
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‘July 1047— 100 * Priced in 23 cities. ‘| Average price based on 54 cities; index on 56 

§ February 1943 «100. ? Priced in 33 cities. cities : 

* Average price based on 52 cities; index on 56 # 1035-39 = 100 " Average price for colored margarine based on 
cities * Priced in 47 cities. 50 cities; index on 56 cities (colored margarine in 

*# Dece mber 1050 100. ” October 1949 = 100. 50 cities, uncolored margarine in 6 cities). 


* Priced in 46 cities. 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices, by Group of Commodities 
11947-49100) ! 
l 


| 





Commodity group 


Commodity group = pan | 





All commodities... ........... _—o ‘ 110.7 ll. } All commodities other than farm and food—Continued 





Farm products..............- idphisaenin 103. 8 q Rubber and products poe 
Processed foods canst : me iauk 107.7 . ee 
| | Pulp. paper, and allied ~~ ay 
All commodities other than farm and food..........._.. 112.8 .0 || fetals and metal products __. 
| M achinery and motive products 
Textile ucts and apparel sai detestrianiiitinaiiii 98.6 .2 |] Furniture and other household durables 
Hides, skins, and leather products..............._. 97.8 7} Nonmetallic minerals—structural. _- 
Fuel, power, and lighting materials................. 106. 4 Q Tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages 
Chemicals and allied products ‘ 103. 5 . Miscellaneous , | 105.7 




















ewrecowwanws 





1 The revised wholesale price index (1947-49=100) is the official index facturers and other producers. In some cases they are secured from trade 
for January 1952 and subsequent months. The official index for December publications or from other Government agencies which collect price quota- 
1951 and previous dates is the former index (1926—100)—see table D-7a. tions in the course of their regular work. For a more detailed Ceamiptien 
The revised index has been computed back to January 1947 for purposes of the index, see A Description of the Revised Wholesale Price Index, 
of comparison and analysis. a | with January 1952 the index is Monthly Labor Review, February 1952 (p. 180). 
based on prices for one day in the month. Prices are collected from manu- * Revised. 


TABLE D~-7a: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,' by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 
(1926=100] 
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! This index (1926-100) is the official index for December 1951 and all For a detailed description of the method of calculation for this series see 
povteme dates. The revised index (1947-49=100) {is the official index for November 1949 Monthly Labor Review, Compiling Monthly and Weekly 
1952 and subsequent dates—see tables D-7 and D-8. BLS whole- Wholesale Price Indexes (p. 541). 
pele data, for the most part, represent prices in primary markets. 
ed 4 manufacturers or producers or are prices prevail- 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices, by Group and Subgroup of Commodities ' 


[1047-49 100) 





Commodity group 





All commodities 


Farm products 
Fresh and dried produce 
Orains 
Livestock and poultry 
Plant and animal fibers 
Fiuid milk. . 
Eggs. ...--- 
Hay and seeds 
Other farm products 


S5232 Ssbsse 
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roceased foods ‘ 
Cereal and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, fish 
Datry products and lor cream 
Can , frozen, fruits and vegetables 
Sugar and confectionery 
Packaged beverage materials 
Anima) fats and oils 
Crude vegetable oils 
Refined vegetable oils 
Vegetable of] and products 
Other processed foods 


All commodities other than farm and foods 
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Plumbing equipment. , a 
eee 
Structural metal products i 

Nonstructural metal products. . 


Machinery and motive products _ 

Agricultural machinery and equipment _ 

Construction machinery and equipment. 

Gleeral parpow inachinery =r 

ne m nery an uipment_ 

ieoolianeons mach ine — . . 

Eincerteal machinery an 

Motor vehicles 
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Textile products and apparel 
Cotton products 
Wool products. ... 
Synthetic textiles 
Silk products 


Apparel 
Other textile products 
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Commercial furniture 

Floor covering 

Household eppiianens wee 
Radio, TV, and phoneerephe.. ee: 
Other household durat bdbnenenbae 


om or minerals —castant. . 


at - ng 

Concrete ucts... 

Structural clay products... 

Gypsum products . 

Prepared Rephalt roofing - SEP LIE 
Other nonmetallic minerals... .............. i 


Tobacco manufactures and bottled Rovenngen. 
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Hides, skins, and leather gresucts.. 
Hides and skins. . 
Leather seceaes 
Footwear... , 
Other leather products 
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Chemicals and allied products 
Industrial chemicals 


Paint and paint materials 

Drugs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics 
Fats and oils, inedible 

M ined fertilizer 


oe r tobacco products 
Alcoholic beverages. . 
Nonalcoholic beverages. 


“nee 20401000 
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Fertilizer materials 
Other chemicals and products Miscellaneous. . 
Toys, sportin 
Manufact 
and 


Rubber and posarte 
Notions 


Crude ra 
Tires and tubes 
Other rubber products 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table D-7. ‘Preliminary. * Calculated from September data. 
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E: Work Stoppages 
TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 








Man-days idle during month 
or year 


Numoer of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages 
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‘All known work stop , arising out of labor-management disputes measure the indirect or omni effects on other establishments or indus- 
involvin se or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift tries whose employees are made idle as a result of material or service shortages. 
are incl ts of the + of Labor Statistics. Figures on “work- 3 Preliminary. 
ers eecied and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or * Does not include memorial stoppage in coal mining industry. 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
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F: Building and Construction 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ' 


[Value of work put in place] 





Expenditures (in millions) 





Type of construction 


1951 1952 1951 


1952 





| 


Total new construction ¢ 1$2, 513 


98S | 2,030 | 2, 
O48 | 1,049 1, 
935 035 

05 06 

18 18 
434 40) 
187 


1, 780 9% | I, 
053 | 1,083 | 1, 
85 
70 
18 
421 


187 


Private construction 
Residential building (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping § 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) * 
Industrial 
Commercial 
W arehouses, 
buildings 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 
Other nonresidential building 
Religions 
Educational . 
Social and recreational 
Hospital and institutional ’ 
M iscellaneous 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 
Railroad 
Telephone and telegraph 
Other public utilities 
All other private * 
Public construction 
Kesidential building * 
Nonresidential building (other 
military or naval facilities) 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Other nonresidential 
Military and naval facilities '° 
Highways 
Sewer and water 
Miscellaneous public 
prises |! 
Conservation and development. 
All other public @ 


office and loft 


than 


service enter- 

















nom ; 
Dee.* | Nov.*| Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 


| ar A | | | 
$2, 787 |$3, 011 |$3, 008 |$3,005 |$3, 027 |$2, 945 |$2, 743 


037 
OAT 
930 
wW 
18 
4s 


Apri | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Dec. | Total! Total 


ayers | 

$2, 516 |$2, 332 |$2, 088 |$2, 

690 | 1,617 | 1,483 
Tw 


174 


1,004 1, 443 
1,023 676 
905 
101 

17 
“il 
180 



































1! Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Building Materials Division, U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce, Estimated construction expenditures represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplished during the given period of time. These 
figures should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tabulations for building authorized (tables F-3 and F-4) and the data on 
value of contract awards reported in table F-2, 

4 Revised, 

§ Preliminary. 

4 Includes major additions and alterations. 

§ Includes hotels, dormitories, and tourist courts and cabins. 

* Expenditures by privately owned public utilities for nonresidential 
building are included under “ Public utilities,”’ 


1 Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private nonprofit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program. 

* Covers privately owned sewer and water facilities, roads and bridges, and 
miscellaneous nonbuilding items such as parks and playgrounds. 

* Includes nonhousekeeping public residential construction as well as 
housekeeping units. 

” Covers all construction, building as well as nonbuilding (except for 
production facilities, which are included in public industrial building). 

" Covers Diem pd pobuey owned airports, electric light and power 
systems, and local transit facilities. 

"% Covers public construction not elsewhere classified, such as parks, 


playgrounds, and memorials. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ' 





Value (in thousands) 





Type of construction 1952 


1951 1960 





Oct. | Sept | Aug. | July [ame May | 





Total new construction * 


P,P 
Building 
Residential 
Nonresidential 


6, 020! 
143, 940) 


143, ped 
879) 


~ 17, 656 
369, 355 


8,012 012 i: 924) 
107, 989 68, 418 
3, 367) 362; 2,067 
104, 63 68, 056) 367, 
Educational ¢ . 7 


8, O41 9,073; 12, 
Hospital and insti- ‘| 
| 





tutional 20,054, 6,931 15, 171) 
Administrative and | | 
general * 1, 022 
Other nonresidential | | 
65, 605 


building 
Airfield bul dings ° e 7, 701 4,131) 7,773 2, 702 
um 19,119 9,074) 166, 53 48, 511 


Industrial ’ 
Troop housing 18,095 20,305 23, 178 
Warehouses . 10, 551 4,165) 38, 35, 998 
Miscellaneous * __| 22,773| .10, 139! 10,963) 52, : 13, 411 
Conservation and de- | | | | 
= 3, 727 q 8, 826 
659) 10, 94 2, 191 


2, 514 3, 422 
| 


49, 538) : 123, 800 


7,912 
2, 804 


velopment 27, 581 
Reclamation 13, 970 
River, harbor, 

flood control 

Highways 
Electrification 
All other * 


and } 
. 3,068 33, 6, 635 
105, 449 124,689 105, 228 
14, 464 9,039 =10, 896 
7,676 31,524 10, 137 


13, 611 
78, 198 
9, 14 
14, 862 


5, O18 
93, 360 
895 

9, 580 


$241, mu ‘$213, 536 $227, 74 748 $203, 658. ‘$506, 883 $285, 047, $358, 25 $265, 187) $202, 100 $260, 887 $208, 507 $190, 610) 


114, 150 


101, 566 


* oe | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. Total Total 





Dee. Nov. 
| 


#, 201, 939) $2, 805, 214 


| 1951 
| 
-| = —— 


"3,340! 10, 170 
115, 631 
306) 
115, 325 
7, 703: 


10, 653 
1, 570 


6,049 


| % 371  % 315) 
144, - 


104, 876| 97, 126) 
280 310 
104, 506) 96, 816) 
6, 508} 3, 384) 


10, 620 
1, 717 
85, 742 
2,041 


6, 764) 
23, 962) 


2, 170, 314 
60, 570 


305, 787 
57, 146; 


1, 746, 811 
91, 911 
892, 384 
225, KOO 
75, 824 


| 143, ave! 
3, ai 


10, 902 
3, 266 


126, 390) 
6, 461 
43, 645) 
28, 492 
29, 765 
18, 027 


5, 745) 
2, 236 
85, 451 44, 021 
905 3, 903 
11, 703) 10, 890) 
25, 020, 4 656) = 1, 201 
32,427) 28, 133) 4, 850 
a 6 19, 690) 23,177 

| | 
24,382) 26, 389 19, 429 
5 470) 527| 6, 244 
13, 185 


| 
25, 862 

65, 375 
3,614 


66, 430 
49, 523) 
18, | 


5, 310 
31, 161 
36, 534 
28, 256 
12, 889 





7, 311 


13, 852 
2, 423 


11, 429) 
53, 373 
6, 464 
15, 847 


321, 458 
81, 768 


239, 690 
836, O18 
156, 961 
62, 960 


50, 433) 15, 246 
34,637, 5, 461 








9, 785 
79, 605 
12, 738 

6, 595 


18, o12! 
60, 971) 
2, 060 
5, 540 


15, 706 





49, 681 
8, 551 








1 Excludes classified military projects, but includes projects for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs cover amounts con- 
tributed by both owner and the Federal Government. Force-account work 
is done not through a contractor, but directly by a Government agency, using 
& separate work force to perform nonmaintenance construction on the agency's 
own properties. 

1 Includes major additions and alterations. 

§ Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under “Other 
nonresidential’ building construction. 

‘ Includes projects under the Federal School Construction Program, which 
provides aid for areas affected by Federal Government activities 

5 Includes post offices, armories, offices, and custoimhouses. 


12, 104 
* Includes all buildings on civilian airports and military airfields and air 
bases with the exception of barracks end other troop housing, which are in- 
cluded under “Troop housing.’’ 

* Covers all industrial plants under Federal Government ownership, in- 
cluding those which are privately operated. Excludes estimated costs for 
additional expansion of Atomic Energy Commission facilities, as announced 
in July and August 1952, for which final notification of awards and contract 
amounts have not been received. 

* Includes types of buildings not elsewhere classified. 

* Includes sewer and water protoete, railroad construction, and other types 
of projects not elsewhere classifie 

During June, the last month in the fiscal year, volume is relatively high 
because of the large number of contracts customarily awarded. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building! 





Valuation (in thousands) Number a hy rates 


New residential buildiag Privately financed 
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Housekeeping 


i 
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Privately financed dwelling units Publicly 


dwell- 


fam- | Multt- 
Total | 1-family a a omnes ing 


fe 








, 707, 873) $808, 870) $478,658) $42, 620 
, 743, 414) 2, 114, 833) 1, 880, 260) +108, 042 
, 563, 348) 2, B85, 374) 2,361,752) 151, 036 
, 072, 74) 4, 422, 927) 2,745,219) 181, 493) 
, 308, 144] 3, 724, 924) 2,845,300) 132, 348) 
, 480, 350) 5,810,360) 4,800,763) 178, ORS 
, 805, 439) 4, 375, 520] 3,814,922) 170, 392 
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October 651, 679 344, 320, 306, 172 , 374 
November 541,006] 264,080] 235,464] 10, 324 
December 420, 830) 210, 328 178, 004 , 572 


January 50K, 470) 24, 719 Z3A, 154 
February 506,214) 345,000) 300,701 
March 778, 807| 407,925) 352, 857 
April 843,466) 465,375) 400,724 

ay 813, 858 443, 41 388, 300) 
June 860, 200 410, 751 367, 746) 
July 806, 071 419, 706, 368, 487 
August * 740,684; 392,831) 345, 001 . 
September? 792,435, 435, 221 380, 9OL 18, 146 
October! 708, 725) 446, 886) 387,056) 16, 021 
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wrmits were issued and Federal contracts Urban is defined according to the 1940 Census, and includes all incor; ted 
awarded in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken places of 2,500 inhabitants or more in 1940 and a smal] number of places, 
in some smaller urban places that do not issue permits. usually minor civi) divisions, classified as urban under special rule. 


The data cover federally and nonfederally financed ea construction Sums of components do not always equal totals exactly because of rounding. 
combined, Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local govern- 1 Covers additions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 


> 














1 Building for which building | 


ment) urban bullding construction are based ppematy on building-permit nonresidential +. 
reports received from places omens about 85 percent of the urban popula- * Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 
ly financed projects are compiled from ‘ Includes units in — = a! o——- with stores 


tion of the country; estimates of fede 

notifications of construction contracts awarded, which are obtained from * Covers hotels, dormi cabins, and 
other Federal agone Data from building permits are not adjusted to allow residential buildings. 

for lapsed permits or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- * Revised. 

tion. Thus, the estimates do not represent construction actually started ' Preliminary. 


during the month. 


other nonhousekeeping 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,’ by General Type and by 
phic Division ? 





Valuation (in thousands) 





1950 





Total 
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$3, 156, 475 
198, 447 
520, 955 
679, 860 
261, 776 
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1 Building for which its were issued and Federal contracts awarded * Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some buildings, commercial , gasoline and service stations, ete. 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 1 Includes churches, pitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. braries, etc. 

1 For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. * Includes Federal, State, county, and munict buildings, such as post 

4 Preliminary. offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 

4 Revised. armories, army barracks, etc. 

5 Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, * Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
industri areb , and other buildings at the site of these and similar gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, etc. 

1 Inclu sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 


jal 
production plants. ides private garages, 
. not elsewhere classified, 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds ' 





Number of new dwelling units started 


Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands) ! 
Publicly financed 





All units Privately financed 
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August 89,100 45,900 4 : . 
September . 96, 400 49, 400 § f, 4 4 3 « 895, 543 
Fourth quarter... 225, 300 , 300 ‘ . , . a 4 2, 015, 075 
October 2 00, 000 , 400 5, . 3, 5! : 4 806, 955 
November... 74, 500 38, 500 34, =e 36, £ a 672, 078 
Decem ber 60, 800 31, 400 29, ; ; 29, 3 . 536, 042 








First quarter. . 246, 500 , 400 1 i, 119,200 | 107, 700 , 2, 167, 387 
January 4,900 | 36,100 2K, Al, 32,000 | 28,400 1 3, 3 3 5A6, 625 
77, 700 R00 | 34, . 39,700 | 34.600| 3 ‘ 6R2. 895 
103, 900 58, 500 4, i 46, 600 44, 500 E 917, 867 
319, 300 5, 800 3, 24, 152,700 | 142, 100 , , | 2,895, 715 
106, 200 , 000 .$ d 50,400 | = 46, 600 ; 948, 850 
109, 600 , 700 . ‘ | 82,400 48, 500 QR2, 232 | 
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September 98, 000 (*) i (*) ® 900 909, 158 
Fourth quarter... } . - ran 
October * - i, 000 049, 448 
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! The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 1 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
dormitory eccommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construc- 
prefabricated housing units tion costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning individual projects. 
with 1045, have been adjusted for ogee permits and for between permit + Depression, low year. 

and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 4 Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations. 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946 on fleld surveys in non- * Last full year under wartime control. 
permit-iasuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units * Housing peak year. 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. ’ Less than 5§O units. 
All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate § Rev 
starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual * Not available. 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. ” Preliminary. 
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